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PREFACE 

EVENTS of to-day in the Far East are 
posters for to-morrow. No white man can 
wander, as the writer of these pages did last 
summer, through China, Manchuria, Korea, and 
japan, without having forced upon his sight some 
of the inscriptions which these posters bear. 

The impressions here set down are those of an 
An^Io- Indian joumaHst who does not apologise for 
his point of view, since the potentialities of India 
as the coadjutor of Great Britain in the future of 
the Far East can hardly be over-estimated. That 
future is perhaps the most serious problem of the 
twrnlitrth centur)'. 

So immediate and dramatic, so big with possi- 
bilities and crowded with incident, is the new 
situation, that the writer publishes his report 
believing that the evidence of an eye-witness 
cannot fail to be of value where Anglo-Saxon 
interests are so closely concerned and so plainly 
threatened. 

February, igoj 
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CHAPTER I 

THE CASE FOR ENQUIRY 

SUFFICIENT time has now elapsed since the 
conclusion of the war in Manchuria to permit 
some opinion to be formed of the nature of the 
changes in the Far East which began when Russia 
was defeated by an Oriental power. Even earlier 
than that it had become hard to realise that it was 
ever possible to dismiss Japan with a fan and a 
tea-cup. About the same time, for most people, the 
wooden bullets and sand-filled shells of another 
camp.'iijjn began to retreat into Chinese mythology. 
Those if( us who saw that happy fantasy, " The 
Mikado." upon the stage of twenty years ago have 
in the memory an inimitable and quite unique pos- 
s<:ssion. Its gaiety and charm have vanished in the 
clash of arms, and nobody can altogether feel them 
n«»w. Indeed the days of comic opera for the 
prt-scnuiion of these peoples are over. We look 
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rather for their alien appearance in the Concert of 
Europe, and hope that it will not be an interruption. 

Four years ago Russia was in firm possession of 
the rich Chinese province of Manchuria ; Germany 
was pushing westwards from her base at Tsingtao, 
and threatened to absorb the entire Chinese penin- 
sula of Shangftung ; France was creeping northwards 
in Tonking ; Belgium was engaged in Middle China 
in railway enterprises designed to link the French 
in the south with their allies, the Russians, in the 
north. England and America, the only European 
powers whose policy appeared to be to mark time 
in China, saw their influence and their markets 
everywhere threatened by their more aggressive 
neighbours. To-day, aggression on the part of 
all white nations is in abeyance. Everybody is 
marking time. 

The dismemberment of China which the world 
had thought so imminent has been arrested. Russia 
has been driven, snarling, from one lacerated limb. 
France and Germany are slackening their grip 
upon two other members. The mandarin is upon 
his feet He understands the mortal danger he has 
escaped so narrowly, and by no virtue of his own, and 
apparently begins to realise the bulk and vast brute 
strength that render him formidable to the world. 
He regards Japan, Great Britain, and America, who 
have been his preservers, with only one degree less 
suspicion and hostility than he has for the enemies 
from whom they have saved him. He is cramming 
revolvers and cartridges into his waistbelt. His 
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factories at Hanyang are busy making mausers and 
modem field-pieces. His viceroys are drilling and 
arming a hundred thousand followers. He is rudely 
refusing to g^rant more concessions to European 
exploiters, and makes no secret of his determination 
to manage his own afiairs, and to assimilate just so 
much of the white man's science and civilisation as 
shall enable him to bid defiance to the white man 
himself. 

j^nn has turned from the brilliant demonstration 
of her capacities before the world to the less con- 
spicuous task of their consolidation. She is 
developing her conquests, turning to new purposes 
the powers of organisation and attention to detail 
which enabled her to defeat Russia. She is by no 
means resting upon her laurels, but having measured 
her strength by a severe standard, is now taking 
steps to maintain and increase it. With admirable 
self-denial Japan is labouring to place her finances 
in a position of stability. It is now plain that she 
proposes to win commercial supremacy in the Far 
EasL Her military preponderance is enabling her 
to foster the industrial enterprises of her own people 
in Manchuria and Korea. She is exercising 
ingenuity to lessen European, American, and 
Chinese competition in these countries while still 
respecting, as far as may be compulsory, the letter 
of the treaties she has signed. Her agents are 
penetrating into every part of China, as military 
experts, as professors, and as traders. 

Manchuria, sullen in the misery of newly stained 
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battlefields, watches others exploit the marvellous 
riches of her grain-fields and coal-measures. Korea 
is in disorder, but it is the disorder of an awakening. 
The little vassal empire is moving, clumsily and 
painfully, but surely, out of her humiliating past, as 
an appendage of China, into a more hopeful future 
of incorporation with Japan. The potential energy 
of Manchuria is still bound and inert in the pro- 
tection of international jealousies and uncertain 
claims; but that of Korea is now at the disposal, 
manhood and markets, of one of the principals in 
the situation, a considerable increase of power and 
resources. 

Attention centres upon the principals. Already 
the cotton mills of Osaka and Wuchang rattle 
defiance at those of Manchester and Lowell, and 
the blast furnaces of the Yangtse and Kiusiu are 
depriving those of Sheffield and^ Pittsburg of many 
profitable contracts. The shipbuilding yards of the 
Inland Sea and of the Shanghai estuary now appro- 
priate a share in work that London and Glasgow 
once monopolised. Togo and Kuroki have proved 
that naval skill and military science are confined no 
longer to European nations ; and across the Yellow 
Sea, Yuan-Shih-Kai and Chan-Chi-Tung are demon- 
strating that Chinese can be armed and drilled to 
emulate Japanese troops. The recent boycott of 
American goods in the Nanking and Kwantung 
provinces has made it impossible to deny that the 
Chinese share the Japanese capacity for concerted 
action. As to the direction of that action, the 
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indications seem clear. No one can read the 
translations from the Shanghai and Canton native 
papers, which appear in the Anglo-Chinese press, 
or even walk amongst the sullen faces of the Peking 
slums, without realising that anti-foreign feeling is 
as widespread and aggressive as ever, with hints of 
power to turn words to deeds. 

The menace of all this is not confined to the 
Far East. It looks over the Szechuen passes into 
British India. It fills the minds of imaginative 
Bengali Hindus in plains of the Hooghly, and of 
polished Mahratta Brahmins in Deccan uplands, 
with what Anglo-Indians name sedition. Its shadow 
overtops the snows of the Sofaid-K6t and stretches 
to Kabul. Its voice has stirred up a new spirit of 
unrest as far as Persia. 

The situation is aggravated by the action of the 
white labour parties in the principal British colonies 
and in the United States. Canada imposes a pro- 
hibitive Chinese poll-tax. and, but for respect for 
English treaties, would have extended it to 
Japanese. The United States have gone further. 
California excludes Chinese workers and ostracises 
Japanese school-children. A South African 
hostility to Chinese labour competition has been 
advertised in China by party misrepresentation in 
England. Australian legislation against yellow 
immigration has become widely known. Resent- 
ment and matter for more resentment is accumu- 
lating in Peking and Tokyo. Every individual 
incident, no matter how remote, where Chinese or 
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Japanese receive unfriendly treatment at the white 
man's hands, is remembered to be returned some 
day with increment. 

There was a time when the problem of the Far 
East was a question of quarrels amongst European 
powers over the apportionment of rights to exploit 
the inheritance of the yellow race. It wears a 
very different aspect now. The existence, not the 
apportionment, of such rights is in dispute ; for it 
is clear that the yellow race will no longer submit 
willingly to exploitation of any kind. Many things 
are said and shouted, but the purport of them all is 
** Hands off." A mob may occupy the foreground, 
but ordered battalions stand in the middle distance. 
The white merchants of the ports, the white mis- 
sionaries of the hinterland and the white officials 
of the diplomatic centres are compelled to adjust 
themselves to a new set of conditions. 

Present developments have their roots in the 
immediate past In 1894 Japan and China were at 
war to decide whose influence should predominate in 
Korea. Yuan-Shih-Kai, who represented Chinese 
interests at the court of Seoul, returned to Tientsin, 
after the close of the struggle, full of the necessity 
of adopting the methods which had made Japan 
victorious. Subsequently, as Governor in Shantung, 
and afterwards Viceroy in Chihli, Yuan-Shih-Kai 
carried his beliefs into action. He has been the 
organiser of an immense modernising movement in 
Northern China. He has founded schools, built 
roads, raised seventy thousand troops, introduced 
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European and Japanese military instructors, and 
imporled and manufactured modem weapons. He 
was a member of the reform party in Peking which 
had the ear of the Chinese Emperor before the 
Boxer rising ; but he went over to the reactionaries 
under the Dowager Empress, when trouble began, 
and was thus instrumental in reducing the Emperor 
to a stepmother's shadow. When the subsequent 
wave of anti-foreign agitation swept over China and 
Boxers besieged the Peking Legations, he kept aloof 
in his own province. He avoided embroiling 
himself through the years when Russia was annex- 
ii^ Manchuria, and afterwards when Japan was 
turning her out; and he has obtained the reward 
of his caution in becoming the most powerful 
man in China. 

This stout-bodied, energetic, pleasant-mannered 
mandarin b now in the prime of life, not trusted 
completely by either reformers or conservatives, and 
with many bitter enemies in southern and central 
China. The wave of reaction which is tidal in 
China, periodically threatens but never submerges 
him, and he continues to control the one efficient 
organisation which exists for imposing the will of 
an individual upon the country. Yuan-Shih-Kai 
cannot altogether escape the reproach of being 
a time-server; but he dominates Northern China, 
and no survey of the situation in the Far East 
could be made without consideration of his person- 
ality, and reference to the sequence of events that 
has made him what he is. The imperious old 
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Dowager Empress and her weak-minded stepson 
are impotent figureheads beside this virile adminis- 
trator. The time-worn Viceroy Chan-Chi-Tung, 
who rules the central river provinces, carries far 
less weight. Chan-Chi-Tung is to Middle China 
very much what Yuan-Shih-Kai is in the north ; 
but he belongs to an older and less efficient 
generation. This ruler established the cotton-mills, 
ironworks, and rifle factories which have made 
Hankow famous. He has raised fifty thousand 
men and armed and drilled them in modern fashion ; 
but they are vastly less efficient than the force 
controlled by Yuan-Shih-Kai. Manoeuvres were in 
progress in Honan last autumn, in which the troops 
of both Yuan-Shih-Kai and Chan-Chi-Tung took 
part Yuan-Shih-Kai sent batteries of quick-firing 
guns with his men, as a matter of course. Chan- 
Chi-Tung discovered, at the last moment, that he 
had only comparatively old-fashioned slow-firers to 
set against the brand-new Krupps of the north. 
His agents were busy in Shanghai last summer, 
endeavouring to buy quick-firers from anywhere or 
anybody, at no matter what cost, provided they 
could be delivered immediately. Whether they 
would shoot straight mattered little. They were 
wanted to save Chan-Chi-Tung from being publicly 
outdone, and for no other purpose. Yuan-Shih-Kai 
means his guns for use; and herein lies the diffe- 
rence between his methods and those of most of 
his predecessors. Yuan-Shih-Kai fills in the China 
of to-day a place comparable, allowing for the 
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difiierence in the men, to that which Marquis I to 
occupied in the Japan of twenty years ago. The 
movement he is associated with is the leading fact 
in the present Far Eastern awakening. 

What is the significance of this new activity? 
Will it grow and strengthen until it raises the 
Mongolian into an overbalancing factor in the 
equipoise of the world, or has it limits that will 
restrain its development and keep it from going 
beyond local and temporary bounds.^ Industrially 
and commercially the yellow race is entering into 
competition with the white. It is obvious that the 
markets of the Far East are now in dispute. Is 
British trade in danger in China and Japan alone, 
or does competition threaten seriously over a yet 
wider area ? The infection of the boycott has 
shown itself mildly in Bengal. Is it to take hold 
like the plague.^ Japan has leapt suddenly into the 
arena of the big military powers. Is China about 
to follow her example ? Are the armies of Yuan- 
Shih-Kai and Chan-Chi-Tung destined to sink back 
into impotence, or to become the parents of efficient 
forces exceeding those of the Mikado as the people 
of China outnumber those of Japan ? In material 
resources and in men there are the makings of nine 
Japans in China. Are the nine units, or any of 
them, capable of the organisation and development 
which have enabled Japan to take a place beside 
France and Germany in the politics of the world ? 
And what is the real presage of Japan ? Are her 
victories in war over Russia, her successes in peace 
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over Manchester and Pittsburg, preludes to sttll 
wider conquests and more general commercial ad- 
vance ? Japan has been the apt pupil of Western 
races. Is she about to become their teacher? In 
China she neighbours a race related to herself but 
of giant growth. How far can this strange pair go ? 

Japan has imported many of the ideas of modern 
civilisation which make for stability and power. 
Will she be able to reject those which tend towards 
disintegration at home and weakness abroad ? She 
has proved the efficiency of bureaucratic control of 
her national energies ; but will her proletariat be 
contented to keep permanently in the background ? 
What will become of her national policy if her 
imitative faculty gives her a labour party organised 
as in Australia and England? 

The answers to all these questions depend, of 
course, not only upon resources and odds of circum- 
stance, but upon the temperament, the capacity, 
and the character of the various yellow peoples 
concerned. The problem of the Far East is im- 
manent in the peoples of the Far East, more than 
in the material facts which appear to equip them; 
and Mongolians are so different from Europeans that 
but few of the solving standards of the West apply. 
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CHAPTER II 

CHINESE IN BRITISH TERRITORY 

IN every British port in the Indian seas, from 
the coast of Ben^ to that of the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Chinese element is becoming increasingly 
prominent In Calcutta it is chiefly represented by 
industrious artisans, including shoemakers and car- 
penters, who find ready employment on the merits 
of their work, though skilled native labour competes 
at rates of pay which average about half what the 
Chinese will accept in the same handicrafts. In the 
year 1900, when a contingent of thirty thousand 
troops was under urgent despatch from India to 
represent Great Britain in the allied operations for 
the relief of the Peking Legations, a strike amongst 
the Chinese fitters in the Calcutta dockyard proved 
sufficient to delay the transports by at least a day. 
As far as is known the strikers cared nothing for 
the situation at Peking. I am here concerned only 
with their importance in the labour market of the 
capital of India. They appear rather unexpectedly 
in other fields. In the annual race for the Viceroy *s 

Cup at Calcutta, which is the Derby of Asia, valu- 

II 
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able horses owned by Chinese from Burma and the 
Straits Settlements not rarely compete. None of 
them have ever won the premier event, but they 
have carried off minor honours. 

In Rangoon the Chinese merchant controls much 
of the inland trade. He imports pickled tea from 
the Shan States, and sells the Burman the pink silk 
loonghiy often woven in China and dyed in Man- 
chester, which is the national wear. He competes 
seriously in the rice and timber trades, and has more 
than a hand in the silver and jade mines on the 
frontier. He is a respected and considered, if not 
always permanent, citizen of the British Empire, 
and when asked about his Emperor in Peking has 
been known to protest with warmth that he has no 
emperor but His Majesty King Edward. Matri- 
monially he is more than an eligible among the 
Burmese, whose women know how to value a 
husband who can be relied upon to support them. 

The extraordinary prosperity which has followed 
British rule in the Straits Settlements would have 
been impossible without Chinese industry and atten- 
tion to detail, to supplement English, Scotch, and 
Irish enterprise and administrative ability, in a 
climate which is too enervating to allow white men 
to do manual work. The Federated Malay States, 
which represent an annual trade of thirteen million 
sterling, depend for their revenue upon tin ore, for 
which Chinese are the principal miners. As india- 
rubber planters, as sugar growers and as general 
dealers the Chinese fulfil essential functions. 
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There is no more favourable centre in which 
to observe the part which the Chinese is capable 
of playing under British rule than Singapore, 
where he finds what he probably considers the 
most ideal conditions the world has to offer 
him. 

The town is the apex of a green promontory 
which runs southwards from Siam and Burma, so 
that ships bound for China from London and 
Calcutta must sail within eighty miles of the 
equator to round the furthest headland The 
long islands of Java and Sumatra compel vessels 
sailing from Madagascar and South Africa to 
take the same route as those from northern ports. 
Rozhdestvenski's fleet, trailing eastwards to its fate» 
passed within range of the powerful defence batteries 
of the port. The officers of French and German 
men-of-war. sailing to and from Saigon and Kiaochau, 
are familiar figures in the luxurious Singapore Club ; 
and a bo sun's whistle on the bund would summon 
able-bodied seamen of all colours. The almost daily 
showers, which the grey skies of the tropics vouch- 
safe to the settlement, prevent the heat from 
bccominvj at any time fierce. A soft, hot-house 
atmosphere plays through the rigging of a con- 
gregation of steamers which can be matched in but 
six other ports in the world, since the place, already 
the gate for through traffic to the Far East, has 
now become the principal distributing centre for 
the trade of the Dutch East Indies and Northern 
Australia. 
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The wide wooden wharves, the grey stone graving 
basins, and the clanging repairing shops of the 
Tangong-Pagar Docks, the luxurious electric tram 
service in the city, and the business* like railway 
which runs to Johore, are all directed by Englishmen 
and manned by Chinese. The broad thoroughfares 
and substantial houses compare favourably with 
those of the biggest Indian cities. Even the 
poorest quarters have an air of comfort which 
strikes those who are familiar with the wretchedness 
of Calcutta bustees and Bombay slums. The bulk 
of the quarter of a million inhabitants of the city 
are Chinese. Chinese coolies, decorated, I cannot 
say clothed, with blue Eton jackets and bathing 
drawers, whisk fragile jinrickshaws through the 
crowded traffic The men's brick-red limbs display 
proportions that Greek sculptors might have copied. 
Their dish-cover hats, which rise and fall rhythmi- 
cally with the long, easy trot at which the vehicles 
are propelled, add to the picturesqueness of the 
conveyance. The passengers may be Europeans. 
More often they are impervious Chinese ladies or 
stout mandarin folk ; for the jinrickshaw maintains 
its popularity as a means of locomotion against that 
packing-box on wheels, the Indian cab. Even the 
electric trams have failed to strike any fatal blow at 
the business of the jinrickshaw coolies, though the 
latter at one time thought themselves so seriously 
threatened that they took to the dangerous expedient 
of wedging stones into the rails — a form of humour 
which was not deprived of popularity until some 
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sentences had been passed in the local police 



A group of chimney-stacks on one side of the 
harbour reminds the visitor that the Straits Settle- 
ments smelt more than half the total tin ore 
produced in the world. Palatial buildings in the 
business quarter are eloquent of the boom which 
just now is making fortunes for both Chinese and 
British india-rubber planters in the interior. Cart- 
loads of luscious pineapples block the lanes outside 
the city, on their way from the Chinese market- 
garden to the European canning factory. Pros- 
perity beams from corpulent Chinamen and smartly 
turned out sahibs. Even that scantily clad problem 
of the country, the gentlemanly Malay, who sees no 
merit in work, shares in the general well-being, 
since the demands of the Chinese community for 
fish provide him with profitable employment which 
be can regard as sport. 

The settlement is not only thriving at the present, 
but has entered upon developments which must 
increase its importance in the future. More than a 
million sterling, from the current revenue of the 
Government, is being laid out in improving the 
already splendid harbour-works. A site has been 
f«>und and Chinese labour is being employed to 
dredge a graving-dock capable of accommodating 
the biggest man-of-war afloat Chinese platelayers 
are pushing a metre-gauge railway northwards, to 
connect eventually with the Burma system. Already 
it links Penang with Port Swettenham and carries 
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sightseers from Singapore to the pseudo- Parisian 
palace of the Rajah of Johore. At present the 
narrow arm of the sea, which separates the island 
of Singapore from the mainland of Johore, is 
crossed only by a passenger boat; but a ferry 
steamer is shortly to carry the train bodily across. 
A small basin is to be cut on either bank as a 
mooring dock ; and there will soon be no breaking 
of bulk in the conveyance of produce from the 
furthest inland plantation to the port 

The Chinese, through whose industry all this has 
been accomplished, pay their own way backwards 
and forwards to their homes about Canton, and are 
both thrifty and open-handed. Indentured Chinese 
labour is a factor in Singapore ; but it is brought in 
by the Chinese themselves. The British adminis- 
tration provides only security for person and pro- 
perty, and freedom to develop the rich resources of 
the peninsula. Friendly give-and-take between the 
British and Chinese communities is apparent upon 
every side. Quarantine is strictly enforced against 
Hongkong and Canton, by British doctors who 
attribute the immunity of their island from such 
diseases as plague and small-pox, to the ten days of 
isolation they impose upon all deck passengers who 
land from the unclean cities of the Further East 
The Chinese submits good-humouredly to what he 
regards as a troublesome British fad. His sub- 
scription to the clock, which the new town hall 
tower has been built to conspicuously lack, will be as 
liberal as if no such restriction had been imposed 
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The European puts up with an unsavoury fish- 
market, and works cheerfully alongside more or less 
unwashed yellow colleagues, knowing that there is 
a rich harvest in tolerance. The Anglo- Indian 
visitor notices absence of noise and wrangling in 
the bazars. The jinrickshaw coolie accepts his legal 
fare with comparatively little grumbling. A ship is 
feaded by swarming pig-tailed dock-hands at the 
jetties, with scarcely more shouting than would be 
involved in putting the luggage of a single passenger 
upon a cab in Calcutta. The Chinese of Singapore, 
though obviously Asiatic in his limitations as well 
as in his origin, is more self-reliant than the majority 
of the inhabitants of India. In theory he considers 
himself the white man's equal, though in practice he 
bows to the more imperious virility of the West. A 
dispute amongst the Chinese passengers, who fill 
the decks of vessels plying between Singapore and 
Hongkong, is unusual ; but when it occurs it is 
sometimes lively, an affronted Chinaman not being 
particular as to either instrument or method so long 
as retaliation be swift and efficacious. Such a 
thing as a serious disturbance is almost unknown, 
the respect commanded by British ship's officers 
being such that order can be restored with ease in 
all ordinary quarrels among coolies. 

The success of the combination of the two races 
can only be described as phenomenal. A country 
already containing half a million people, doing a 
trade that attracts ten million tons of shipping 

annually, and yielding a Government revenue of 

c 
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twenty million dollars, is being developed at a rate 
that promises enormous advance in the immediate 
future upon these already remarkable figures. The 
situation has a significance which makes it worth 
considering in relation to the kind of progress the 
Chinese have hitherto been able to make, with 
infinitely greater possibilities, in their own country. 
The deduction is obvious in Singapore, as in 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Penang, and Ceylon, that the 
efficiency as an industrial unit of which the Chinese 
is capable under European rule is considerably 
greater than that which he is likely to attain under 
his own mandarins. But it is too soon for 
deductions. 

Twelve lead coffins have been safely stowed 
aboard, for no Singapore Chinaman will trust him- 
self to a ship that does not undertake to carry him 
dead, as well as alive, into port A dozen is a good 
many ; but it is well to be on the safe side, since 
even one deceased Chinaman in excess of the 
accommodation provided may be embarrassing in 
the tropics. The volume of wire-stringed lute- 
twanging that finds its way up from the hold shows 
there is a full cargo of prosperous gentry who are 
going to finish their days in Kwangtung, as the 
Anglo-Indian seeks Devonshire, or the South 
African Park Lane. Singapore and its empty 
clock-tower have dwindled into daisies and dande- 
lions in the hedge of a green field of harbour. In 
front the headlands of the wide gate into the China 
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Sea stand open to us as they stood to Marco Polo. 
There are no explorers among us ; their day is 
over. They sailed to China ; we sail with China on 
board. To the humbler observer there is all the 
difference of five hundred years. 




CHAPTER III 

THE SITUATION IN CANTON 

CERTAIN things are going on in Canton 
which have direct bearing upon the change 
that is coming over the outlook in China. A dozen 
miles from the clamorous city, in the midst of the 
sm-amps of rice cultivators and fishermen, may be 
descried an institution which means much and is 
typical of a great deal more. On the left, as the 
steamer strains against the flood of the Canton 
river, emerges what looks at first like a mass of red 
and white poppies upon the brown mud bank. The 
jx ippy-heads are tied to withered sticks. They grow, 
•i.s the steamer approaches, into Chinese banners on 
ihc masts of a fleet of wooden guard-boats : the 
hulls do not become visible at once, since they are 
almost exactly the same colour as the mud upon 
which they have been beached. These guard-boats 
arc propelled by sails stiffened like gigantic Japanese 
fans, with frequent ribs of split bamboo. They can 
run down a river pirate junk, and might even pour 
a volley of buckshot upon its crew ; but they belong 

to the China which has already passed away. Out 

II 
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in the dun-coloured stream, where the water from 
the far hills of Yunnan goes swirling down to the 
China Sea, a couple of lemon-coloured torpedo- 
boats sulk in the grey midday light of a Kwangtung 
fog. These torpedo-boats, like the badly-kept Krupp 
guns of the forts at the river mouth, belong to the 
formidable but still inefficient China of to-day. 

Upon the shore beyond the poppy-bed, strolling 
about after a lecture given by smart Japanese 
officers, are a number of well turned out Chinese 
cadets in black uniforms, with queues curled up inside 
their forage-caps. A boatload came aboard the 
steamer, for it was the eve of the Ching-Ming 
festival of ancestors, and great - grand - parents' 
graves, upon the hillsides further up the river, must 
be honourably decorated, though descendants may 
be engaged upon modern tactics and strategy that 
may change the map of Asia. The lads are inde- 
pendent little fellows, who are confident that they 
will be the Kurokis and the Togos of the China of 
to-morrow. I met nobody who could tell me how 
many of them there are ; but the Wampu training 
college by the poppy-bed is evidendy extensive; 
and it is but one of many of its kind in different 
parts of the country. The training colleges are 
connected with the modem arsenals, rifle factories, 
and gun foundries which Chinese viceroys are 
industriously erecting. They are turning out 
officers as different from the mandarins of the 
past as the modern mauser rifles and cartridges, 
which the factories are producing by the hundred 
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thousand and the million, are different from the 
ancient blunderbusses with which the Chinese 
forces of yesterday were armed. 

The guards of the pagoda gates in Canton are 
still the effete mannikins of the past They have 
antiquated rifles, which they handed me readily 
to examine as I passed on a tourist round of the 
sights. The barrels were clean, but the cartridge 
chambers were empty, and no ammunition could 
be found to show me. The weapons have no 
military significance, though they are about as 
useful as most of those with which the corre- 
sponding police in India are provided, and have 
bayonets which might be of service in the com* 
paratively peaceful duty of controlling a Chinese 
crowd. 

The ancient battle-axes and muskets of a yet 
older belligerence are also in use. They are to be 
seen at the iron gates, which separate the spacious 
foreigners* settlement from the herded Chinese city, 
where policemen in scarlet stomachers and tarpaulin 
hats guard night and day, as they have guarded for 
decades, the unwelcome strangers from the West, 
who are allowed to do their present business freely, 
because the armament which is proceeding is 
not yet sufficient to enable China effectively to 
discourage them. 

Evidence of this feeling was to be seen in every 
local newspaper, oddly reminiscent of the spirit and 
phrasing of the rampant Bengali press in Calcutta. 
Extracts published in the Anglo-Chinese papers of 
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the south, during my stay in Canton, gave promi- 
nence to allegations centreing round three particular 
Chinese viceroys. The Chinese public was naively 
told that Viceroy Yuan-Shih-Kai was moving in 
connection with preparations for the establishment 
of constitutional government in Peking, and that 
he had selected representatives to study the manu- 
facture of arms in Europe. Viceroy Chan-Chi- 
Tung was described, in less masterful language, as 
asking for and obtaining the permission of the 
throne to establish an exclusively Chinese railway 
engineering school at Wuchang. Viceroy Shum 
Huen himself published the text of a long resolution 
in which he made over the control of the whole 
of the immensely important railways about Canton 
to a company composed of Chinese gentry and 
merchants. Other extracts gave the Chinese 
public to understand that the grip of the foreigner 
upon the country was being everywhere loosened, 
that the fortifications upon the Yangtse were to be 
increased ; and that fresh enterprise for the future, 
and especially fresh enterprise in railways, was to 
be kept entirely in Chinese hands. There is no 
doubt about the energy with which this paper 
agitation is being carried on. The movement has 
a patriotic basis; but its more immediate motive 
power appears to lie in a firm belief, upon the part 
of the mandarins, that railway enterprise in China 
will be fabulously profitable, and that its spoils must 
not be allowed to pass into pockets other than their 
own, 
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Rumour and speculation are predominant, but 
there is no lack of accomplished fact It was 
unnecessary to go further than the railways at the 
gates of Canton to observe an example, in the shape 
of an immensely important undertaking begun by 
Europeans and now in the hands of Chinese. 

I give the particulars as I gleaned them from 
men upon the spot, some told in the litde yellow 
American cars that are plying upon the Canton- 
Fatshan-Samshui line, others in Canton and Hong- 
kong offices. The Canton-Samshui railway was 
built by the American-China Development Com- 
pany, who were the original holders of a concession 
from the Chinese Government for the much-dis- 
cussed grand trunk railway from Canton to 
Hankow. The section that has been constructed 
is a branch about thirty miles long. It carries 
passengers backwards and forwards across the delta 
between Canton and Samshui, the latter place being 
a p<jrt upon the main stream, whereas Canton is 
upon a tributary. Any day affords an opportunity 
of seeing the enormous demand which is greeting 
the introduction of this still novel facility from the 
WesL The river feeds the rail. On the day of my 
visit I noted a big, Hat-bottomed steamboat, with 
four immense open decks, towering one above 
another, each loaded with a black mass of Chinese 
humanity, which was forcing her way up the river 
through an almost solid collection of the rickety 
sampan boats plying for hire about the port The 
tUt lurched heavily in spite of her enormous beam, 
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when a partial movement to see the approaching 
shore took place on board, and might have capsized 
with less stolidly fatalistic passengers, who would 
have made a more general rush. 

Other vessels, with two and three equally over- 
crowded decks, were arriving from both up and 
down stream ; and sampans besieged them all. The 
ferry-women touting for fares gabbled like ten 
thousand geese. The city drowsed upon one bank, 
the electric lights barely extinguished in its gambling 
dens, and wrapped us in the odour which emei^es 
from every gathering of Chinese dwellings — an 
odour suggestive of freshly lacquered coffins, fried 
grease, and badly constructed drains. Upon the 
other bank stood the iron sheds of the railway 
station, into which broad streams of people were 
pouring from the boats. Industrious little trains 
trotted up one after another and carried off the 
contents of pjissenger pens, which were refilled 
as fast as the people vacated them to get into the 
carriages. The process continued until my own 
steamer left, and is presumably going on now. I 
was not surprised to hear that the railway was 
taking an annual thirty per cent, upon its capital 
cost, although it confined itself to the passenger 
traffic, and did not attempt to cope with goods. 

The permanent way is on the standard four-feet 
eight-inches gauge, and is laid with substantial 
seventy-five pound rails. The track is double and 
stone-ballasted for a dozen miles to Fatshan, after 
which it is single and ballasted only with sand. 
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The section upon the northern bank of the river, of 
what Continental optimists once hoped would become 
the connecting link in an all-Gallic railway, through 
die very centre of China, to join Annam with the 
Siberian system, lies neglected and unused. The 
Samshui branch points southwards towards French 
territory. The northern embankment beckons 
towards Hankow ; but that is all that has yet been 
accomplished* The Russo-Japanese war has changed 
ibe ownership of the Manchurian connection. The 
Hankow- Peking portion alone remains as it was 
originally designed. 

The Samshui branch is worked by a Chinese 
r, presided over by two capable Americans, who 
in the service of the Chinese Government. 
N^otiations are going on for the construction, as a 
purely Chinese undertaking, of the Canton- Hankow 
line ; and the Viceroy of the Cantonese province 
has been endeavouring to get the work begun. He 
appears to have failed to raise the necessary money 
direct, so has handed over the whole concern to an 
association which calls itself the General Chamber 
of Commerce of China Merchants. The official 
proclamation announcing the transfer indicates 
"nine large charitable institutions and seventy- 
two guilds " to hold the property, as a temporary 
measure, while the China Merchants are arranging 
to increase the capital of the two million dollars they 
have actually collected, to the twenty million re- 
quired to finance the building of the line to Hankow. 
The undertaking is capable of paying exceedingly 
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handsome interest on the capital that would be 
required if the work were under economical 
European management I heard in Hongkong 
that the China Merchants can command the money 
that is wanted. It has now to be seen to what 
extent the endeavour to keep the company exclu- 
sively Chinese will succeed, and whether, in that 
case, construction will proceed as it should. 

In the meantime, yet another important railway 
project, and this time a British one, has come into 
existence — the Hongkong-Canton Railway. This 
line is to connect the mainland side of the Hong- 
kong harbour with Canton. The country to be 
traversed is easy ; and the linking up of a British 
port, which now claims to handle more shipping 
than London, with the biggest Chinese city in the 
world, is certain to be profitable. The permanent 
way for the section through British territory, about 
thirty miles long, has been aligned by the British 
Administration of Hongkong under Sir Matthew 
Nathan. The portion through Chinese territory, 
which is not so very much longer, is to be built 
by Chinese agency when and if the money is forth- 
coming. A beginning has been made upon the 
British side ; and a track, which now serves as a 
road, has been laid out for a few miles from the sea. 
Confident announcements have lately been published 
that the indigenous section is arranged for ; but the 
traveller is not long in China before he learns to 
believe only in what he sees, and no beginning had 
been made when I was upon the spot. 
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The city of Canton is the focus of the life of 
Southern China. The Portuguese recognised this 
centuries ago when they built, at the mouth of its 
shallow river, their harbour of Macao, which pros- 
pered exceedingly until ocean-going ships outgrew 
the depth of its anchorage and transferred their 
patronage to its successful British rival, Hongkong, 
leaving Macao to decay into a refuge for insolvent 
debtors and a nest of gambling-houses. Hongkong 
may justify all its pretensions, but its prosperity is 
dependent upon the fact that it possesses the 
nearest deep-water harbour to Canton, and is the 
point where Cantonese river craft transfer their 
produce to modem liners. 

The Cantonese are agitators as well as traders, 
and nurse many schemes besides that of doing 
without the European. There is no doubt that a 
movement has long flourished amongst them, 
directed to no less a purpose than the overthrow 
of the present dynasty and the restoration of pure 
Chinese rule. This is aimed in part against Yuan- 
Shih-Kai, but is also a manifestation of the feeling 
which is at the root of the anti-foreign movement 
that affects the European. To this sentiment the 
Manchu is only less an outsider than the English- 
man. The Cantonese is the same intractable to-day 
that he has been for ages. He hates to be interfered 
with even by a race so long and so closely related 
to him as are his fellow- Mongolians from further 
north. He is the Bengali of China, quicker witted 
than the more manly races of the northern provinces, 
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but also less to be relied upon. Intrigue and 
finesse, not swords or guns, are his national weapons 
for both offence and defence. He will leave any 
physical fighting that may have to be done to his 
countrymen of the north, though he will figure as 
prominently, when it comes to a division of the 
spoil that may be won, as if he had taken his full 
share of hardship and danger. When the Peking 
Government was at war with Japan, the Cantonese 
looked on while the armies of Chihli marched against 
the invading forces of the Mikado. Nevertheless, 
when Yuan-Shih-Kai was setting to work after 
peace had been restored to lay the foundation of 
that modernising movement which makes such 
lavish promises for the future, his unpopularity in 
South China did not prevent him from turning to 
Canton for some of his best-qualified and best-paid 
lieutenants. 

The military academy and torpedo-boats outside 
Canton may be less important, as items in the 
military preparations of China, than corresponding 
arrangements at such a place as Tientsin. The 
southern provinces are no doubt rather noisy and 
truculent than possessed of present fighting effi- 
ciency ; but they are animated by as strong a 
determination as any of their fellows to become 
possessed of the power of offence which modern 
armaments afford; and in the meantime, like 
Bengal, they are not less conspicuous for being 
more articulate. 
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that European Shanghai may well suspect what 
looks like a change for the worse. The revolver, 
unusual in China, has been added to the equip- 
ment of some of the men employed in connection 
with the electric tramway that is to be laid down in 
the Shanghai streets, in consequence of persistent 
stories that an attempt will be made to interfere 
with construction. 

Signs of racial friction are much less marked 
than was the case in Calcutta at the time of the 
anti- partition agitation; but their existence is re- 
cognised by merchants whose long experience of 
China excludes the supposition that there is any 
mistake. The jetties, factories, and docks of the 
city have never been more active. Money is 
being made and business transacted upon a scale 
that fully maintains the claim of Shanghai to be 
considered the Manchester of the Far East On 
the splendid wharves and jetties that astonish the 
visitor by their extent and activity, and in the 
spacious streets and palatial offices that stand for 
a prosperity which enriches a million Chinese in- 
habitants, exists nevertheless a feeling of insecurity 
which is not the less real because it is indefinite, 
nor lacking in significance because there are those 
who deny the reasonableness of the grounds on 
which it is based. 

I found the possibility of another rising common 
talk at every dinner-table. "I've had to hide, before 
now, for two days in a cellar to escape a riot, and 
I see signs of another coming/' was said to me 
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by the bead of an important concern who thought 
the general outlook threatening. The traveller 
might have heard similar prophecies any time 
within the last fifteen years in India, where half 
a century of peace may have made the European 
imaginative. But people who have lived in China 
for ten years are usually experts in riots, of one 
dimension or another, and are better acquainted, 
like my friend, with the indications. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain how this feeling 
has arisen in so far as it is new ; and I gather that 
several incidents have been contributing causes. 
First and foremost is the Shanghai riot of 
December, 1905. This was a very small affair 
of itself. A mob collected ; a Sikh policeman 
was rough-handled and killed ; a few Europeans 
were damaged and some shops were looted. The 
streets were cleared by bluejackets and volunteers ; 
a few volleys were fired, a score of rioters were 
wounded, and the thing was over. The trouble 
arose from an inter-racial dispute in which the 
Chinese took the side of their own officials. The 
widow of an unimportant up-country mandarin 
arrived in the setdement with a number of slave- 
giris, and was arrested by the European authorities 
on the charge of having kidnapped her companions. 
The Chinese officials claimed that their own jail, 
and not the settlement jail, was the proper place 
for her incarceration. The native newspapers 
published exaggerated stories directed to showing 
that the Europeans were encroaching upon Chinese 
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prerogatives. Although the question was entirely 
technical, race feeling was aroused ; and the matter 
was complicated by a natural impression amongst 
the Europeans that the Chinese officials were 
egging it on. It is alleged that the bringing of 
the roughs who made the disturbance into the 
settlement was connived at, that the Chinese troops 
and police were not used as they should have 
been to suppress the trouble, and that sufficiently 
prompt and vigorous measures were not subse- 
quendy adopted to arrest the ringleaders. 

The Taotai, or Chinese Governor of Shanghai, 
was especially blamed, and complaint was so in- 
sistent that he was eventually removed from his 
office by the Peking Government, as a concession 
to the Europeans. Immediately afterwards, how- 
ever, he was given the signal honour of promotion 
to the Governorship of Peking, which produced the 
impression that his sympathy with the rioters was 
shared by the supreme authority in the country. 
The subsequent disturbance at Nanchang, of which 
I shall have more to say hereafter, where a number 
of missionaries were murdered by a Chinese mob, 
added to the tension of the situation. Rumours of 
large fresh importations of modern weapons and 
ammunition upon the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and undeniable activity in the arsenals and 
cantonments in different parts of the country, are 
pointed to as further evidence of the existence of a 
de6nite movement hostile to the foreign element in 
China. 
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Every kind of exaggeration has resulted from 
thb stale of afiairs. I heard of Europeans who 
had packed up their possessions in order to 
fariliiafc escape when the rising should begin. The 
more phlegmatic looked upon disturbances only as 
a possible and not as an unavoidable contingency. 
The British official view in Shanghai was also re- 
assuring ; though the fact could not be got over 
that negotiations with the Chinese Government 
were at a standstill in connection with most of the 
pending concessions to Europeans for railways and 
other commercial enterprises. It must be added 
that I met both Englishmen and Americans, espe- 
cially amongst the missionaries, whose views are 
entided to weight on account of their close asso- 
datioQ with the Chinese, who did not consider that 
the general attitude of the people had become more 
hostile of late. One of them, indeed, a missionary 
of experience, whom I interviewed in the village in 
which he is working within a hundred miles of 
Nanchang, assured me that the only alteration he 
had observed was the very marked one which took 
place after the relief of the Legations in 1900, when 
some respect for foreigners was introduced for the 
first time in his experience. He maintained that 
there had been since then no change for the worse. 
This missionary was able to speak with candour of 
the objectionable as well as of the admirable 
qualities of the Chinese. He is one of the very 
few white men in the country possessed of any 
profound knowledge of tlieir extraordinarily difficult 
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language, and I found scholars in Shanghai who 
confirmed what he told me. Their view was that 
the alarm is confined to those engaged in business, 
who are not, as a rule, acquainted with Chinese, 
the majority of the British merchants in Shanghai 
being contented, they alleged, to work through 
compradors, and being thus in a position to obtain 
their information only at second-hand. They ex- 
plained the fact that roughs were allowed to enter 
Shanghai on the occasion of the riot, by the some- 
what unconvincing statement that the city has an 
open frontage five miles long which cannot be 
guarded easily. The extent of the area concerned 
and the imperfection of the Chinese official organi- 
sation were cited in answer to the charge of supine- 
ness in the matter of suppressing the disturbance 
and arresting the ringleaders. 

The nature of the calling of the missionary 
inclines him to view his relations with the people 
in a hopeful spirit, here as elsewhere. Such hope- 
fulness may sometimes err on the side of charity, 
and should not fail to be discounted to that extent 
A reply given by the Taotai of Shanghai, when 
he was approached by the United States Consular 
authorities with a view to inducing him to prohibit 
the boycott of American goods in Middle China, 
throws a good deal of light upon the situation. It 
was pointed out to him that Yuan-Shih-Kai had 
stopped the boycott movement in Peking by the 
simple expedient of issuing an official proclamation 
against it. His answer was to the efiect that what 
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ible in the north was utterly impossible 
in Middle China. 

**The people of Shanghai, ** he said, "are no 
longer subservient to authority. They have learnt 
from the foreigner to think and to act for them- 
selves. They have become independent, and guard 
so jealously free liberty to buy or to refuse to buy 
from whom they will, that any attempt upon my part 
to interfere in the matter would have exactly the 
opposite effect to what is intended. It would itself 
create further disturbance and set the people more 
sifu u gly than before upon the course they have 
determined to adopt/* 

This attitude upon the part of the Chinese official 
is characteristic, and it accounts for a very great 
deaL British merchants read into it that the 
Chinese officials are actively hostile. Apologists 
consider that they are well-meaning but helpless. 
With regard to the promotion of the Taotai after 
the riot, I can only report the explanation I found 
current The conservatism of China is a proverb. 
Although Shanghai is one of the biggest and most 
prosperous cities in China, it is only sixty years old. 
Its Taotai is therefore a mere magistrate, subor- 
dinate to the Viceroy of ancient Nanking, important 
only in decay. Under ordinary circumstances, pro- 
motion from the Shanghai Taotaiship to the gover- 
norship of Peking would merit the interpretation 
which members of the mercantile community have 
placed upon it ; but in this particular case the cir- 
cumstances were special. The Taotai of the 
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moment was related by marriage to several high 
officials at Peking, including Yuan-Shih-Kai him- 
self. Some months prior to the riot he had been 
given the honorary tide of Provincial Treasurer, 
which qualified him to look for elevation to a 
governorship. The outcry raised against him by 
the foreign element is sufficient to account for a 
not necessarily premeditated movement upon the 
part of his own people in his favour. His selection 
for the governorship of Peking was the outcome of 
such movement These explanations leave un- 
touched the fact that though inter-racial relations 
may or may not be worse, they are undeniably bad. 
The official concerned may not impossibly play a 
more prominent part in the future than in the 
past His own estimate of himself, given to a 
distinguished American missionary in Shanghai 
some time prior to the riot, may be quoted. •• I 
am one/' he said, '^who can always be led easily 
but never driven." The Shanghai merchants may 
have failed to discern this feature of his character. 

The armament question in Shanghai is less difficult 
to understand, as both the city itself and the lower 
reaches of the Yangtse river afford abundant evidence 
of what is going on. By the courtesy of the officials 
I was permitted to go over the Kiang - Nan 
arsenal and gun factory, which stands upon the 
river bank three miles above the city of Shanghai. 
Here I found the manufacture of 1888 pattern 
mauser rifles, of about -302 bore, in full operation. 
The plant is complete though not very modern, and 
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is working up to its full capacity. Some three 
hundred Chinese workmen are employed, and the 
out-turn is from twelve to thirteen finished rifles 
daQy, the total number made in a month being 
about three hundred To arm a hundred thousand 
men from this factory would thus take a quarter of 
a century; but it must be remembered that the 
works are but one out of many sources of supply. 
The rifles are rough but serviceable, and are claimed 
to have an average deviation of not more than about 
three feet at Ave hundred yards* range. The barrels 
are turned upon the lathe, and the details of 
mechanism are cut out by machines, each devoted 
to some one part The stocks are shaped mechani- 
cally, from yellow wood imported from Korea. All 
the machines are driven by steam power. The 
steel is smelted upon the premises, the ingredients 
being scrap-iron purchased locally and hematite ore 
imported from the Hupeh province. The furnaces 
comprise two up-to-date installations of the Siemens 
open -hearth pattern, one being of fifteen tons' 
capacity and the other of three tons. There are 
also two air-blast furnaces, one of five tons* capacity 
and the other somewhat smaller, which are used for 
cast-iron work. The plant includes steam-driven 
roUing-mills for both steel bars and sheets, also 
hydraulic steel-pressing plant, lathes, planing, boring, 
cutting, and rifling machinery big enough to admit 
of the handling of guns up to twelve-inch calibre. 
I saw in the shops two 9*2 guns, two six-inch guns, 
and one 47 gun of modern design with Armstrong 
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pattern breech action, which I was told had been 
built upon the premises from rough castings im- 
ported from Europe. A disappearing carriage for 
one of the 9*2 guns was being made in the 
shops, but I saw no big guns actually under 
manufacture. 

A beautiful naval twelve-pounder with Armstrong 
breech action, a couple of eleven-pounder mountain 
guns, and one twelve-pounder field gun with Nor- 
denfeldt breech-blocks were standing ready for 
delivery, also a twelve-pounder field gun on low 
carriage with Japanese-pattern recoil fork attached 
to the wheels. A couple of pompoms, two 9*2 guns, 
and several six-inch guns were also upon the pre- 
mises for repair, but these were said to have been 
imported. They were from a Chinese cruiser which 
had run aground upon the coast The guns appeared 
to be in excellent order ; the barrels were absolutely 
free from marks of corrosion. The six-inch and 47 
weapons were fitted with spring and oil-cylinder 
recoil absorbers, some of which were under repair. 
The biggest guns which the factory has built were 
four twelve-inch weapons used at Wei-hai-wei in 
the Chino- Japanese war, of which two were subse- 
quently carried off to Japan for use by the Mikado's 
forces. The guns have outer steel sheaths shrunk 
over inner steel cores, but no wire-winding plant 
could be shown to me. The story of the building of 
the twelve-inch guns seemed to me incredible, when 
first I heard it, though at least one lathe capable of 
taking such monsters was upon the premises; but 
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has since reached me. The work must 
have taken a long time to execute. There is no 
doubt about the capacity of the shops to manufacture 
snaOer ordnance. The possible out-turn of twelve- 
pounder field guns is about fifty per annum, in addi- 
tion to other work. The latest addition to the plant 
b a fine hydraulic steel tension testing machine, but 
no laboratory for proving the chemical composition 
is upon the premises. Cast-iron shells up to the 
9'3 size, with percussion fuses, were to be seen in 
small numbers, and the introduction of plant for 
making time-fuses and forged steel shell is being 
talked about. 

The works are staffed by Chinese artisans under 
Chinese foremen, with two English engineers — 
Messrs. Cornish and Atkinson — who supervise the 
getting out of new plant and are responsible for 
the surprisingly high standard of the work. A 
courteous Chinese gendeman acts as secretary to 
the concern. 

Connected with the arsenal is a graving-dock 
capable of taking a second-class cruiser. Attached 
are extensive repairing shops. The fuse shop in 
the factory is now being dismantled, with a view, 
I understand, to erection in some more isolated 
locality up-country. At Loong-Hwa, a couple of 
miles further up the river and some five miles from 
Shanghai, is a Chinese powder and small-arms 
ammunition factory under Japanese management. 
It produces a modified cordite with such high 
explosive qualities as to have given some trouble 
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in the rifles. It is here that the mauser cartridges 
are turned out 

I was desirous of seeing the Chinese forts which 
guard the mouth of the river at Wusung a dozen 
miles below Shanghai. These are said to be 
capable of shutting off from communication with 
the outside world the whole city of Shanghai with 
all its cotton-mills, docks, and sixteen thousand 
foreigners, as a cork shuts a bottle. A hot morning 
spent in interviewing smiling Chinese officials in 
the gaily-papered booths in the heart of the native 
city, which do duty as the yamen of the present 
Taotai of Shanghai, though backed by an intro- 
duction of authority, resulted only in the reference 
by telegraph to the Viceroy of Nanking of the 
weighty question whether I might go inside the 
fortifications. I therefore contented myself with an 
examination from without the walls. I ran out 
from Shanghai, by a well-appointed all-British 
railway, which is part of the British and Chinese 
corporation's line to Nanking. The permanent 
way was open only for a few miles on both sides 
of Shanghai, but was shortly to be completed to 
Suchau, and to Nanking by September, 1907. 
The original concession from the Chinese Govern- 
ment contemplated future extensions to the rich 
cities of Hangchau and Ningpo, on some of the 
wonderful old canals that once connected the 
Yangtse with Canton ; but the China-for-the- 
Chinese movement has intervened, and there is 
a typical hitch. The Chinese Government allege 
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that they granted the concession upon the supposi- 
tion that they could not raise the capital for them- 
selves, and that it now lapses as this state of 
things has changed with the growing confidence 
of the local gentry in the profitableness of railway 
enterprise. An appeal lies to the British Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile I passed a number of engines, 
in all stages of construction from imported parts, 
and was told by a friendly Sikh policeman, in un- 
expected English, that I had reached the terminus 
at Wusung forts. 

The line ended abruptly a quarter of a mile from 
the fortifications, and a tumble-down jinrickshaw 
was soon trundling me to the spot There proved 
to be an earthen rampart twenty feet high upon the 
low river-bank» close to the water at a point where 
the navigable channel contracts into a narrow gut 
On the top of the wall, without cover of any sort, 
beyond what was afforded by shrapnel-proof steel 
shields, were half a dozen six-inch and 47-inch guns. 
There was nothing wrong with the weapons. The 
waterway was completely commanded ; but behind 
the guns was nothing but a low mud wall which 
enclosed a strip of ground a few yards broad. The 
country around is a low alluvial flat without obstacle 
of any kind to interfere with a landing, either above 
or below the fortifications. An enterprising enemy 
would know what to do under these circumstances, 
if his own guns proved insufficient to silence those 
of the fort. 

Chinese sentries, armed with mauser rifles from 
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the factory, were on duty in blue canvas uniforms 
at the gates, and a typical Chinese travesty of a 
modem manoeuvre was in progress in a field near 
by. A squad of some forty Chinese had been 
arranged on a line in close order. An instructor 
stood in front. At the first word of command the 
men all lay down with deliberation. At the second, 
they got up slowly. At the third, they marched 
funereally forward in step for exactly ten paces. 
At the fourth, they all lay down again and the 
process recommenced. The only disquieting feature 
was revealed inside one of the gates, where some 
bell-shaped metal receptacles, chained to others 
that were like enormous drums, suggested that the 
expedient of mining the navigable channel had not 
been overlooked. Whether the mines would go 
off in case of need would depend upon those doubts 
of honesty and efficiency which dominate everything 
else in China. 

I left Shanghai at night by one of the sumptuous 
British-owned river boats which ply to Hankow, 
six hundred miles up the mud-laden Yangtse river. 
The following day at Kiangyin, a little below the 
treaty port of Chiukiang, a sight presented itself 
which points to the Chinese Government s having 
done to the main central Waterway of their marvel- 
lous country exactly what the Wusung forts en- 
deavour to effect in connection with the Shanghai 
river. At Kiangyin a hilly promontory juts out 
from a line of neighbouring heights and squeezes 
the waterway, which was previously like the Bristol 
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Channel into a river which appears to be scarcely 
a mile across. Glasses enabled me to make out 
upon the hillside two modern ''longtoms/' which 
were either nine-inch or twelve-inch Krupp g^ns. 
There were also half a dozen smaller weapons 
which appeared to be of about six-inch and 47-inch 
calibre. 

The Nanking Viceroy has now in all some thirty 
thousand men with whom to hold these and other 
positions. The tumble-down city of Nanking, at 
which the boat stopped next morning in cold, 
driving rain to put out cargo and some of the two 
thousand Chinese it carried on its lower decks, 
was full of these warriors, and drilling was going 
on industriously. The men were armed with 
mausers. 

A further day's journey up the river to Kiukiang 
were further forts guarding the narrow entrance to 
the Poyang lake. I n these the guns were hidden ; 
but local information, which I believe to be trust- 
worthy, had it that they were both heavy and 
modem. 

The river teems with laden junks, and is stirred 
to its muddy bottom by frequent flats. Even ocean- 
going steamers are sometimes to be met Upon 
the low banks were cultivators in the eternal blue, 
labouring night and day at the pumps with which 
they irrigate thousands of square miles of some of 
the richest crops in the world. Always at the treaty 
ports where I went ashore were well-built stone 
houses and prosperous Europeans, also swarming 
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Chinese cities. Everywhere were signs of the 
enormous traffic which the Chinese g^ns profess 
to protect, but everywhere also was the belief 
that this protection does not bode well for the 
interests of the foreigner. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE MISSIONARY 



A LUXURIOUSLY fitted steam flat conveys 
travellers for six hundred miles up the 
Yangtse river, from the seaport of Shanghai 
to the hardly less busy river-port of Hankow. 
Creaking junks slip downstream, conveying raw 
cotton, green tea, country-made paper, hides, and 
oil seeds, to be placed on board ocean-going 
steamers for Europe. Others toil up by oar, sail, 
and wonderful hand paddle-wheels, full of Man- 
chester piece-goods, Sheffield cutlery, and American 
kerosine oil, for stations on branch rivers in the 
far interior. Neglected pagodas, muddy rice-fields, 
swampy reed-beds and creeks suffocating with 
anchored junks and poisoned with the emanations 
of humanity, march monotonously past on either 
bank, as the powerful steam-engines strain and 
throb against the swirling ochre flood. 

More noticeable than junks, crops, and native 
cities are the nine-inch Krupp guns which again 
and again poke menacing noses out of modern 
fortifications upon the hills, and the imposing mis- 
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of South and Central China, the merchants and 
the missionaries comprise between them practically 
the entire permanently resident European element. 

The merchant does business at the ports, his 
transactions being large enough to affect the 
welfare of millions of the manufacturing classes 
in England and India ; but he goes little into 
the interior and seldom speaks the Chinese lan- 
guage. The missionary penetrates everywhere. 
In many cases he assimilates himself with the 
Chinese in every possible way. Generally, he 
speaks the difficult language of the country with 
fluency. Upon the whole, he lives comfortably 
and is upon friendly terms with the inhabitants 
around him. So far as he stands upon his own 
merits and upon those of the religion with which 
he is concerned, his position is admirable. Unfor- 
tunately, gunboats and political intrigue are ever 
behind him. If he gets into trouble with the 
populace, fines out of proportion to what the 
Chinese regard as the equivalent of the damage 
done to him and to his property may be exacted. 
If he be killed, however great may have been 
the provocation given unknowingly in a country 
where it is extraordinarily easy to offend popular 
susceptibilities, his death is liable to be made an 
excuse for pressing political demands which some- 
times have little connection with him. 

The merchant has difficulties with the Chinese, 
very similar to those with which the missionary 
becomes occasionally familiar; but he is more 
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easfly protected. The riot in secular Shanghai, in 
December last year, was not unlike that which 
occurred in ecclesiastical Nanchang in February. 
Only in the one case volunteers, police, and blue- 
jackets were at hand, and the disturbance was 
quelled without very seriously aggravating the 
ever-present race question, whereas in the other the 
mob was unchecked Six French priests and two 
English missionaries were massacred, and a wide 
wave of anti-foreign excitement arose which will 
bring yet more nine-inch Chinese guns into 
position. 

Individuals may not be greatly to blame. The 
various missionary bodies are pursuing their calling 
to the best of dieir ability. They are bringing 
medical aid to the sick, and are preaching a higher 
morality than that which exists around them. The 
Chinese officials are also doing what they can, 
according to their lights. They are endeavouring 
to avoid friction and to govern the country with as 
little embarrassment as possible to themselves and 
their people. But a situation exists that is always 
potential for active trouble. The matter for wonder 
is only that this trouble so seldom becomes grave. 

The importance of the missionary question is so 
considerable that I thought it worth while to go 
some hundreds of miles out of my road in order to 
visit Nanchang, a place which had acquired, by the 
riot I have referred to, a claim to be considered 
the fighting front of the church militant in China. 
On my way up the Yangtse and Kan rivers and 
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their missionaries. For example, a French bishop 
ranks not far from a Chinese governor. The 
French missions are long established and have 
become extraordinarily well-to-do and influential. 
They pursue a consistent policy of backing up the 
members of their congregations in secular as well 
as in spiritual matters. 

This has had exceedingly serious consequences. 
The Chinese is possessed of a curious indifference 
to death, which has won for him a not altogether 
deserved reputation for courage. He is liable to 
paroxysms of ungovernable excitement as brief as 
they are furious while they last, during which he 
may do almost anything. He is self-assertive and 
touchy, but timorous and suspicious at heart, to an 
extent which Europeans find difficulty in realising. 
His normal state is that of a leaf blown about by 
gusty alarms. He is for ever seeking something 
behind which to shelter himself. He sees in the 
Catholic organisation in China, with its European 
mandarins, its wealth and prestige, something 
similar to but infinitely more powerful than the 
secret societies which he has created in the hope 
that they may help him. He has neither senti- 
mental nor religious objection to adding another 
ritual to the affairs of his daily life ; and he finds 
in Christian baptism a means of strengthening his 
position in regard to his enemies. In consequence 
a Chinese with a lawsuit pending seeks out and 
joins, if he can, whichever faith seems likely to 
promise him the most influential support 
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The Catholic Church was in his midst long before 
the Protestants appeared. It has opened its arms 
wide to receive him, believing, no doubt, that 
regeneration would follow conversion ; and once it 
has embraced him, it has made his interests its own 
in a manner which has sometimes been more whole- 
hearted than discriminating. The apparent success 
of the system has been enormous. Chinese acknow- 
ledging a spiritual overlord in the Pope are 
numerous. Stately churches and extensive monas- 
teries on commanding sites testify to the wealth 
that has been acquired, not wholly by means of the 
collection-plate. Business acumen and political 
influence are valuable factors in the imposing result 
I have been told that this Church owns land even 
on the bund at Shanghai, on which important busi- 
ness houses are located. A fine line of French 
river steamers which started last April, running 
between Shanghai and Hankow, is said to be 
to some extent an ecclesiastical venture. The 
Protestant denominations are much poorer. 

The system has the grave drawback of creating 
friction both with Chinese officials and with the 
non-Catholic populace. The mandarins have tried 
to play off the Protestants against the Catholics. 
I have heard of one instance where they succeeded 
temporarily, with results more startling than edify- 
ing ; but the scandal ceased when the Protestant 
missionary specially concerned was recalled by the 
directors of the body to which he belonged. All 
important negotiations between British missionaries 
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and Chinese officials have now to pass through the 
hands of the consuls ; and I have been struck with 
the creditable determination I have found amongst 
missionaries of various Protestant denominations 
to avoid external assistance in pushing their tenets. 
Protestant progress is slow in consequence ; but 
the best of the representatives of this faith are on 
cordial terms with the Chinese officials, and are 
thus in a position to narrow the gulf of mutual 
suspicion which lies between themselves and their 
neigbbours. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE MEICESIS OF THE MIXED MOTIVE 

I ARRIVED at Nanchang late one afternoon, 
on the first British-owned trading steamer to 
visit the place after the riot Blue-clad inhabitants 
crowded the river-bank, and thrust eager, half- 
shaven heads out of every visible door and window. 
A steamer was evidently an event. Following 
experienced advice, I stepped, uninvited, into a 
dinghy manned by Chinese soldiers in black 
uniforms embroidered with red characters, which 
lay amongst a mass of native craft besieging 
the steamer. I was sculled promptly to the 
nearest guard-house upon the bank. Here I found 
myself in the embarrassing position of a fragile 
curiosity thrust into unwilling hands, which would 
be held answerable for any damage that might 
befall it A guard of soldiers was told off to follow 
me ; and though there was no menace in the air 
the curiosity of the crowd was not wholly friendly. 
My g^uards tackled their troublesome responsibility 
with noisy officiousness ; and the people were 
shouted at and thrust out of the path with a com- 
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motion that brought comers and goers from distant 
thoroughfares to supplement the occasion. The 
city contains a million inhabitants. No doubt the 
number who assembled was but a microscopic 
fraction of the whole, but I found it quite big 
enough to be convincing. 

The place is of the characteristic Chinese type, 
which huddles together closely for protection 
within a high wall, crenellated and moated. There 
is no room for streets. Dark, narrow passages 
serve for both highways and sewers, so my 
progress was not as fast as I should have liked 
to make it; but I reached the fine Methodist- 
Episcopal Mission building outside the city at 
last, where I was received with kindness and 
courtesy. Within its walls I learnt something of 
the quiet lives of unselfish devotion which mis- 
sionaries lead in out-of-the-way parts of China, 
and saw one of the hospitals in which sick and 
infirm Chinese are nursed. In due course I was 
given particulars of the catastrophe which had 
overwhelmed, only six weeks previously, all the 
branches of Christian endeavour inside the city, 
and narrowly missed those without. 

The Methodist-Episcopal missionaries live in 
three roomy houses in a big, open compound, close 
to the river. I found a wall in course of erection 
around this compound, and was surprised at the 
slightness of its structure. The entire mission had 
so recendy emerged from urgent danger that I 
supposed the wall could be for no other purpose 
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than to resist mob violence, for which, however, its 
pffoportions were totally insufficient. I remarked 
upon this to the Rev. Edward James, the head of 
the station* and was told that it was simply to keep 
sneak thieves from the garden. It was a comment 
upon the ordinary and the extraordinary risks of 
mission life. 

Late at night I returned to the steamer, my 
guardians splashing in front through an odorous 
ankle-deep mire, which became constantly more 
liquid as the rain added to its volume, though I 
stumbled occasionally over granite paving- blocks. 
The populace was then in bed, and the procession 
in front of me swayed weirdly in the feeble glow of 
two enormous square lanterns, covered with yellow 
oiled paper bearing red characters, which bobbed 
up and down at the ends of long, willowy sticks. 

At the river-bank we scrambled out of the mud, 
over a fleet of wobbly junks and dinghies to get to 
our boat I was climbing, in the darkness, over an 
ancient muzzle-loading cannon, on the stern of a 
queer, square vessel, when two large pieces of red 
paper, mysterious with Chinese, were thrust into 
my hand. The lanterns were brought to assist, 
and I was bidden, in cheerful pigeon English, to 
" pay " two cards back. I demanded to be presented 
to my visitors, but was told they were asleep upon 
the Chinese guard-boat which, it appeared, I was 
crossing. So they were not my visitors but my 
hosts, and they had gone to bed; but I was not 
to escape the due circumstance of the occasion. 
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Eventually I reached the ship, where my lantern- 
bearers lowered my self-conceit by declining, with 
good-humoured condescension, the payment I 
ventured to offer them. 

The following morning a tall Chinese guard-boat 
captain, Wu Mei Ting, presented himself, and proved 
to be a capital fellow. He had been told off by the 
foreign department of the local yamen, thanks to the 
kind offices of my friends of the previous evening, 
to conduct me over the city. Wu Mei Ting took 
me in hand conscientiously. The ship s compra- 
dor's mate was summoned to interpret what we had 
to say to each other. A posse of Chinese police 
was added to the party, and in a body we inspected 
the charred ruins of the monastery, the schools, and 
the mission-house, as the mob had left them, and 
traced the locations of the various fatal tragedies of 
the riot, about which my companion could speak 
with the authority of experience. 

At the time of the disturbances Wu Mei Ting was 
in command of a single wooden guard-boat on the 
river, the size of a London coal-lighter, which carried 
a muzzle-loading cannon of pre-Taiping date, and 
had a crew of five Chinese bluejackets armed with 
ancient Spandal repeating rifles. At no small risk 
to himself, but without firing a shot, Wu Mei Ting 
made his way through the mob, and rescued and 
brought into safety several European missionaries, 
including ladies and children, who were hiding pre- 
cariously in different parts of the city. The trouble 
bad roots which went a long way back, but its 
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tminediate cause was the ignorant but honest indig- 
nalioQ on the part of the Chinese at what they 
believed to have been a crime committed by Roman 
Catholic hands. The well-known story is that a 
mandarin magistrate, who had a misunderstanding 
with the French fathers over some disputes he was 
responsible for adjusting, met his death as the sequel 
to self-inflicted injuries received after dinner in the 
monastery. Two distinct charges were brought by 
the Chinese against the French fathers. One was 
that of having put the mandarin into such a position 
that he saw no alternative to suicide as a means 
of escape from loss of "face," which respectable 
Chinese dread more than death. The other was 
the incredibly horrible one of having endeavoured 
to murder the self-wounded man after he had 
bungled in cutting his own throat. 

To Europeans these two charges seem totally 
distinct in nature and of very different degree. 
The mandarin undoubtedly attempted suicide within 
the walls of the monastery, and a further injury was 
afterwards done to him ; but it does not follow that 
the unfortunate French fathers who were massacred 
were to blame. A British naval doctor, who 
examined the corpse of the mandarin some time 
after death, considered that all the injuries were 
suicidal, but the examination could not be held soon 
enoujjh to establish this opinion beyond dispute ; 
and in view of the evidence of Dr. Charles, of the 
Methodist- Episcopal Mission, who also saw the 
remains, the Protestant missionary bodies have 
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wisely refrained from depending upon it. Even if 
it be rejected altogether an alternative explanation 
remains, which is accepted in some of the best- 
informed European circles in Middle China. This 
explanation suggests that the second injury was 
inflicted by the Chinese, after the sufferer had been 
carried off from the monastery. The murder, if 
murder occurred, would then be attributable either 
to desire upon the part of Chinese political agitators 
to inflame the passions of the mob against Euro- 
peans, or else to the less diabolical intention of 
carrying out the wishes of the would-be suicide. 

The majority of the Chinese of Nanchang did 
not stop to consider any of these possibilities, but 
greedily swallowed the monstrous allegation that 
the French fathers had murdered the mandarin. A 
minority, who might otherwise have hesitated, seem 
to have been carried away by a typically mandarin 
argument that the owners of a house in which an 
ultimately fatal suicide occurs are responsible for 
the catastrophe, even although they may have had 
no direct connection with it 

The antecedents of the riot are likely to remain 
always a matter for surmise, but the events of the 
disturbance itself are well ascertained. A mob- 
meeting was held, and broke up with cries of 
''Dah! Dah! Dahsz!'' (Strike! Strike! Kill!), 
and then occurred an indiscriminate massacre of 
foreigners. The Chinese authorities had posted 
guards to protect the missionaries when the riot 
threatened, and from the Chinese point of view the 
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men were true to their charge. They did not dare 
to take the responsibility upon themselves of firing 
upon the mob or of charging it with the bayonet, 
when such a course alone would have saved the 
situation; but they remonstrated with the rioters. 
One of them even threw his arms round the most 
unpopular of the priests and shouted, " Kill me, but 
do not hurt this foreigner," getting his own head 
laid open in consequence by a blow intended for 
the priest Another soldier hid a little European 
child under his coat, thereby saving its life. The 
Chinese have no Riot Act, and except when 
aroused, as the mob was on this occasion, are 
possessed by such fear of responsibility and such 
aversion to shedding blood that it is easy to picture 
the guards vacillating until it was too late. There 
may have been scarcity, or even entire absence of 
cartridges for the antiquated rifles with which they 
were provided ; but bayonets were available in any 
requisite quantity ; and there need have been no 
difficulty in calling in from outside troops armed 
with serviceable weapons. 

With these things in mind I stood upon a yellow 
chunk of slippery granite, in an evil-smelling slough 
of slimy filth, where were recovered the poor battered 
remains of Mr. and Mrs. Kingham, British mission- 
aries. \Vu Mei Ting dripped cheerfully in the 
rain, under a black European umbrella on the bank 
above me, while I fumbled with cold, wet fingers 
over a combination of aperture and exposure in 
vain endeavour to photograph a black, closely- 
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barred door under a grey brick arch, where the 
victims took temporary refuge before they were 
killed. 

Alongside, balanced unsteadily on the nail-heads 
as big as marbles of their greasy brown leather 
boots, were a dozen Chinese soldiers, in black and 
blue undress uniform, illuminated with yard-long 
texts. Beyond, shambled a shabby, blue crowd of 
idlers, attracted by the unusual presence of a 
foreigner. The majority were stalwart coolies, 
armed with stout wooden staves used ordinarily 
to enable two men to share the weight in carrying 
packages of green tea, but capable also of less 
peaceful purpose, as the events of the riot had 
proved. At the moment it would be difficult to 
imagine a more harmless-looking set of people ; yet 
it was but a few weeks after the events I have been 
describing. The crowd grew as we progressed. I 
mancBuvred to photograph it when we reached the 
open space where the massacre had been decided 
upon, and again when we were going over the wet 
heaps of fire-scarred bricks and tiles which are all 
that can now be seen of once large and imposing 
monastery and mission-houses ; but the soldiers 
thrust the people aside so promptly, when they 
realised my movement, that the position I had 
designed to catch them in was lost. I became 
absorbed in the wall of the joss-house alongside 
while I rearranged the focus. Then I swung round 
suddenly for a snapshot, but the now practised 
stampede was too quick for me. 
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Wu Mei Ting's flowered silk cape and expensive 
paatalooiis with sky-Uue lining, were getting wet 
The black turquoise-studded spectacle-case and 
c^^arette satchel* chained to his brown leather belt, 
looked limp and depressed Even his queue was 
draggled, and the state of his embroidered mandarin 
boots was shocking; so I hurried him over his 
demonstration of the particular rubble-heaps which 
repffesented the monastery rooms where the Chinese 
magistrate dined and committed suicide. I excused 
mysdf from hunting up more than a few of the 
k)calitie8 in the crowded thoroughfares and their 
wet surroundings where the six unfortunate French 
priests were severally overtaken by the mob and/ 
beaten to death. At last our round was over, and 
we backed politely into conveniently tilted Sedan 
chairs, and were lifted upon the shoulders of our 
respective quartettes of coolies in umbrella hats. 

We left what had now become a very creditable 
crowd, struggled through the name-boards and paper 
lanterns of a gloomy burrow, and climbed up a 
rickety wooden stair to the attic which is the public 
dining-room of the leading hotel. It was dubiously 
dark. At one end was a four-poster bed, with red 
cotton quilt thrown back as the last occupants had 
left it At the other was a small square window 
looking out over wet, brown tiles. In the middle 
tottered a long trestle table, covered with a strip of 
Manchester piece-goods, grey with grime and pat- 
terned with stains. Tin-tipped chop-sticks, dinted 
and polished with use, were set out upon the table 
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in pairs like school pens at an examination. Im- 
memorial brass cruets, covered with delicate green 
verdigris, further tempted the appetite. 

The illuminated military ii^scriptions arranged 
themselves sociably in the doorway, whence they 
beamed and steamed upon the proceedings. They 
were all wet and all warm. Wu Mei Ting waved 
me courteously to a chair. The assistant ship's 
comprador, in long clerical coat, bright blue petti- 
coat, white stockings and blue slippers with white 
felt soles, seated himself in a friendly way between 
us, and proceeded to demonstrate upon his own 
person the method that is proper in Nanchang of 
polishing the insides of the nostrils and the outsides 
of the face and hands with a fiercely steaming dish- 
cloth. Hurriedly, I explained that ill-health inter- 
fered with my eating a midday meal. I was told 
cheerfully that the hour when my host and his two 
guests would dine had come. I will not dwell upon 
the bounteous dishes of hot gelatinous tooth-combs 
and child's puzzles which I took to be the sharks' 
fins and maws of Indian trade with China, and the 
recondite, round brown blobs which defied identifi- 
cation, nor on the heaped-up plenitude of rice and 
brown slippery things in boiling fluid that followed. 
I sipped some green tea and arrack. My host and 
the comprador's mate performed the necessary rites 
with their chop-sticks to good purpose, and made 
allowance for my foreign inability to consume my 
share of the delicacies that were offered me. 

While we were looking at the ruins it had not 
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been easf to get any connected account of the dis- 
turfaanoe from my companion. It was raining ; the 
crowd pressed ; die picture was too evident and too 
ghasdy. Warmed and fed, in the comparative 
privacy dt the hotel, Wu Mei Ting became more 
communicative, and between the courses gave me a 
complete account of the '' fighting " and its prelimi- 
naries from his own experience. 

The ship's comprador s mate translated slowly, so 
I enquired if there would be any objection to my 
takii^ down his words for purposes of publication. 
Permission was given with alacrity, and I present 
the result. It is perhaps barely intelligible, but 
it interested me not only as expressing the views 
of a Chinese gentleman of intelligence who was 
actually present at the riot, but also as being told 
in a style suited to the requirements of our inter- 
preter, and therefore not dissimilar to what one 
Chinese in the crowd would have used to another 
in describing the events. The narrative professed 
to give particulars of three separate incidents. The 
first two were disputes which led to the suicide of 
the mandarin in the French mission-house. The 
third related to the incidents immediately prior to 
and during the riot 

The First Dispute. 

" One man, Sing Song Chi, have got one house ; 
Nanchang sixty miles far" (i.^., sixty miles from 
Nanchang). •• French Chinese mission-men " (^^., 
Chinese Catholic converts) ** lent money to house- 
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owner so house is belonging mission-men/' (The 
sum lent was) ** not enough one thousand taels '' 
{i.e., less than one thousand taels). '' Sing Song 
Chi give house to mission-man as security to be for 
three years — have got papers. Mission- men in one 
and half years write it down for the mission-men's 
house" {i.e., the Catholic converts claimed possession 
before the alleged date for repayment had arrived). 
" He put mission-men's letters over the door " {ue., 
the converts took possession and had their names 
inscribed over the door as owners). ** Some people 
saw the letters and unwilling'' (t.e., disapproved) 
''and talk" {t.e., say) ''mission-men no have got 
customs " (i.e., not acting according to custom) " and 
never trust French missionellies. And the people 
they all together in one place. She wished to 
fighting with the mission-men. Then the mandarin 
hear them and send soldiers to catch two three men. 
The missionellies " {t.e.j the Catholic fathers) " said 
wish he catch all to prison " (i.e., complained that 
enough had not been arrested). "If not, you must 
pay my money one hundred thousand taels " (i.e., 
claimed heavy damages for the threats against the 
converts). " Mandarin said the men cannot pay the 
money." (This happened) *' three years ago." 

TAe Second Dispute. 

"American Chinese mission-men fighting with 
French Chinese mission-men about the pass-river 
biddings " (i.e., a disturbance took place between 
Chinese converts of the Amelican Protestant Mission 
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and Chinese converts of the French Catholic Mission 
over the payment of ferry money). "Amelican 
Chinese lose. Amelican mission Chinese man 
make one boat for pass that river. French mission- 
men pass river in boat and not pay passage money. 
Amelican mission-man was boatmen. He want 
two cash* {u€.t fare demanded was less than one 
farthing). "Then make fighting, and Amelican 
mission Chinese have died five men. The man- 
darin Kiang know it and catch three men, French 
mission Chinese^ put in the prison." 

" Mr. Wang " {u€., the Chinese name of one of 
the French Catholic fathers) ''wished tell the 
mandarin let off his three mission men " (i.e., to 
let off the Chinese Catholic converts accused of 
killing the five Chinese Protestant converts). " The 
mandarin said because that three men have killed the 
five men they cannot be let off." 

TJk€ Riot. 

** Because " {i.e., on account of) '' this two kinds 
of business Mr. Wang tell the mandarin Kiang to 
take dinner in French missionelly house " {t.e., the 
French father invited the mandarin in whose juris- 
diction these two cases lay to dine at the mission- 
house to discuss them). " The missionelly tell the 
mandarin finish that case and make square the house 
business too. Then the mandarin cannot promise 
he. Mandarin say : ' I cannot make promise. If 
you want do as you talk I will die. I never 
promise you ' " (z>., the mandarin was angry with 
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the Catholic father, and threatened to commit 
suicide upon his premises if he pressed him any 
more about these cases). " Missionelly say, 
' Suppose you die I finish that case — I no want 
you do it' 

''Mandarin then go house; have got plenty 
following. The missionelly get them away outside. 
Mandarin stop there. The mandarin think he very 
afraid and one boys come out and tell the people. 
He say mandarin was laid down in the house and 
tell the other mandarins" (i.e., the mandarin was 
excited, and went into an inner room of the mission- 
house, and the father meanwhile dismissed the 
mandarin's followers. Then a Chinese came out of 
the house and told the people that something had 
happened to the mandarin). 

•' Mr. Wang " (t.e.^ the Catholic missionary) ''said 
he" {z.e., the mandarin Kiang) " killed by himself" 
(i.e., had committed suicide). "The other man- 
darins cannot tell who has killed him. No have 
seen mandarin. No can talk. Then send men to 
carry mandarin to his house. Mandarin waiting 
two days long and then died " (i.e., the mandarin 
was found speechless with his throat cut and was 
carried off by his friends, and died after lingering for 
two days). "He write, but no savvy what he 
write. Afterwards the mandarins tell the missionelly 
we no have seen whose one killed that mandarin. 
We don't care, but this man was killed from here. 
Doctor got said cannot save he. Then she was 
died" {t.e., the doctor could not save the wounded 
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mandarin's life, and the other mandarins said the 
lather was responsible for his death). 

"AD the people wished mandarins to catch 
missionelly to prison. The missionelly would not 
ga Then they " {i.e., the people) '* wished to make 
fighting. Some one gentleman tell the people don't 
trouble that case. Have got big mandarin : will do. 
The people then all together in the Pek-warju " (held 
a mob-meeting). ''Then all the people gone to 
missionelly house and make fire. Two missionellies 
run away. Mr. Wang is run out by the passage 
door and the public charge he. Mr. Wang passed 
the Kingham house, and Mr. Kingham stand at his 
own door" (ue., the mob fired the French mission- 
house, and hunted the unfortunate priests through 
the streets. One of them fled past a neighbouring 
Protestant mission-house, and the occupant, Mr. 
Kingham, went out to see what was happening, 
thereby involving himself and his family in the 
massacre that followed). " The people did not care 
whose one is French. Then pull Mr. Kingham 
down and killed by stones. Soon Eulopeans all 
run away and beating all killed. Four missionellies, 
falling in the water, died. Mr. Wang died in the 
road." 

After the repast was over 1 persuaded Wu Mei 
Ting to take me to see the courageous French 
priest who, when the mob was close upon him in 
the riot, carried off upon his back, into safety in 
the city jail, a typhoid-stricken brother he was 
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nursing. He was the only priest in Nanchang to 
escape unhurt, as the brother he rescued died from 
exhaustion and exposure the same night I found 
him alone with his books in a cellar-like chamber 
below the level of a quagmire which filled the con- 
fined yard in front of the building. Our talk was 
limited by some lack of facility on my part in his 
language; but this could not obscure the spirit 
which inhabited the frail body of the man — a spirit 
which sordid discomfort, solitude, and danger had 
been unable to break. We spoke of the actual riot 
only by implication, for its deeds of terror were too 
fresh to be lightly recalled to one so terribly stricken 
by it; but I learnt some additional particulars of 
the disputes with the Chinese which had been pre- 
liminary to it, and was impressed by the courageous 
attitude of my host '' Moi, je suis Fran9ais " said 
this soldier of the Church who is holding alone the 
gpround on which all his friends and comrades have 
suffered martyrdom. It was a pardonable boast 
Outside the big wooden gate that separated the 
courtyard from a crowded slum Chinese sentries 
paced up and down. They guarded the representa- 
tive of a faith they feared but did not love. 

From the French priest we went on to the 
yamen, where the Chinese Governor, his Excel- 
lency Hu Ting Kai, a keen-featured elderly 
mandarin, was prepared to give his version of the 
trouble with much detail, a highly educated Chinese 
secretary acting as interpreter. The Governor's 
eyes flashed through his black-rimmed spectacles. 
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and his rigfal hand went through a pantomime of 
slabbing^ while his left sought a small white goatee 
beard as he pressed in rapid Chinese his reasons 
for maintaining that the death of his magistrate 
was not solely due to suicidal action, as the medical 
oflBoer of the first British gunboat to reach Nan- 
chang after the outrage had held. He showed me 
the or^^inal of Dr. Charles' report, in English, of a 
post-mortem examination of the remains of the 
mandarin, held about a fortnight after death. This 
states that there were two injuries to the throat, 
one o( a typically suicidal nature, done with a sharp 
instrument, the other caused with a blunt instru- 
ment at a later time and with greater force. The 
Governor also stated emphatically that he and his 
officers had had trouble previously with one in- 
dividual French priest and with one alone. Of 
all the other missionaries in the province, including 
American, British, and French, only good was said. 
The Governor admitted that the Chinese soldiers 
deputed to guard the missionaries did not fire upon 
the mob in defence of their charge, but declared 
that the mob was so large and the soldiers so few 
that firing would not have prevented the massacre, 
while it would have caused further loss of life. This 
explanation differed little in effect from the even 
more characteristically Chinese view taken by Wu 
Mei Ting, who argued that to have fired upon the 
mob would have been improper, as only a portion 
of the crowd was attacking the missionaries, the 
rest merely looking on! 
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" Some very good men. Some very bad men. 
How shoot?" was the interpreter's version of his 
statement Wu Mei Ting has demonstrated his amity 
for the missionaries with action that cannot be mis- 
understood, and he evidendy believed what he said. 

The Governor also argued, and I found his view 
shared by the Protestant missionaries in Nanchang 
and its neighbourhood, that there would have been 
no disturbance if there had been no interference 
with the course of Chinese justice where native 
converts were concerned. The subject is an ex- 
ceedingly delicate one, but I may venture again to 
mention the wise course adopted by the Methodist- 
Episcopal and some other missionaries, who have 
refused the offer of mandarin rank, made to them 
as a set-off against the ' exigence of the French 
Fathers, and resolutely set their faces against 
mixing themselves in any way whatever with the 
temporal affairs of their converts. It was a pleasure 
to notice the cordiality of the tone in which Gover- 
nor Hu Ting Kai spoke of the local representatives 
of the bodies I refer to. 

After leaving the Governor's yamen, Wu Mei 
Ting took me to see the five guard-boats, to the 
command of which he had been promoted, in fitting 
recognition of his courage and energy on behalf of 
the Europeans in the riot I have previously 
quoted the case of the Taotai of Shanghai, who 
obtained promotion after failing to stop a disturb- 
ance. The case of Wu Mei Ting shows that prefer- 
ment in China may also be earned by other action. 
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Wu Mei Ting introduced me to an intelligent 
Chinese lieutenant and paraded his crew. We 
afterwards examined his muzzle-loading nine- 
pounders and ancient repeating rifles, and dis- 
cussed their possibilities ; but my polite curiosity 
about the ammunition could not be gratified upon 
the guard-boats any more than in the city, where 
several of the sentries consented to my examining 
their rifles, but could not show me a single cart- 
ridge. Ammunition, I gather, is not considered 
necessary in Central China for keeping up respect 
for the military arm. Even the soldier's rifle is 
often discarded I asked some unarmed warriors, 
who insisted upon escorting me through Nanchang 
with lanterns, on the night of my arrival, what 
protection it was possible for them to afford without 
either guns or swords. 

•• The lanterns " they told my interpreter cheer- 
fully, "are altogether sufficient." 

Can it have been that the Chinese officials 
thought the same when they set about protecting 
the threatened missionaries? 

Subsequent to the riot the inhabitants of Nang- 
chang showed they are as timid as they are excit- 
able. After rising in sudden fury, and massacring 
their European neighbours indiscriminately, word 
went round that British gunboats would arrive 
" with bullets as big as pumpkins " to make an end 
of the city. Such a rush to escape then took place 
that a ferryboat was overcrowded and sank, drown- 
ing, I am credibly informed, no less than sixty 
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people. Native junks leaving for up-country were 
able to demand and to obtain twenty taels for 
carrying a passenger to places to which they had 
been in the habit of taking him for just one tael. 
The explanation of the panic must be looked for in 
connection with the fact that the danger which threat- 
ened the city was unknown and indefinite ; for no 
one is more indifferent than the Chinese where 
mere ordinary loss of life is concerned. The action 
of the mandarin who brought on the riot by endea- 
vouring to kill himself within the French mission 
premises, is an illustration in point, for to kill one- 
self under the roof or on the doorstep of an enemy, 
for the express purpose of getting that enemy into 
trouble, is a form of revenge that is much patron- 
ised in China. The Governor assured me that the 
stories which have been published to the effect that 
this mandarin was in trouble at the time with his 
own people were untrue ; but his evidence upon this 
point must be received with caution. 

At the time of my visit the streets of Nang- 
chang were almost as safe for a European as are 
those of London. The surviving missionaries, in- 
cluding two ladies, had returned to their work. I 
found an imposing French cruiser and two small 
British gunboats which had been despatched to 
protect the foreigners, lying idle at distant stations 
upon the Yangtse river. The Nanchang incident, 
however, is very far from closed. Never before 
has a charge of murder, brought against Christian 
missionaries, been so influentially supported and 
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so imivemlly believed The definite accusation 
levelled afc the French fethers was very diffe- 
rent finom the vague assertions of child-killing by 
whidb generations of Chinese agitators have stirred 
up race hatred against Europeans. Never, at a 
critical time, has a more unfortunate impression 
been produced in the bazars. The cry, already 
dangoxnisly powerful, of ''China, at all costs, for 
the Chinese alone,'* has received a stimulus which 
has affected indigenous feeling from one end of the 
country to the other. 

Some time after my vbit to Nanchang the 
Chinese Governor whom I saw there was removed 
from his post by the Peking Government in defer- 
ence to representations made by the British and 
French Legations. A necessary admission was 
thus obtained as to the duties of mandarins in 
the matter of protecting the lives of Europeans 
from mob violence. This concession by the 
Chinese did not prevent the holding at Peking, a 
few days before I reached that centre, of a public 
meeting at which representatives from different 
parts of China were present, to show respect to the 
memory of the Chinese magistrate whose suicide 
was the cause of the riot The meeting was 
orderly and attracted little attention. The Han- 
yang rifle factory clicks even faster than it 
dicked before, turning out mausers and Krupp 
guns which are some day to prevent all inter- 
ference, secular or clerical, in the affairs of the 
country; but externally quiet reigns. 



CHAPTER VII 

HANKOW AND ITS FACTORIES 

/^^NE man say he smoke opcem. I think 
\^ not true," observed my factotum conversa- 
tionally, as he gazed at a gorgeously-coloured 
portrait in the paper and wood shanty that serves 
as a hall of reception at the Chinese Government 
arsenal in Hanyang. The portrait as a work of art 
was negligible ; but it interested me almost as much 
as it interested Ah Wun. It was that of a simply- 
dressed Chinese gentleman of seventy, with big 
forehead, dreamy eyes, and nervous mouth, curi- 
ously unlike what one would imagine to belong 
to so material a personage as its original, the 
Viceroy Chan-Chi-Tung, founder of the factories 
that clanged on either side of us and blackened 
the city across the river in front. Chan-Chi- 
Tun'^ is abused and belauded until one does not 
know on which side the balance lies. He has 
built cotton-mills, a mint, a military academy, 
the best rifle factory in China, and the biggest 
steel and iron works in Asia. He has got his 
province into financial difficulty by his lavish 
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Germant live differendy. In their concession 
red-brick villas, with gables and gilt official eagles 
just unpacked from Berlin, stand to attention in 
adf-consdous discomfort The Belgians have 
damped themselves down anyhow, with the odds 
and ends of their railway. The Japanese have 
slaked out a claim on a bit of neglected fore- 
shore ; but a fine line of steamers flying their 
flag to the port is the principal evidence of their 
occupation. Two British lines of flat-bottomed, 
three-storied arks, with room for two thousand 
Chinese coolies upon deck, and sumptuous accom- 
modation for first-class passengers above, stump 
the river by the aid of the best engines that 
Scotland can build A Chinese line imitates them 
and a French one outdoes them in electric-lighted 
top-heaviness. The Russians, the Germans, and 
the Americans send sea-going craft to share in 
the traffic 

Raw Yangtse cotton stares blanch-faced out 
of coffin-shaped craft, which dip their varnished 
gunwales under water as they buffet their way with 
pleated mainsails to Wuchang, where steam-driven 
looms and spinning-jennies whirr in the factories. 
Gunny-covered bales, bursting with Bombay yam, 
still lumber heavily ashore from the river steamers ; 
but Chan-Chi-Tung s mills know that their day is 
coming. 

The brick-tea industry is divided between 
numdarin and Russian factories. The tea is 
fired at the gardens up-country, and b brought 
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down to Hankow to be compressed into smooth 
black blocks. The extent and machinery of 
the factories where the compressing is done is a 
revelation to those who are familiar only with 
the simple appliances which the Assam tea-trade 
uses. At least a dozen establishments employ 
steam power. Viewed from the river, the smoking 
chimney-shafts are almost as imposing as those 
of the industrial front of Calcutta. Electrically- 
lighted premises emit the roar of machinery far into 
the night. Some of the processes are kept confi- 
dential ; but the main operation, of squeezing 
damped tea-leaves into solid masses, appears to 
be simplicity itself. Both Russians and Chinese 
employ Sikhs to guard their premises. The 
labourers are all Chinese, who work behind closely 
locked doors. 

The brick-tea industry is not the only enterprise 
in which Hankow sets India an example. At 
Hanyang, three miles above the European settle- 
ment, are iron and steel works, also rifle, cordite 
and cartridge factories, which in point of time are 
five years ahead of anything in India. They are 
under Chinese managers who employ German, 
British, and Japanese experts in various depart- 
ments. In the early years of the undertaking 
German engineers were in charge of the ironworks 
only ; and British mechanics directed the rifle 
factory. Characteristic differences with the British 
employees resulted in the sending for more Germans. 
The pay offered, q{ six hundred pounds sterling per 
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annum, from the time of joining, with bonus, must 
have been enough to attract some talent ; and the 
men themselves say that the money was paid regu- 
lariy, and that the Chinese were liberal and con- 
siderate masters. The difficulty, of course, was 
jusi the fact that they were the masters. The 
Britisher does best when he is on the top. So the 
Germans came. For reasons of economy Japanese 
are now displacing the Germans. I found twenty- 
two Japanese assistants, of whom two were majors 
in the Mikado's forces. 

The manager of the rifle factory, a business-like 
Chinese gentleman, educated at Tientsin, showed 
me courteously over his establishment His secre- 
tary, another Chinese, acted as our interpreter. 
Teutonic influence in the enterprise was shown 
in our having to talk in German, that being the 
only European language into which the secretary 
could translate the Chinese of my host 

The manager of the iron and steel works was a 
Chinese of another type. He was educated at 
Hastings and London, and studied iron and steel 
manufacture in both England and America. So far 
as talk and behaviour were concerned, he would 
pass anywhere as a remarkably keen, simple- 
mannered, intelligent and cultivated Englishman. 
He had recently returned to China from Europe* 
where he had been supervising the purchase of 
very extensive new plant His secretary was a 
young gentleman, also Chinese, also educated at 
an English public school, and possessed of the 
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manners that appertain thereta If further tesd- 
mony were needed to the indelible stamp of these 
institutions it was surely afforded by diis young 
Chinese. He had all the marks, and they went 
oddly with his blue silk dressing-gown and em- 
broidered felt boots. He was good-humouredly 
bored at having to show me round ; but he 
took me in the day's work, and on the whole 
he was kind. 

" 1 don't know a thing about these machines," 
he stated candidly, and checked my flow of inter- 
rogation. 

" The fellows," he explained — about ^e Euro- 
pean employees — "don't get at all bad pay." 
He patronised me infinitely ; and I liked him 
very much. 

The shipping business, which is of considerable 
m^nitude, is in the capable hands of a British ex- 
sea captain. The blast-furnaces are contrived by 
Germans. The whole establishment is well organ- 
ised. The rifle factory is not anything like so up 
to date as the Indian one at Ishapore; but it was in 
full working a good many years before the Govern- 
ment of India brought themselves to the point of 
undertaking anything of the kind. The blast- 
furnaces, steel-making plant, and rolling mills have 
long been turning out pig-iron, rails, and girders for 
every kind of purpose, while the Tata scheme in 
India is still only hoping to do the same. I 
travelled by train for three hundred miles, from 
Hankow to the Yellow River, the whole way over 
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e^tf -five lb. railway rails manufactured from the 
ore in the Hanyang woiiu ; and I have Sheffield 
expert authority for the statement that there is not 
much wrong with the quality. 

Just now, the Hanyang steel factory is in a stage 
of transition, as the Bessemer process, hitherto in 
use, b being discarded, and the Siemens open-hearth 
system introduced. The yards are piled high with 
newly imported plant for rolling mills, furnaces, and 
elec ric installation, to the value of /* 120,000, which 
will take nearly two years to erect When the 
whole is in working the total output of steel is to be 
about one hundred thousand tons per annum. 

Two blast-furnaces, with modem steam blowers 
and pumping plant, are still in operation, turning 
out from one hundred and fifty to one hundred and 
eighty tons of excellent pig-iron daily. This is to 
be increased to four hundred tons when the new 
steel plant is ready. The iron-ore and limestone 
for the furnaces are brought up to the works in 
substantial flats, towed by steamers, from the 
Laishan mines, which are situated seventy-five 
miles down the Yangtse. A railway twenty miles 
k>ng connects the iron mines with Shihuiyan, the 
station upon the river where the flats pick up the 
mineral. Most of the coal and coke travel by river- 
steamer from Nganuen, near Ping Lsiang, three 
hundred miles south of Hankow, on the Kangsi 
border of the Hunan province. They are supple- 
mented by Japanese coal brought in as ballast by 
Japanese steamers that fetch pig-iron and ore. The 
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iron ore claims to contain sixty per cent of metal, 
and to compare with the boasted Swedish article 
in freedom from undesirable constituents. The 
Nganuen coal does fairly well, though inferior to 
the Japanese article. The railway, the flats, and 
steamers all belong to the works. 

The output of thirty-foot rolled rails has hitherto 
been about one hundred and fifty per diem. It is 
hoped to roll four times that quantity before long. 
It is unlikely that there will be any difficulty about 
a market Last year a consignment of pig-iron 
was taken to San Francisco by an enterprising 
company of shipowners in search of return freight 
for vessels engaged in carrying American lumber to 
China The cargo sold at a large profit ; and the 
trade may be expected to grow, as cheap freight by 
steamers which would otherwise be travelling empty 
can be relied upon. The Japanese Government is 
another large buyer of the pig-iron, besides being 
under contract to take annually one hundred 
thousand tons of unsmelted ore from the mines. 
The principal customer, however, is and always will 
be China itself. The Hankow-Peking railway took 
all the rails the factory could produce at the time 
the line was being built ; but the section from the 
Yellow River to Peking had to be constructed with 
foreign rails, owing to the extent to which the out- 
put of the factory was already booked for delivery 
elsewhere. At present the steel used in the rifle- 
making works at Hanyang is all imported from 
Sheffield. Crucible steel for the purpose, made 
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apoo the ^x>tt is to be one of the next develop- 



The position of the iron and steel works in regard 
to the Chinese Government is somewhat complicated. 
Viceroy Chan-Chi-Tung initiated the enterprise 
firom provincial funds, spending in all some five 
nuDion taels (half a million sterling). For some 
tune an annual loss was made upon the working. 
While this was still the case pressure to take over 
the ooncem was put upon Shengkung Pao, the 
fabulously rich ex-Taotai of Tientsin, who is now 
ooe of the members of the Board of Public Affairs 
in Shanghai. Shengkung Pao has since become the 
principal owner, and has increased by ten million taels 
the amount of the capital employed. The Chinese 
Government has retained a share in the concern, 
and shows the proprietary nature of its interest by 
exempting supplies imported for the use of the 
undertaking from the payment of customs duty. 

The rifle factory is a purely Government venture. 
It is equipped with extensive, steam-driven machine 
shops containing plant far larger and of better 
type than that employed in Shanghai. I found 
the works in full operation, and was told that 
they were turning out daily fifty completed rifles 
and twenty thousand smokeless cartridges to match, 
an estimate which I have reason to believe is 
under rather than above the actuals. The riHes 
are serviceable mausers, of the 18S8 pattern, with 
exposed breech action, tested up to a deviation of 
five feet at five hundred metres range. The stocks 
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are of locally grown walnut The rifles are better 
finished than those made at Shanghai. A European 
who had done a good deal of shooting with them, 
using the cartridges to match, told me that the 
principal defect he found was some liability, on 
the part of the exploded cartridge-case, to stick 
on the breech after the barrel gets hot. This does 
not entirely disable the weapon, but makes it neces- 
sary to have a ramrod ready to facilitate extraction. 
The cap of the cartridge is sometimes loose and 
liable to fall out 

The cartridges are sheathed with brass which is 
rolled upon the premises. The bullets are encased 
in nickel. The filling is done by automatic 
machinery, which weighs the bullets and the 
completed cartridges separately, and thus subjects 
the measurement of the powder to a double 
check. A percentage of the cartridges is proved 
by firing. Each process of manufacture of both 
rifles and cartridges is done by a series of spe- 
cialised machines so arranged that it is possible to 
follow the parts round the shops and see them 
grow, step by step, from shapeless steel bars, brass 
and nickel ingots, and walnut logs into the com- 
pleted weapon. 

The factory also makes quantities of a light 
field-gun with Nordenfeldt-block breech action, 
and short barrel mounted upon low field-carriage, 
with fork recoil attachment to the wheels. The 
gun is of 57 mm. bore. It carries a cast-iron 
shell, with brass percussion fuse weighing about 
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One of them went so far as to allege that four 
hundred people had been killed ; but we knew 
nothing of the story at the time, and I am afraid 
I cannot describe our journey as even adventurous 
in fiuicy. We found out afterwards that such dis- 
turbance as had occurred had been put down 
weeks before by some of the Nanking Viceroy's 
troops. The published reports were both exag- 
gerated and belated. Rebellion in China, one may 
mid in passing, is a large word for a comparatively 
harmless affair as a rule. The people inform the 
Governor that his exactions are in excess of custom 
and that he must reduce them. If he agrees, the 
natter ends. If not, there is a demonstration, and 
perhaps some shooting; but this is only pre- 
liminary to a compromise, for the Peking 
Government never backs up its officials when 
force has to be resorted to ; and the people seem 
temperamentally averse to pushing any successes 
they may obtain to extremes. The troops 
boast of the numbers of the enemy they have 
killed; but the fighting does not often amount to 
very much. A typical story was told me of the 
Taotai of a city through which I passed, who 
claimed to have put down a rebellion, but ex- 
plained, when pressed for particulars, that it had 
not been necessary to fight, since by happy in- 
spiration he had taken out a tiger skin, which 
Ind so frightened the insurgents that they had 
all run away. 

The train travelled, during the night, northwards 
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where the Chinese propose to found a big arsenal 
and factory, which shall be so far from the sea and in 
so ungetatable a location that it shall defy capture 
in case of war. The idea is one that has long been 
floating about in China. It contemplates that future 
to which all Chinese look forward, when a struggle 
with powers having command of the sea shall take 
place. I do not pretend to be able to say whether 
it will materialise. The difficulties that are to be 
offered to the invading army apply also to the 
transport of machinery and materials, and are very 
considerable. 

Hankow stands for Chinese enterprise. Its fac- 
tories are in a transitional stage. Europeans and 
Japanese own some of them and are employed as 
experts in others, but the part taken by the Chinese 
themselves increases continually. 




CHAPTER VIII 



TO PEKING BY RAIL 



UP to quite recently the traveller who would 
reach Peking overland from the valley of the 
Upper Yangtse had to resign himself to five hundred 
miles of weary stage driving, through country lanes 
which are dust-heaps in fine weather, and often im- 
possible bog^ in wet He was compelled to spend 
night after night, for weeks together, in the miser- 
able hovels with torn paper window-panes, which do 
duty for inns in China, with filth and disease for 
bedfellows, and discomfort and incivility in continual 
attendance. The capital of China was as inacces- 
sible by land as springless mule carts and absence 
of macadam could render it. Now the journey can 
be made without change from Hankow to Peking 
by rail. 

Up to last April one train started every day from 
each end ; but it went forward only during daylight 
hours, and took four days to traverse the line. The 
carriages were the ordinary day coaches in use upon 
lines in Continental Europe, and there were no 
arrangements for sleeping. Each night the traveller 
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swelled with covetousness as the richness of the 
country through which we travelled unfolded 
kself. I found myself asking, again and again, 
what could not Indian civilians have made of such 
m land and its millions of industrious, peace-loving, 
iMT-abiding inhabitants? For six hundred miles 
from Shanghai to Hankow, as I sailed up the 
Yangtse river, rice crops had stretched on either 
bank as far as my eyes would carry. As the 
raOway brought me north I passed into the 
temperate zone. The rice gave place to wheat 
Carefully tilled fields bearing promise of heavy 
harvest extended for five hundred miles at right 
angles to my former route. I was tracing out the 
bounds of plot of thirty thousand square miles of 
rich agricultural land, heavily populated and in- 
dustriously cultivated throughout Peasants at 
wayside railway stations were in coats of padded 
bed-quilt, with long months of wear inscribed upon 
the seams. The houses grew substantial. A 
winged stone screen, in blue brick frame, balanced 
in front of every door to keep bad spirits out ; for 
hobgoblins, as every child in China knows, cannot 
get round a comer. Purple masses of pendulous, 
tree-wisteria flower and white pear-blossom told 
of spring returning to a northern land. It was the 
last week in April, yet reasons of warmth made 
me seek out a car step, in an angle where the full 
heat of the sun could strike me and where the 
bitter, dusty wind was fended off by the car in 
front It is exhilarating to fly through Middle 
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China on the Hankow-Peking wagon-lit's train- 
step, and ridiculously safe where one has a stout 
brass handle conveniently placed on either side, 
as I had, to hold on to whenever a bridge beneath 
was deep or the willow-shoots on the embankment 
were swung suddenly away by an unexpected 
siding. 

At breakfast the Belgian conductor reported that 
we were approaching the Yellow River bridge ; and 
we at once sought the train windows for the 
embankments that the school primers talk about 
as protecting the country from flood. Presently 
we thought that we had discovered what we were 
looking for. The height climbed a hundred feet 
in the distance upon the left, and was covered 
with scrub-jungle, out of which rose joss-houses and 
Chinese dwellings. But it was rather too big and 
too much like a natural line of hills to satisfy our 
expectations. Another objection was that it was 
not continued on the right of the track, where the 
country stretched away indefinitely upon precisely 
the same level as ourselves. Doubts about the 
school primers' information began to gather in our 
minds, and were confirmed when a gleam of water 
flashed out of a yellow desert of sand at the point 
where what we imagined to be the embankment 
left off. The train stopped at the foot of the bill 
A short tunnel through an outlying spur lay in 
front. On the left was a flat-bottomed gully, 
which ran into the range longitudinally, and 
afforded a visu of irregularly piled-up loam 
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cc wr c red widi a framework of bushy trees. The 
brmodies were thickening with budding leaves, 
too smaD to throw any appreciable shadow upon 
the gfatfing dust. 

On the right a giant millipede strode on long 
thin legs into the distance across a waste of sand 
and waters. The bridge was there indeed. The 
qxir, through which the railway tunnelled, alone 
concealed its head. There was no embankment 
The line where the green crops ended and the 
ydlow parterre of sand and water began, stretched 
away to the horizon without break in level. There 
was nothing visible to prevent the pea-soup stream 
from extending when in flood to any extent over 
the cultivation. A schoolroom tradition was de- 
stroyed which the hills on the left could not restore, 
however like embankments they might seem. It 
is possible that the Yellow River may live, else- 
where in its long course, up to its old reputation 
of a stream embanked upon either side until it is 
high above the surrounding country. It does 
nothing of the kind, so far as I could see, at the 
point where the Belgian railway crosses it 

There was barely time to take a photograph of 
the gorge before the train plunged into the tunnel 
through the spur, and the roar of reverberating 
steel girders announced that we were upon the 
bridge. Behind us, lining the channel upon the 
left, was now the range of hills which ended 
abrupdy at the railway. In front the cobweb of 
girders stretched out over what seemed to be 
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some miles of a desert streaked with winding 
streams. Cautiously we rumbled forward and 
looked down through the open framework upon 
alternating dusty stretches and rushing water far 
below. In places the streams were grubbing, like 
terrier after rat, at the base of the perilously slender 
columns which supported the track. I wondered 
how much of the foundations had been undermined 
since the last train had crossed. Some of the dusty 
stretches were dotted with hundreds of blue human 
ants toiling to build up, at the more seriously 
threatened points, breastworks of sand which the 
water may or may not respect when it rises. 
Down-stream, a hundred junks floated placidly 
upon an expansion of the river, their sails gleaming 
swan-like in the strong midday light. 

The prolonged reverberation of vibrating girders 
gave place at length to the substantial hum of 
metalled permanent-way. We had reached the 
further lw.nk, where the train took heart and 
quickened its pace. We sped through low-lying 
country, across a flimsy embankment a few feet 
high, which gives the river-bed on the northern 
shore some slight hint as to the course intended 
for it — a hint which is omitted altogether to the east 
of the hills on the southern bank. Miserable huts, 
where once were thriving villages, reminded us that 
the population have not yet recovered from the 
floods in which millions of human beings perished, 
barely a generation ago ; but no sign appeared of 
the famine which must even then have begun to 
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pinch the people. The river still flows in the 
channel which it carved in summer fury, when 
it changed its course from the south to the north of 
the Shantung Peninsula and adopted the Pechihli 
Gulf, in place of the Yellow Sea, for its outfall. It 
is an obstacle which must always cause much anxiety 
to the railway. 

At almost every station where the train stopped 
we found a crowd of countrymen prepared to take 
intelligent interest in our afiairs. Of local traffic 
there was little, for few but foreigners travel by 
express in China, the man of the country preferring 
cheaper means of conveyance. The people had 
come from near and far to look at us. In only rare 
instances did they either beg or endeavour to 
dispose of inferior Chinese bronzes or more pre- 
tentious curios from Birmingham. At every stop- 
ping-place was a soldier in black coat and red 
inscription, carrying an 1888 pattern mauser rifle 
from the Hanyang arsenal, and proud to show us 
how smartly he could come to attention at the word 
of command. There was no ammunition in his 
pouch ; but we felt we were being taken care of by 
the Government, immanent somewhere as usual to 
watch over the safety of the troublesome stranger. 
We were received at a surprising number of 
apparendy insignificant halting-places by comfort- 
able Belgian station-masters. 

A pair of steel rails, glistening on a stone-ballasted 
side-track which branched away upon the left, soon 
reminded us that a British company, calling itself 
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the Peking Syndicate, is developing a coal-field 
in the middle of North- Western China, and will 
supply mineral of good quality some day to both 
Peking and Hankow. 

Eruptions of rough earth, amongst smooth g^reen 
crops, with a cypress-tree or two alongside, and a 
substantial stone table in front, where ghosts can 
sit conveniently to read inscriptions engraved upon 
stone pillars by pious descendants, became more 
and more frequent features of the landscape, as the 
second morning wore on. Presently we entered a 
region which was litde else than a vast graveyard. 
The horizon brisded with sharp-pointed earth heaps, 
each representing a tomb. Not a single neglected 
mound or protruding board was visible, though the 
Chinese place the coffin merely upon the open 
ground, and pile up earth on the top of it with- 
out any attempt at sinking it below the surface. 
The heaps were in groups, each representing a 
family, and sheltered by a mound to keep evil spirits 
away and preserve the *' fanshui " (good luck) of 
the location. These mounds are generally upon the 
north. It is on them that good spirits rest, with 
one elbow upon the mythical tiger and the other on 
the dragon that guard the resting-place of the dead. 
Cultivation goes on around the graves. Well-fed 
ox and corpulent donkey, yoked as a pair, drew 
substantial carts past the train. Blue poke-bonnets 
on wheels, with fine mules between the strings, 
pottered along the highways, the famous Peking 
carts that even a Chinese country quagmire does 
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of smoke, dust, and vapour that hangs over the 
hived dwellings of lesser folk. On the horizon 
to the left, the cathedral, where six years ago a 
stout-hearted French priest and a few converts and 
helpers denied entrance to besieging Boxer mobs, 
raises a Christian pinnacle. Nearer in is the fine 
American Methodist hosfMtal, which helps the 
missionary cause by filling a real want in the 
city. Immediately below, a stone clock-tower 
stands on g^uard over a prosperous British bank, 
a lasting memento of fifty soon-spent millions fur- 
nished to the Chinese Government A few well- 
paved roads are visible in the neighbourhood of 
the foreign Legations ; but they do not materially 
alter the character of the place. 

Mule carts still jolt silk-coated mandarins before 
dawn to daylight audiences in the palace. Black, 
powdery dust rises in the same clouds, to spread over 
the tinned foods and botded drinks which the globe- 
trotter survives as hardily as ever. The dim curio- 
shops in the evil-smelling lanes of the Chinese city 
have restocked their looted shelves with ivories and 
embroideries, and beg^n again their profitable trade. 
The coolies who drag ramshackle jinrickshaws over 
slimy refuse heaps, have dropped no note of aggres- 
sion in their argumentative claims for more pay 
than they are entitled to receive. The six years 
which have passed since the relief of the Legations 
have made no difference in the relative positions of 
the middle-aged puppet Emperor and the imperious 
Dowager he obeys. The old international jealousies 
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bristle behind the ostentatiously concealed 
placements of the herded Legations. But the 
itc man is no longer where he was. His repre- 
tatives continue to hold, with armed guards, 
und they seized at a time of war in the capital 
L people with whom they have since made peace ; 

this is merely one of the anomalies common 
the Far East. Great Britain and Japan have 
epted China as an independent power like them- 
res. The Americans are helping to keep up the 
>ression. France and Germany are trying to 
k as if they had not got any Chinese property 
ut their persons, whether in Tongking, Shantung 
elsewhere. Small fry like Portugal, Spain, Italy, 
gium, and Austria, which also hold semi-fortified 
itions in Peking, are watching their bigger 
jhbours uncomfortably. Defeated but still 
^ificent Russia only is unconcerned ; and now 
t one portal into China has been wrested from 

by japan, is pushing hard at every other. The 
nese are never tired of advertising that they 

do without the European. In Peking, one is 
ipted, almost, to believe that the European is of 

same opinion, and that he is endeavouring to 
ave in his battlemented Legation stronghold as 
e were upon sufferance or invitation. 
^ battered comer of the wall of the British 
tion of the entrenchment has been left unre- 
red to show the marks of the cannon which 
^ed upon it from the Imperial enclosure in 1900. 
t)ears in large, naive black letters the quotatiori. 
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" Lest we forget," but is inconspicuous in the 
policy of forgetting which is in operation. 

The Legation fortifications in Peking are neces- 
sary. If they were removed the Europeans would 
be unable to protect themselves and their women 
and children from the periodical mob violence which 
the Chinese Government has proved itself too weak 
to control. The Anglo-Japanese-American policy 
of preserving the autonomy and integrity of the 
country, adopted for international reasons far re- 
moved from Peking, has resulted in the compulsory 
assumption by the white man of an attitude which 
is foreign to his relations with every other alien race 
in the world. In India, a vast Empire has been 
built upon prestige. In China, prestige has been 
allowed to disappear, and the European has to put 
up in consequence with barely concealed contempt 
and hostility, which are liable to develop at any 
time into insult and injury. 

China has taken, in her own slow way, the advice 
continually proffered her from the West, to employ 
foreigners to furnish her with armament and to 
drill her soldiers. She has got together a great 
deal of more or less modem material of war, and a 
large force of men not altogether despicable, from 
a fighting point of view, in spite of the essentially 
peaceful character of her people. With Russia 
defeated by a nation that China holds to be her 
own inferior, and with France and Germany — the 
only other nations likely to interfere with her 
autonomy — in effectual check, she is forming the 
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inflated opinions of her own position natural to 
the Eastern mind. She has not forgotten the 
catastrophe which befell her efforts in 1 900 to expel 
the foreigner. She acquiesces in his presence as 
an unavoidable evil, and protects his person with a 
solicitude that is sometimes pathetic, in order to 
avoid subsequent trouble ; but she has no respect 
or liking for himself. 

The progress in certain branches of Western 
civilisation which China is making, is real and un- 
mistakeable. What is even more apparent than 
this progress, however, is backwardness in other 
branches. With a soil far richer than that of 
India and a population larger, more intelligent and 
more industrious, China is utterly distanced by that 
country in everything that public enterprise confers. 
In isolated industries initiated for her by Europeans, 
such as the iron and steel works at Hanyang and 
the brick tea factories at Hankow, she holds her 
own. In almost everything where her own people 
have been long in charge, she lags lamentably 
behind. The taxes levied by her officials are at 
least as heavy, /^r ra/iVa, as those raised in India, 
yet the corruption in her public services is so great 
that the total sum which finds its way into the 
Imperial Treasury is only about one-tenth of what 
the Government of India is able to spend upon 
administration. China is burdened with a relatively 
large national debt, yet she has practically no repro- 
ductive public works to lighten the burden of the 
interest. She does not own a tenth of the railway 
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mileage of India. The splendid canals, which cen- 
turies ago doubled the present fertility of enormous 
areas of territory, have fallen into ruin. The country 
is almost innocent of metalled roads. Possessed of 
a people amongst whom learning is a passion, her 
educational institutions have but one advanced 
student in the modern sense where those of India 
have scores. The Calcutta University alone 
possesses two thousand undergraduates. The Im- 
perial University of Peking, which represents 
modern learning in the capital, contained exactly 
two hundred and forty students at the time of my 
visit This university is one of the most deserving 
and valuable institutions in China. Its foreign 
professors are able and sympathetic, and, with 
proper support, would make its future distinguished, 
since finer raw material for intellectual development 
than the Chinese student is not to be found in 
Asia ; but it is fifty years behind the University 
of Calcutta; and even the small amount of en- 
couragement it receives from the mandarins is in- 
secure. It was founded only three years ago, as a 
sequel to the abolition of the Confucian examina- 
tions; but the Peking reactionaries are already 
undermining the basis on which it stands, and the 
edict issued in January, 1907, which reintroduces 
the Confucian standards, threatens to complete its 
destruction. Other branches of Chinese official 
enterprise are in an equally unsatisfactory position. 
A postal system on European lines has been intro- 
duced and has succeeded up to a certain point, 
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dianks to its initiation having been placed in the 
capable hands of Sir Robert Hart ; but here also 
Chinese interference has prevented the development 
which would have occurred in any better governed 
country. I saw in Tientsin men who had travelled 
long distances from the interior to collect at the 
head office of the Transvaal Immigration Agency, 
in person, sums as small as five Chinese dollars, 
remitted to them from Johannesburg. They could 
not get the money sent to their homes by postal 
order, as would be done, as a matter of course, 
in India, because the Chinese Post Office cannot 
be depended upon to perform such service with 
reliability. 

The state of medical science may be judged by 
the fact that when, in Nanchang, international com- 
plications hung upon the curing of the magistrate 
who cut his throat in the precincts of the French 
mission, the man died because not a Chinese 
doctor could be found, in a city of a million inhabi- 
tants, capable of performing so elementary a 
surgical operation as that of sewing up a by no 
means considerable wound. In Canton a temple 
flourishes as a dispensary ; but it affords no medical 
treatment. The patient gets what benefit he may 
from kowtowing to the individual image, out of 
sixty, which happens to be numbered to correspond 
with the years of his age. The high-class Chinese 
of Peking claim to be civilised, yet the Imperial 
Palace in the Forbidden City has all the insanitary 
and draughty discomfort of an ill-built shanty. 
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The Emperor ploughs with his own hands an 
annual furrow in the grounds of the Temple of 
Agriculture at Peking, to propitiate the weather; 
but he is helpless to save millions of the inhabi- 
tants of the Yellow River valley who die when 
the floods are excessive. His Imperial Majesty 
mounts the carved marble platform of the Temple 
of Heaven, and reads, for the information of the 
deity, a periodical summary of the acts of his 
administration ; but his officials still employ torture 
in the ordinary course of their dispensation of 
justice, and the rack, the thumbscrew, and the 
dragon's stool are a much-used portion of the 
equipment of every yamen. 

" I strung him up by the thumbs with my own 
hands," remarked a mild- faced Taotai to a European 
missionary ; " I was determined he should confess." 
Yet the malefactor in this case was merely an 
ordinary prisoner, accused of some purely domestic 
crime, who had annoyed the officer of the law by 
protesting that he was innocent. 

The people of China are the most law-abiding 
in the world ; but public opinion overrides the law, 
being so strong that it is the ultimate court of 
political appeal. The Government is one of in- 
action exacerbated by tax-gathering. The officials 
maintain their position, not by force, but because 
of the respect which constituted authority com- 
mands. They keep up soldiers and police to 
enhance the dignity of their own positions, and, 
incidentally, to suppress rebellions and catch, casti- 
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gate, torture, or behead such persons as they con- 
sider to be malefactors ; but all their actions are 
limited by what public opinion will allow. Local 
governors are appointed from Peking because the 
people would not otherwise recognise the validity 
of their authority ; but the imperial throne does not 
interfere in the ordinary administration. The head 
telegraph office at Peking, which handles the official 
despatches of the capital, is about as large as would 
be required in an up-country station in India. The 
Court demands of its viceroys and governors, first, 
that they shall remit it enough money to pay its 
expenses, and, second, that they shall keep out 
of trouble with the populace. Provided these two 
conditions be fulfilled the officials may do very 
much what they please. The towns are cesspools 
of insanitation, with dark tortuous passages in place 
of streets, and are devoid of the most elementary 
conveniences. This state of things is not due to 
ignorance. Close beside some of the worst of the 
Chinese towns are European - managed foreign 
settlements. Here everything is different The 
streets are broad and well-lighted ; electric trams, 
waterworks and sewers are maintained efficiently. 
Sanitation, order and convenience are attended to, 
because white men, and not Chinese, are responsible. 
But Peking is full of illustrations of the great 
possibilities of the Chinese. The massive walls 
are monuments of industry'. The carved temples 
testify to a long plundered national art. I spent a 
dusty afternoon looking for a magazine and powder 
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factory which a German map indicated as existing 
in the south-west comer of the Chinese city. I 
discovered the buildings at length, but they were 
deserted and in ruins. Alongside was something 
at least as interesting. It was a Chinese paper 
factory without appliances, other than a few vats, 
sticks, and mats, yet turning out a product which 
competes successfully, throughout China, with the 
machine-made paper of Indian and German steam 
factories. Pallid creatures stood up to their waists 
in holes in the earthen floor of the hovel in which 
the principal process was conducted, toiling early 
and late, under conditions of incredible insanitation 
and discomfort, each having to complete, as his 
daily task, the manufacture of six hundred sheets 
of coarse brown paper. I saw men handling the 
mats that did duty for screens, with skill that would 
have made them leading hands in any European- 
run steam mill. Yet they are content to labour in 
Peking for the remuneration of the meanest coolie. 
Such sights must continue until an administration 
arises capable of directing the great industrial 
abilities of the people into more profitable channels. 
There is no lack of intelligence in the ruling 
classes. Only honesty of endeavour in the interest 
of the public is required. At present the canker of 
dishonesty destroys confidence in everything that 
is official. Taotais of cities like Shanghai and 
Tientsin, who are the presidents of the local 
municipalities, make fortunes which are believed in 
China to run into hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
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When this is the case with superiors it is easy 
to picture what goes on with subordinates. The 
people are so extraordinarily honest in their private 
dealings^ and the officials rule them so largely by 
sufferance, that it is reasonable to hope» with the 
best informed foreign residents, for some efficient 
endeavour from within to end the eternal official 
squeezes that exist Honesty of administration is 
of comparatively late growth, even in England. 
America has attained it but partially, and Turkey 
not at all. China is only in the position from which 
Europe is emerging. Her ultimate regeneration 
is in the line of natural probability ; but the be- 
ginning so far made is small. 

Progress, where it can be made out, is still 
local and partial. Yuan - Shih - Kai, the Chinese 
administrator oftenest quoted for efficiency, has 
done much in his own province in training and 
arming troops, founding schools, and building roads ; 
but he is so solitary among his contemporaries as 
to force the conviction that, as a class, Europeans 
at present alone possess the qualifications required 
for the government of the country. Europeans, 
however, are being forced more and more into the 
background. As exploiters of the produce and 
suppliers of the markets they still prosper exceed- 
ingly in co-operation with their Chinese partnerSi 
though the recent boycott of American goods in 
Shanghai and Canton has given them a foretaste 
of what they may have to experience upon a larger 
scale. They manage a certain number of mines 
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and railways, but find increasing difficulty in en- 
larging their borders in these directions. Their 
influence has not been enhanced by the policy, now 
in the ascendant, of relieving the Chinese Govern- 
ment from fears of aggression upon the part of the 
European powers. Dreams of administering China 
as Great Britain administers India and France 
Tongking no longer visit the pillows of political 
attaches in the Foreign Legations. Consul-Generals 
and their satellite secretaries find their immediate 
duties of obtaining concessions out of the Chinese 
authorities quite onerous enough. If Chinese 
officialdom were less occupied in accumulating 
riches for its individual members it might preface 
reform by buying so many modem guns and em- 
ploying so large a staff of foreign military instructors 
as to create a crisis ; for power only, not will, is 
lacking for the complete expulsion of the European; 
but the financial aspect of the situation has proved 
deterrent up to the present So far as the nationali- 
sation of the Chinese army, announced in December, 
1906, is real, it does not alter the situation. The 
bringing of the whole or of any portion of the 
forces raised by the viceroys of the various provinces 
under the direction of the Peking War Office, would 
be important only if the central administration 
controlled the funds requisite to pay the soldiers. 
This is not the case at present, since the viceroys 
collect the bulk of the taxation with the exception 
of the customs revenue, which is pledged for the 
repayment of foreign loans. Intrigue and counter- 
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intrigue go on to-day in Peking as they have gone 
on for centuries. A month ago the influence of 
Yuan-Shih-Kai was increasing. To-day it has 
received a check. Should it prevail eventually, 
and Yuan-Shih-Kai establish himself as mentor to 
the throne, and maintain his position when the 
present Empress dies, it does not follow that he 
will be supported in the southern provinces. Even 
in the north the policy for which he stands will not 
necessarily continue beyond his life. 

The one factor in the situation which can be 
counted upon to endure is the loyalty to existing 
institutions of the Chinese people. I was shown 
notices in Chinese character, pasted on the walls of 
Peking, inviting subscriptions to a fund for paying 
off the foreign debt. This fund was started 
privately by a Chinese newspaper and is supported 
by voluntary subscriptions only, yet it already totals 
thirty thousand pounds — a sum which means in 
China a very great deal more than in Europe. It 
appeals to private endeavour to enable the dynasty 
to abstain from levying new taxes to pay European 
claims for Boxer outrages ; and the spirit which is 
behind it is the strongest that exists in China. The 
country is used to misgovernment, or rather to 
absence of government ; but innovation, and par- 
ticularly foreign innovation, is so resented that any 
scheme, no matter how preposterous, which claims 
to operate in the direction of ending it finds ready 
support. The new Peking bids fair to be sur- 
prisingly like the old. 
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The point of assimilation in methods, and even 
in morals, will no doubt some day come, and when 
it does we may look for a tremendous accompani- 
ment At present Western ideas seem little more 
than boats upon the old ocean of the Chinese con- 
sciousness. The mind of Kuang Hsii's four hun- 
dred million subjects still sways to its own laws, 
and pays little permanent heed to the disturbing 
splash of alien oarsmen. 



i 
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housed in spacious quarters with walls of stone and 
roofs of red iron. The accessories, from the police 
guard supplied by the Chinese Government, to the 
tank of hot water in which the coolies attain much- 
needed cleanliness, are upon a business-like and 
liberal scale. I was in time to inspect one of the 
last of the gangs of coolies to be despatched to 
South Africa. It was soon after dawn when I 
reached the depdt and the morning was chilly. 
From the dormitories, as I approached, came 
cheerful sounds of loud talk and lusty laughter, 
which suggested anything but the low spirits of a 
downtrodden people, or dissatisfaction with the 
contract that was being completed. I went inside 
in company with my host. We were at once sur- 
rounded by a crowd of coolies, all immensely 
interested in examining myself and my garments, 
for a new foreigner is a whole variety entertain- 
ment to persons waiting for a ship at Chen-wang- 
tao. The coolies had decided that they wanted a 
fire to beguile their leisure, and they did not hesi- 
tate to assail my companion with voluble demands 
to give it to them. 

They insisted like spoilt children. 

" Look at this foreigner's clothes," said one of 
them, in illustration of his argument, as he took 
hold familiarly of my coat, and felt the texture of 
the cloth. "It is thicker than ours." 

Their own clothes were of substantial blue cotton 
cloth, in some cases single, in others padded with 
cotton-wool, and at least as warm as anything they 
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irould have worn under similar circumstances at 
borne, where fuel would have been far too expensive 
to play with. The noisiest of the crew was a youth 
>f some eighteen or twenty years of age, with 
the copper- coloured skin, angular cheekbones, and 
irgumentative voice of the Tientsin street arab. 
He pushed his companions in the ribs to prevent 
Jieir interrupting his own strident vociferation. 
31ose to him in the group was a coolie of a very 
lifferent type, with wheat-coloured oval countenance 
noulded to the round outlines of a contemplative 
Mongolian Buddha. The rest varied between these 
videly separated extremes. 

The coolie-lines are within a walled enclosure, 
vhich also contains kitchen, offices, and a long series 
)f rooms through which the coolies pass on their 
¥ay to the railway-siding, whence a train carries 
:hem to their ship. Within these rooms the 
roolics are stripped, washed, medically examined, 
irrayed in new clothes, supplied with necessaries, 
md subjected to magisterial interrogation by 
!^hinese officials appointed to look after their 
nterests, and to secure that they shall understand 
he nature of the contracts that they sign. Each 
nan receives an advance of thirty Chinese dollars 
jCs) before he leaves the yard. He then inter- 
views through a grille any relations who may be 
here to see him off, and goes on board not only 
lean and comfortably attired, but also triumphant, 
or the service is so sought after that only a portion 
>f those who apply for it can be selected. 
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The resident staff includes a European doctor, a 
mandarin protector of emigrants appointed by the 
Peking Government, my friend the representative 
of the Transvaal Government, and a manager 
appointed by the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, 
who happened to be a Canadian. The coolies are 
thus under official protection of both the country 
from which they start and that to which they go. 
They make the fullest use of all the facilities that 
are afforded to them. 

In Tientsin resides a European recruiting-agent 
appointed by the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines, 
who supervises a number of Chinese sub-agents in 
the various districts of North China from which the 
coolies are drawn. I visited the main office in 
Tientsin city, where a small Chinese staff is main- 
tained under European direction for the special 
purpose of paying to families in China the allow- 
ances sent by coolies upon the Rand. Some eight 
thousand out of the fifty thousand shipped to South 
Africa send such remittances to their homes. The 
total paid out monthly in Tientsin amounts to about 
forty thousand Chinese dollars (;^4,ooo). The 
average individual remittance is five dollars — a sum 
sufficient for the maintenance for that time of a 
workman's family on the scale of comfort usual in 
the country. A coolie on the Rand receives a 
minimum of fifteen dollars monthly. He may 
double his earnings by doing piece-work, and can 
count in any case upon receiving the minimum, so 
long as he lives and behaves himself. His contract 
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is for three years. At the end of that period he 
receives a free passage back to China, and must 
either avail himself of it or sign on for a further 
period of indentured service. A good many bad 
characters managed to get shipped at first and have 
since had to be sent back to China. In a few cases 
the words "Once repatriated" appear upon the 
history sheet of a coolie. They mean that the man 
has got out again, after having been sent back as 
undesirable. This occurred in the early days of the 
undertaking, before the present system of super- 
vision had been perfected. It is now but very 
seldom that a man who has once been rejected 
succeeds in getting accepted in a fresh outgoing 
batch ; but some Tientsin bad characters boast that 
they have done so, and thereby twice secured the 
thirty-dollar advance, besides four passages forwards 
and backwards between Chen-wang-tao and Johan- 
nesburg, at the expense of the mines. When the 
system of finger-print identification, which is under 
introduction, is in full working, such incidents will 
become impossible. That they should have occurred 
in the past shows how popular is emigration amongst 
the people concerned. The ** two-times- 1 -go " men 
have had their day. 

I watched a gang of countrymen passing through 
the office to receive remittances sent to them by 
relatives on the Rand; for, as I have explained, 
neither the Chinese post-office nor the native 
bankers are trusted with any large portion of the 
remitting. Of the coolies I talked to through an 
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interpreter, one was a weather-worn farmer, who 
had come in seventy miles by boat to collect money 
from his son at the mines. His eye softened as five 
solid silver dollars were counted into his hand. He 
said no word ; but now he knew for certain that the 
son who had stolen away from home in hasty quarrel 
was alive, for had not the clerks searched through 
the register and not found against his name any of 
those red-ink entries of " deceased," " deserted," or 
" repatriated," which would have meant sorrow or 
disgrace or both ? The old man was in no great 
want of the money. His blue cotton coat and leg- 
clothes and parti-coloured felt boots were warm and 
in good repair. He carried a substantial umbrella 
of yellow bamboo and black-painted paper, that had 
cost forty cents quite recently. His crops this year 
were heavy. The remittance would be added to 
previous hoardings for buying land, and two seasons 
hence, when " Hu of the Great Happiness" (Hu 
Tu Fu) should come home after his three years' 
venture, there would be no more running away to 
Africa. 

A small, crooked-eyed man in grey had walked in 
twenty miles by road to cash an allowance which had 
been sent by his cousin. This cousin, he explained, 
had lived in his house when times had been hard, 
and was now faithfully discharging his debt for the 
kindness he had received. A poor blear-eyed 
creature, with contracted putty-coloured face, and 
tiny brass opium pipe dangling by a chain from a 
shaky wrist, was there to cash a remittance sent 
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him by a brother. He would spend the money no 
doubt on the drug he could no longer do without 

A middle-aged peasant had brought a straw-paper 
envelope covered with black hieroglyphics upon a 
red address-slip, which contained a letter of home 
news and shrewd advice to be posted to an absent 
son. In a rack above the door were a dozen similar 
missives, frayed and soiled from the handling they 
had received on their journey from the Rand, but 
safe and ready for delivery to whoever should 
identify his own name in the addresses they 
displayed. 

Inside the office were leather-bound books with 
long columns of entries which told how dutiful '* Li 
of the Everlasting Harmony" (Li Yung Ho) had 
paid to his old father ** Li the Forest Ranger " (Li 
Tso Liu), every month regularly for more than a 
year, what would keep the whole family in comfort 
at home. I learnt that the '* Prince of the Old 
Hostel " (Wang Lao Tin) had not been to collect 
the remittance sent by his nephew, the ** Prince of 
the Sea Gate" (Wang Hai Men) for three months, 
though the money was lying there waiting for him. 
I ascertained that ** Fang s " wife, whose family 
name as a maiden had been •* Li " (Fang Li Shih), 
for women in China have no first names, had col- 
lected two months' remittance from her loving son, 
•• Fang the Pillar " (Fang Chu). 

A drawer full of small black bank-books in neat 
leather cases represented :he accounts of coolies 
who had remitted for a time and then decided to 
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send no more. Long columns on thin, yellow note- 
paper told to him who could decipher them of 
complicated disputes about the ownership of money. 

** I came away to Africa and trusted to Kao San 
to draw my wages for my family ; and I think that, 
owing to the fact that I do not know where this 
man lives in China, or whether Kao San is his 
rightful name, I am afraid I shall lose the money 
I am working for here," wrote confiding Pao Wu 
Yuan, who had handed over his signed remittance 
sheets to a casual acquaintance upon the road, and 
now besought the European general manager to 
recover the documents. 

" I ran away from home. My mother s name is 
Chao Chung, and she is not a widow," began a 
complicated letter in which Chu Ho explained that 
the lady he had nominated to receive his remittances 
was not what he had represented her to be, and 
asked that the money should now be applied 
elsewhere. 

I learnt from a neat Chinese clerk, whom I found 
painting his language into a book, that a picture of a 
windmill stands for the name of the province Chihli, 
and that two black hooks hanging precariously to 
two upright strokes signify the hinged gate which 
they roughly portray. I was reminded besides that 
writing in Chinese still requires artistic talent, and 
that the accomplished work is of a kind to make the 
author justly proud. I know no country but China 
where even the hasty scribbling of a pencil note 
attracts respectful curiosity, nor shall I forget the 
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comfortable assurance of a highly educated English- 
speaking secretary, in a Governor's yamen, who, 
when bidden by the Governor to translate what I 
had taken down, disregarded my well-intentioned 
f>romptings and said with superiority, after ex- 
amining my notebook, that my writing was in 
'' the running hand/' and therefore undecipherable. 

Tientsin is one of the many dusty cities of China. 
One is tempted to wonder how long would elapse 
before one's own eyes would screw themselves into 
the crookedness of those of its Mongolian inhabitants 
if one were compelled to stay there. Notwithstand- 
ing the dust, Tientsin is a healthy place of residence 
even for Europeans. In the matter of materia! 
prosperity the city promises eventually to rival such 
busy centres as Hong Kong and Shanghai. Its 
foreign settlement already possesses broad streets 
and substantial houses, and is becoming an example 
of the immensity of the possibilities of commercial 
development in China wherever trade is encouraged. 
This is the more significant as nothing bigger than 
a coasting steamer can get up the narrow river to 
the wharves, and the port is closed by ice for 
several months each year. The trade during the 
winter finds an outlet at Chen-wang-tao, where 
vessels lie in an open roadstead of the Pichili 
Gulf 

The Chen-wang-tao harbour is the property of 
the Chinese Engineering and Mining Company, 
which of recent years has had as managers two 
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Aiiglo- Indians, Mr. Wynne, now a member of the 
Indian Railway Board, and Major Nathan, who, I 
understand, began his Eastern career in the Indian 
Public Works Department. This is a flourishing 
concern, in spite of a serious dispute in which it 
is engaged with the Chinese Government as to the 
ownership of the extensive properties it " controls. 
Its mines are situated between Chen-wang-tao and 
Tientsin, and are turning out anything from two 
hundred thousand to a million tons of coal per 
annum, of very fair quality, which is in use through- 
out the whole of Northern China. The demand 
for this coal so far exceeds the supply that I found 
Tientsin merchants groaning almost as loudly as 
those of Calcutta upon the subject of their difficul- 
ties; but this state of things appears to have been 
only temporary. Recently the company has won 
one lawsuit brought by the Chinese Government to 
secure a determining voice in its direction ; but an 
appeal has yet to be heard. Meanwhile one may 
recognise the competence of the present manage- 
ment in the excellent thirty-ton coal-wagons of 
uniform bogie pattern fitted with automatic coup- 
lings, which are in use for carrying the coal to 
Chen-wang-tao for shipment to ports along the coast 
These wagons compare favourably not only with 
such trucks as I have seen elsewhere in China, but 
also with the heterogeneous collection of miscel- 
laneous-pattern rolling-stock to be seen in India 
plying to the docks of Calcutta. Both Tientsin 
and Chen-wang-tao make an enormous demand upon 
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the country for labour; but the supply appears to be 
inexhaustible. 

From Chen-wang-tao I went by rail along the 
coast to Shan-hai-kwan (** Between the Mountain 
and the Sea "), the queer old fortified city where the 
three thousand miles of grey brick towers and earth- 
backed battlements, which are the Great Wall of 
China, end upon the shore of the Pichihli Gulf. A 
springless mule cart, with gowned Manchu driver, 
rendered possible but penible the crossing of the 
stony gravel- heaped plain upon which the city is 
built Thence I scrambled on foot some hundreds 
of feet up steep, grassy rocks amidst clumps of 
scentless violets and dwarf oak-trees. Personal 
comments from unsympathetic local riffrafT, who are 
the foreigner s bane in China, punctuated my exer- 
tions. The summit had its village and a cheap, 
gaudy joss-house. Upon one side the loneliness 
of a dark, wooded gorge was broken by a white 
mountain stream in a setting of yellow sand ; and 
on the other stretched the cheerful humanity of a 
wide rolling plain, where the ochre earth glistened 
through seedling crops to end sharply in the blue 
expanse of the Pichihli Gulf. 

The city of Shan-hai-kwan, with its grey castel- 
lated walls and gateways, is an irregular patch 
where the plain is cut in two by a long, sharp 
line of earthwork which connects the square 
keeps upon the mountain with the shore of the 
gulf. A shallow, winding river breaks through 
a narrow gap in the ruined fortifications at the 
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foot of the mountain. Behind the slopes rise 
steeply ; and height beyond height is crowned 
with grey stone towers that stand out against 
the sunset. On the green earth-banked side 
of the wall lies multitudinous China. On its 
steep, crenulated side stretches spacious Manchuria. 
The broken parapets have no modern use. The 
virile northern barbarian they so long held at bay 
rules the softer and more industrious southerner 
who built them. The mail train draws up for the 
night under the ruined masonry ; but that is only 
because hurry is unknown in leisurely Northern 
China. Shan-hai-kwan is a frontier post no 
longer. 

Another twelve hours* journey along the sea- 
coast, through a country which cold rain had sud- 
denly converted into a slough of slippery mud, 
brought me to the terminus on the western bank 
of the Liao-ho. Here I was deposited upon a 
bare spit of mud, with leaden-coloured water 
lashing itself into anger upon either side. A leaky 
dinghy with Manchu boatmen ferried me pre- 
cariously across to the wharves of Neuchwang. 

The province of Chihli through which I had 
thus passed was selected by the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Mines as the recruiting ground for 
coolies for the Rand with excellent reason. It 
teems with hardy labour. Upon the platforms 
of wayside stations where the train drew up were 
crowds of immensely powerful countrymen standing 
about in the rain in rough yellow oilskins, presum- 
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ably to guard the line. The train was full of their 
friends and brothers going backwards and forwards 
between their work and their villages. The streets 
of Tientsin were black with stalwart workmen 
busily following their respective trades, who gave 
an impression of numbers and of hardihood that 
I formed in no other city. Yuan-Shih-Kai has 
raised the bulk of his seventy thousand soldiers 
in the province without materially reducing the 
supply of men available. The fifty thousand 
coolies shipped to South Africa have been but 
a fraction of the balance. There remains a source 
of rough and ill-mannered, but also industrious and 
capable labour, which is available for transportation 
to any field, no matter how distant, that can offer 
good wages. Unlike the Indian cooli'^, the Chinese 
has no fear of the sea, no caste to break by crossing 
it, and no levitical penalties to face when he returns. 
He is also content to leave his women at home, 
and thus the problem of dealing with him in ex- 
patriation is simplified. He is the true industrial 
adventurer. Political danger may lurk in too 
greedy an appreciation of him ; but there is no 
doubt that he stores in his stout body much of the 
energy which is needed to furnish the industries of 
the modern world- 



CHAPTER XI 



PORT ARTHUR AS IT IS 



IN traversing China from Shanghai to the Great 
Wall my passport was not once asked for. I 
was free with all the world to go or come as I would. 
On reaching the confines of Manchuria this was 
no longer the case. Manchuria was closed to all 
foreigners except Japanese, who were pouring in and 
out freely. A prompt exception was made in favour 
of accredited British officers, who were admitted as 
honoured guests, guided over the battlefields, and 
passed on from one hospitable military headquarters 
to another. A civilian had first, upon one or two 
points, to establish his character. I was closely ex- 
amined by the Japanese Administration at Neuch- 
wang as to the objects of my journey. I was 
suspected of trade samples and observed for invoices. 
I might have had piece-goods in my pocket, a com- 
prador in my kit-bag, a street railway up my sleeve. 
Never was the fourth estate more diligently sworn 
to or more difficult to establish. Official telegrams 
flew between the Administrator of Neuchwang and 
the Governor of Port Arthur. I was beginning to 
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feel what it is to be an undesirable alien, when the 
reply from Port Arthur arrived, and I found myself 
suddenly transformed into a friend. I was called 
upon and entertained, and not allowed to pay my 
own way upon the railway. I found myself shep- 
herded wherever I went. A launch, courteously 
furnished by the Japanese Administrator, conveyed 
me to the terminus of the railway which is a couple 
of miles outside Neuchwang, A Japanese officer 
who spoke excellent English saw me off. 

The railway station of Neuchwang exemplifies 
what I found afterwards throughout both Manchuria 
and Korea. It is located away from the existing 
city, to enable the land around it to be taken up for a 
Japanese settlement, the Administration recognising, 
with careful foresight, that such land is certain to 
become valuable. The city, in fact, is to move to 
the railway, not the railway to the city. Regular 
traffic — for Japanese only — had been resumed upon 
the line. The train was full of Japanese, including 
military men, coolies, and traders. We changed to 
the main line from Harbin in the night. After that 
the train ran through to the junction for Dalny, 
whence a branch carried us to our destination, the 
entire journey taking only about sixteen hours. 

The line traverses the Liaotung peninsula from 
one end to the other. The fields are stony, the crops 
on the ground poor. Bare, round-topped kopjes, 
from which every tree has disappeared, give narrow 
horizon to the landscape. The country grows 
wilder and more rugged as the train moves south* 
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The ruins of grey brick houses, with big Russian 
windows, and broken, pagoda-tiled roofs, shiver 
naked, in the cold rain, about the railway stations. 
This grey brick is one of the most characteristic 
urban features of China, and it does not add to the 
cheerfulness of a damaged town. Holes, torn in 
the walls by shell-fire, expose the debris of enormous 
Russian stoves, of iron or glazed earthenware. The 
names of the stations are still in the Russian 
character. Smart Japanese, in uniforms borrowed 
from Germany and France, inquire pleasantly for 
one's passport, usually with at least an English 
" Thank you," to go with the bow. The document 
is so often asked for that one feels inclined to put it 
where the American traveller puts his railway ticket, 
in one's hat 

The Chinese inhabitant of the country is curiously 
scarce. Occasionally he hawks a big basket of 
excellent boiled eggs upon the platform, but even 
hawking is done more often by a Japanese coolie. 
Now and again the train passes the wretched mud 
hovels of a Chinese village. The fields are culti- 
vated along the railway, but the long, blue coat 
which proclaims the Chinese villager, is seen but 
litde upon the line. The Chinese women have 
crept back out of their hiding-places ; the men 
never entirely deserted their fields. The slaughter 
and license of the long campaign have left the 
survivors numb. If the British were in the place of 
the Japanese they would have large gangs of the 
inhabitants at work at every station, restoring the 
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houses, building feeder-roads into the interior, and 
incidentally earning money that would bring back 
prosperity. Unlike the Japanese, we might forget 
that we were under contract to quit ; but the country 
would present a less depressing spectacle than at 
present 

The kopjes link themselves together as the 
train approaches the narrow neck of the Port 
Arthur peninsula. The steep, pale-green slopes 
are scarred with red where the drainage has cut 
vertically into the soil, making channels which are 
natural shelter-trenches. Grey rocks, behind each 
of which a defender might crouch in comparative 
safety from rifle fire, jostle each other in crowded 
masses. One traverses the isthmus in the middle 
of the day, and may obtain an excellent view of 
the positions held by both the Russians and the 
Japanese in the big fight which preceded the Port 
Arthur siege. The isthmus is so completely com- 
manded by the kopjes which General Stoessel 
fortified, that the feat of the Japanese in capturing 
it seems as incredible as any other performance of 
the war. I passed twice over the spot, once on 
my way to Port Arthur, and once, afterwards, 
going north into Manchuria. The route is a 
good one to take on the way to Port Arthur ; for 
a view of this preliminary battlefield prepares one 
for the further proofs of disparity in fighting 
efficiency, between attackers and defenders, which 
stare from the shell-torn defences of what in other 
hands might have proved an impregnable citadel. 
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Before entering Port Arthur the train picks its 
way round the exposed, stony slopes of 203 Metre 
HilL The traveller has but to put his head out 
of the train window to obtain an idea of the over- 
whelming difficulty of the task performed by 
General Nogi's devoted army. The height which 
cost ten thousand men to capture has nothing to 
shelter its occupants from the pitiless fire of well- 
built Russian forts. The ridge is torn to pieces 
on the top, and burrowed into at the sides, until it 
has become a mere stony rubbish-heap. Later on, 
when I had quitted the train and obtained the 
necessary permission of the authorities to go over 
the defences, I had opportunity of seeing that the 
position of the Japanese, after they had captured 
the height, must have been very similar to that 
of the British upon Spion Kop. The trenches of 
the Russian defenders are obscured by the super- 
imposed Japanese works, facing in the opposite 
direction. The whole has since been demolished 
to remove the bodies, for the parapets were con- 
structed of more than stones and earth, wounded, 
as well as dead, getting built into them in the 
frantic haste of men endeavouring to shelter 
themselves from overwhelming shell-fire. Even 
now the entire surface is strewn with distorted 
shrapnel-bullets, and rusty shell-fragments ; and 
every shower washes additional mementos out of 
the ground. 

From the summit of the hill one sees the whole 
of the harbour of Port Arthur spread out below. 
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in wide green expanse. No glasses are requisite 
to make out the two Russian war-vessels, still 
awash upon a mud-flat, where they sank under 
Japanese howitzer-fire directed from the captured 
height The grey city and its numerous suburbs 
stretch out into the distance, beside and beyond 
the broad, white quays. It is easy to recognise 
the decisive nature of the position for which the 
Japanese deliberately paid so terrible a price. 

Purple violets, white-flowered Siberian edelweiss, 
green thyme and grey-leafed wormwood are aiding 
sparse grass, dark dwarf pines and brown-leafed 
Chinese oaks to cover up what has been. The 
curious must also be careful, for at his feet, amid 
the stones, are g^een, corroded buttons still attached 
to the matted fur of a grey Russian overcoat, and 
from the collar ' protrudes a column of dry, yellow 
cartilage and bone. That brown, mouldy, Japanese 
jack-boot, too, cast out so carelessly amongst 
weather-worn rags of what once were Calcutta- 
made jute sand-bags, lies more heavily upon its 
side than an empty boot should lie. A piece of 
a human jawbone, showing white where the young 
sound molars are smashed, rolls down the bare, 
steep incline with a loosened stone. 

Throughout the long line of eastern forts, where 
the fierce attack of August, 1904, failed to break 
the defence, the ground is equally eloquent of the 
struggle. The green turf of the steep hillsides 
is splashed with brown holes where gun-shots 
have struck. The wrecks of guns of position 
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are strewn along the crest The stony slopes 
below are burrowed in all directions by mines, 
counter-mines, and trenches, A stick of yellow 
dynamite, still ready to explode, lies between two 
pebbles in a whitey-brown paper wrapper on which 
the name of its German maker stands out in bold, 
black type. Rusty hand-grenade tins, dented, but 
in many cases unexploded, lie where they were 
hurled at approaching Japanese. Live shells, also 
too liable to go off unexpectedly for the casual 
visitor to annex, may still be picked up in quantity, 
including baby pompom projectiles and the missiles 
of the heavier guns ; for many percussion fuses 
did not strike fair on impact, shells often alight- 
ing with the wrong end foremost and failing, in 
consequence, to explode at first Enormous 
masses of pebbly concrete, with the debris of 
six-inch guns, smashed and hurled hundreds of 
feet from the forts which the Russians blew up, 
are still scattered amidst the ruins. One may 
look down a dark, underground passage, dug 
by the Japanese into the heart of one of the 
Russian works, and terminating there in the 
gaping hole of an exploded mine, and wander 
along miles of tangled barbed-wire, and bristling 
stake-pits. Sunken spots and patches of green 
weeds and grass, in otherwise sterile ground, tell 
a continual tale of what lies in shallow graves 
beneath the surface. The authorities have endea- 
voured to burn with kerosine oil whatever was 
incapable of interment ; but the Japanese officers 
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and men who are pouring into Port Arthur, on 
their way home from Manchuria, will long find 
only too graphic evidence for all their senses, of 
the fighting. Coolies are sifting out of exposed 
banks along the Russian works, incredible quantities 
of pencil-shaped bullets marked with the spiral that 
tells of their having been fired from Japanese rifles. 

Port Arthur is holy ground for all Japan, but the 
old Samurai families have left there so many of their 
best and bravest that they can claim it especially 
their own. Officers on duty, in far Manchurian 
stations, still speak with simple philosophy of the 
friends they have lost I have seen flowers, picked 
from the battlefields, treasured in little pocket-books 
by sunburnt veterans who would have seemed the 
last to indulge in sentiment. The long, white name- 
flags of the slain no longer hang beneath the red 
and white Japanese national banner in the villages 
of gallant Kiusiu ; but every straw-roofed maisonette 
will treasure some memento of the fields where 
husbands and sons gave their lives freely and gladly 
for their country. 

Within the defences, the city of Port Arthur is 
depressingly desolate. Whole terraces of fine Russian 
houses stand empty and dilapidated. Japanese coolies 
have been imported in large numbers, in connection 
with such works as the raising of the sunken battle- 
ships and the building of the new Japanese forts 
upon Golden Hill ; and they now ply with jinrick- 
shaws for hire in the streets. Japanese shopkeepers 
have opened stores of all kinds for the use of the 
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girrooQ ; but there is no demand for good accom- 
modation. The buildings struck by shells during 
die 81^^ are generally in ruins. No attempt has 
been made to alter the fire-scorched heap which is 
all that remains of the theatre which roystering 
Russians made famous throughout the East The 
beer-gardens are empty, and their once well-kept 
shrubs are growing into jungle. The wreck of a 
Russian cruiser, blown up inside the substantial 
stone graving basin, blocks the dockyard* Com- 
fortable droshkies, with good Russian horses 
between the shafts, rattle briskly over well-mac- 
adamised roads. The names of makers in Odessa 
are engraved upon neat gun-metal plates upon the 
coach-boxes ; but the drivers are blue-coated Man- 
churians and the occupants Japanese in uniform. 

The principal hotel is run by a manager from 
Tokya Russian tea, knives and forks stamped 
in Moscow, a big stove and roomy windows, 
recall a different past; but a shell-rent in the 
door and a comfortable kimono beside one's bed, 
to wear on the way to a copious hot Japanese bath, 
bring back the present reality. Once I saw one 
of the red-faced, bearded Russians who are asso- 
ciated with the place. I rubbed my eyes, but he 
was real, a solitary specimen admitted under some 
special circumstances, to close up his affairs. His 
presence emphasised the desolation of the change 
which has occurred. The chateaux, with double 
windows and spacious halls, built by extravagant 
Muscovites with ideas of Empire in their minds, are 
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Her own fine harbours in the Inland Sea are her 
proper stratepc base. She will di^iose to the best 
advantage of effects collected at the cost of millions 
by others and now surplus to her requirements. 

The precise part which military Port Arthur and 
its commercial brother, Dalny (re-christened Tairen 
by the Japanese) are to play, in relation with the 
other Manchurian ports of Neucfawang and Antung, 
will now gradually be determined Manchuria is a 
treasure-house which has Neuchwang and Antung 
as wide-open windows on either side, communi- 
cating direct with the central chamber, and Port 
Arthur and Dalny as narrow doors, set at the end 
of a long and contracted passage. The windows 
are far more convenient than the doors for purposes 
of both entrance and exit, but are barred in the 
winter, while the doors are not 

Strategically, Port Arthur and Dalny gave Russia 
the warm-water harbours in the Far East which she 
needed for her fleet ; but commercially neither of 
them prospered very notably in her hands. Their 
future is now further contracted The natural 
wealth of Manchuria is great, but it is situated far 
from the Liaotung peninsula in which Port Arthur 
and Dalny sund The stupendously rich coal-fields 
and grain lands in the north have distant Mukden 
as their centre, and the Liao river, with Neuchwang 
at its mouth, as their natural oudet The timber 
forests in the East are capable of competing success* 
fully with the American lumber upon which China 
now depends for much of its supply ; but they also 
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have an outlet of their own. They are located 
about the upper reaches of the Yalu river, and can 
float their produce by water to Antung far more 
cheaply than a railway could carry it to any other 
port Dalny is suitable as a distributing centre for 
the piece-goods and other manufactured articles, 
which are imported into Manchuria to pay for 
beans, coal, and timber exported. It may be 
capable, as well, of attracting a portion of the 
exports. 

The annual freezing of the Neuchwang harbour 
locks up the greater part of the bean produce of 
the Mukden plain. Capital is not turned over, 
nor is the crop got to market as quickly as would 
be the case were a constantly open port employed 
On the other hand, money is saved on freight 
Flat-bottomed junks may often stick upon mud- 
banks, and wait weeks for water in the shallow 
Liao-ho; but eventually they reach Neuchwang, 
where they put their produce direct upon the small 
but efficient coasting steamers that do the whole 
of the trade of the North China coasts. The 
sand-blocked Yalu river is also far from an ideal 
highway. Its port is a miserable place, but pos- 
sesses distinct advantages. It is the terminus of 
the standard-gauge railway to Seoul, which taps 
the produce of North Korea. It is also the 
terminus of the narrow field-railway to Mukden, 
which is to be converted eventually to the standard 
gauge. Pine and cedar logs, from the interior, are 
floated in rafts alongside its wharves. Its waters 
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are frozen for only a few weeks each year, so no 
very serious locking up of traders' capital occurs. 
It has a commercial future which is bound to affect 
that of Dalny and Port Arthur adversely. 

Port Arthur may become a rendezvous for the 
profitable globe-trotting traffic which the Japanese, 
with his infinite capacity for detail, knows well how 
to exploit Dalny is already a port of call for 
Japanese steamers. Japanese traders have estab- 
lished themselves there in some numbers, thus 
getting the start of other foreigners, whom I found 
in Chinese and Korean ports complaining loudly of 
being excluded. Japanese piece-goods and nick- 
nacks may select this entrance to Manchuria, but 
only a portion of the exports can be expected to 
leave it by the same door. 

A striking contrast to the empty warehouses and 
lonely wharves of splendid Port Arthur and Dalny is 
afforded by the busy traffic of squalid Neuchwang. 
Here no millions have been expended by would- 
be empire builders, but the muddy banks of the 
winding river are lined with junks. Steam-winches 
rattle merrily upon vessels loading Mukden bean- 
cake and discharging American piece-goods. A 
sand-bar shuts out all boats drawing more than 
nineteen feet of water. The river winds so much 
that the cutting through of a neck of mud, only 
1,650 feet across, would divert the stream altogether 
from the main esplanade of the port From the 
windows of the principal hotel upon the quay one 
sees, across the anchorage, beyond the mean 
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corrugated iron roofs of the terminus of the rail- 
way to Tientsin, junks which have already travelled 
by water sixteen miles on their tortuous journey 
from the port, only to sight it again. The wharves 
are built of little that is more substantial than 
dried yellow millet-stalks and rickety wooden 
stakes ; but a foreign trade of ten million sterling 
annually is being done in the port, and a boom in 
land values was going on, at the time of my visit, 
which afforded tangible proof of the confidence felt 
by the residents in the future of the place. 

Port Arthur and Dalny are in a very different 
position. They have been famous, but are now 
only the monument of a gigantic failure. Japan 
is obviously doing what enterprise can suggest and 
careful industry effect to exploit their possibilities ; 
but the task is difficult and the outlook far from 
bright 




CHAPTER XII 

NORTHWARDS IN MANCHURIA 

A CROWD of Japanese officers, in black 
uniforms, voluminous service cloaks, Bliicher 
boots, and smart German staff caps, was assembled 
on the Port Arthur railway platform, in front of a 
corrugated-iron ticket office, at seven o'clock one 
morning, when the train by which I was to travel 
was starting. The reason of so early a gathering 
was to give a send-off to a Japanese general officer 
who was leaving for up-country to rejoin his brigade. 
The ceremony of the leave-taking was one that I 
was subsequently to see repeated many times over 
in Manchuria, Korea, and Japan. The general 
stood in a regulation attitude upon the footboard of 
the carriage, and had something friendly to say to 
every individual present, not excluding the landlord 
of the little Port Arthur inn where he had put up, 
or the coolie in blue tights who had carried his 
luggage, and now waited, hat in hand, his patient 
Japanese countenance illuminated with the smile of 
adoration that only the condescension of a popular 
general officer of his own nationality can evoke. 
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The occasion was official, so there was much 
German saluting. It was also social, as was testi- 
fied by the cheerful peals of laughter from every- 
body present, which followed as boisterously upon 
the sallies of the youngest subaltern as upon those 
of bemedalled colonels and majors. The last salute 
was made and the last joke registered as the train 
moved off. I had made the general's acquaintance 
previously, and he asked me into his special carriage, 
luckily for me, as he was the only person upon the 
train whose speech I could understand. With the 
courtesy of his class he made me welcome all day 
upon his leopard skin. The adjutant and half-dozen 
subalterns who composed his staff travelled in a 
partially separated compartment, whence pleasant 
sounds of restrained laughter and talk floated to us 
continuously. German is the European language 
most often known by Japanese officers; and my 
companion spoke it with fluency. It was of course 
the experience most desired by every traveller — the 
realisation for himself, by actual contact, of the^ long- 
accepted theory of the Japanese military character. 
It was delightful to obtain this and to find, over the 
wide field of subjects we discussed, that sound sense, 
modesty, keenness, kindliness, and sureness of self, 
with which one had clothed the type so freely in 
imagination. 

When we parted in the evening I had obtained 
a glimmering, which subsequent experiences con- 
firmed, of the spirit that pervades the entire 
Japanese army in the field. It has been my good 
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fortune since to meet and to discuss the current 
political situation in the Far East with many 
Japanese leading men, from Marquis I to down- 
wvds. No one can do this and fail to comprehend, 
at least in part, the enthusiasm which made the 
victories of Metre Hill and Liaoyang possible. 
Sir Ernest Satow referred, in a recent speech at 
Tokyo, to the self - sacrificing loyalty of the 
Samurai towards his feudal chief as a base of 
Japan's great successes. One cannot travel long 
in Manchuria without recognising that there is a 
converse to this statement It is that the Japanese 
leader is a man to inspire the devotion he 
commands. 

The superior mixes with the subordinate upon 
a footing of something oddly like equality. I have 
seen a sergeant interpose a remark in a conver- 
sation between two captains in the train, and be 
responded to, as a matter of course, with geniality 
equal to his own. The food and warmth of his 
men is of more importance to the ofificer than 
his personal comfort Good fellowship is universal. 
It permeates the Japanese army, from the top to 
the bottom. The general can count upon every 
man in his command Selfishness seems to be 
almost an unknown factor, at all events in its 
obvious and familiar forms. Every soldier has 
confidence in his fellows. The cost to himself of 
what he may be called upon to do is the last 
thing to which he directs his thoughts. 

The country opens as the Port Arthur train 
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proceeds northwards into Manchuria. The kopjes 
separate from one another ; the stony fields become 
brown and loamy. Dingy mud homesteads, stunted 
oaks, dark pines, and vivid green pear-trees come 
into the picture at intervals. Streams appear, 
though very occasionally, flowing briskly through 
wide stretches of yellow sand, at the bottoms of 
valleys they have scooped for themselves below 
the general level of the country. The skeleton 
of a wrecked train lies at the bottom of one of 
the railway embankments. The whole of the 
iron-work, including wheels, springs, and frames, 
rusts in tangled confusion where it fell off the 
track ; but not a particle of the woodwork 
remains. White paint hangs to the stanchions in 
places, and is quite unsinged. The absence of 
wood is not due to accidental fire, but is because 
the Manchurian villagers are so badly off for 
fuel that they have picked the iron bones clean of 
everything capable of being converted into warmth 
in the long winter months. 

This scarcity of fuel is reducing Central Man- 
churia to a treeless land. The gigantic coal 
deposits in the Mukden plain will no doubt supply 
the deficiency some day : meanwhile reeds and 
millet-stalks are used to an astonishing extent for 
both fuel and building. I have it from a Japanese 
mining engineer of experience, who has inspected 
the Mukden coal-field, that one of the seams is 
one hundred and twenty feet thick, and that the 
quality of the mineral compares with that of the 
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Welsh product There were no means of checking 
this statement, but every one upon the spot with 
whom I have discussed the matter, is agreed that 
the value of the deposits is enormous. The mines 
are amongst the concessions transferred to Japanese 
ownership by the Portsmouth Treaty ; but I am 
told that only about Bve hundred tons per diem 
are being raised at present, and that the whole of 
this amount is absorbed by the local railways 
and steamers. The Manchurians, meanwhile, are 
cutting down every tree that is unguarded The 
Japanese in consequence have found the praise- 
worthy endeavour they have been making to re- 
afforest the Port Arthur peninsula almost as difificult 
as has been the corresponding task of the Germans 
at Tsing-tao. In each case young trees have been 
torn down ruthlessly, and much of the work has 
had to be done twice over. 

It was the middle of the night when the train 
pulled up at the bleak Liaoyang station, a place 
which seems, to the belated visitor, a thousand 
miles from anywhere. A Japanese subaltern 
stepped out of chaos with a paper lantern to 
meet me ; and I was glad to see him. We were 
soon tramping together through mud and rain, 
in what, but for the paper lantern, would have 
been utter darkness, to Bnd the military rest-house. 
My luggage followed upon the shoulders of two 
sturdy little soldiers in uniform. My hospitable 
conductor told me in broken German that he 
had been warned by telegram, by my fellow- 
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passenger of the morning, to expect me, which 
accounted for my reception. We were soon in 
the rest-house, which has been constructed out 
of a one-storied Russian building. I was regaled 
upon refreshing green tea and lighted to a 
comfortable bed with the bedclothes of Europe, 
no doubt a Russian legacy. 

A familiar bugle woke me in the morning. A 
polite litde soldier conducted me to a tub and 
gave me Japanese breakfast with many bows, and a 
smiling solicitude for my comfort that added another 
flavour of the country to every dish. My subaltern 
friend turned up with an orderly afterwards; and 
the three of us were quickly mounted upon tough 
little Central Asian ponies, and scrambling cheer- 
fully in and out of dykes and Russian trenches in 
the open country beyond the town. 

Sharp rain, with cold wind behind it, beat in our 
faces, numbing our hands, and finding chilly way 
into boots and garments till we were wet to the 
skin. The ground was a slippery quagmire of 
sodden clay. The watercourses were swollen and 
the trenches treacherous, but the clever little ponies 
struggled gamely across them. The millet of the 
country, which grows to be ten feet high, was only 
showing above the gfround, so every fold and crease 
in the expanse could be seen clearly. The main 
defences of the Russian position consisted of 
elaborate star-shaped forts, with heavily timbered 
shelter-trenches, surrounded by wire entangle- 
ments and stake-pits. These forts are set in a 
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wick circle around Liaoyang. They are about 
a mile apart from each other and a mile in advance 
of the old city wall. Most of the fighting took 
place, however, much further afield, General 
Kuroki pressing in upon the Russian left, while 
Nodzu hammered at the centre, and Oku on the 
right ; the Japanese advancing from the east and 
south in a semicircle of fifty miles radius. 

Some four miles out we rode round a high 
bare kopje of grey rock showing through the g^rass, 
which overlooks the rich brown plain on which 
Liaoyang stands. On the summit is now a rough 
stone memorial tower. 

At the foot, where the cultivation ends and the 
steep grassy slope begins, is a straggling Manchu 
village of brown mud huts, which was captured 
and recaptured again and again in the long-drawn- 
out fight. Beyond the village, a red scar, amidst 
grey rocks on the green expanse, indicates a line 
of hastily built Russian trenches, extending for 
miles through the hills, with frequent gun-emplace- 
ments at lower elevations in the rear behind the 
crests. Many of the advanced bastions, whence 
the Russians directed the fire of their men, are 
still intact The main line is broken in numerous 
places. From the Russian positions one looks 
towards the lines from which the Japanese ad- 
vanced. The view is of bare hills, which are 
high on the east and sink into rich cultivated 
plain to the south and west The entrenchments 
were noticeably mainly Russian. Japanese oflScers 
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I have talked with recognise that their men had 
to learn in this respect from the enemy. They 
are characteristically modest about the obviously 
superior morale which enabled them to attack, in 
the open, lines long prepared and strongly held. 
They make the reasonable claim, however, that 
in individual initiative they had a superiority 
which was often of decisive value. They found 
the Russians entirely dependent upon their officers 
and completely disorganised without them. When 
it became necessary to retreat, the Russian soldier 
flung away rifle, clothes, and transport and gave 
no thought to the future. The Japanese could 
act upon his own initiative ; he had resources and 
confidence in himself and stuck always tenaciously 
to his rifle. 

My pony slipped heavily, once in the course of 
the day, on a wet skull, half-buried in one of the 
trenches. The effect of shell-fire was evident 
upon some of the earthworks, but the soft loam 
of the country had absorbed most of the more 
obvious marks of the fighting. Graves are plen- 
tiful, but they are not conspicuous. Yellow cow- 
slips and blue irises are poking gentle faces through 
the long, wet grass above them. Village huts have 
been rebuilt with the materials of ruined neigh- 
bours, whose owners have disappeared. The rain 
has washed ashes and roofless mud walls into the 
spongy soil. Every stick of unclaimed timber has 
been carried away. The village dogs are no longer 
sated. They attacked us so hungrily, as our ponies 
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waded through the filthy quagmire, which is the 
road between the huts, that the orderly was tempted 
into drawing his sword upon them« Big-boned 
Manchurians and their listless women and ragged 
children peered out of doorways as we passed. 
There was little else to indicate that we were 
in what, two years ago, was a hotly contested 
comer of one of the biggest battlefields in the 
world. 

Our route, on the return journey, took us by 
the Antung trunk-road, which figures upon the 
maps as having been the main channel of supplies 
for Kuroki's army. It is a mere track through 
a vast plain of cultivation, without metalling of 
any kind We found mules ridden by well-dressed, 
dripping Chinese, and heavy two-wheeled carts with 
rough, and equally wet Manchu drivers, struggling 
through freshly ploughed land to avoid the even 
deeper quagmires of the road. Big stone slabs, 
which once formed part of bridges, encumbered 
spots where the mud track plunged through water- 
courses. No vehicle except a Manchurian mule- 
cart would attempt to go forward at all, and even 
the mule-cart is often bogged There is no other 
road in the country. 




CHAPTER XIII 



AT MUKDBir 



BETWEEN Liaoyang and Mukden the plain 
of rich cultivation grows wider and more 
open. The rugged hills recede to a horixon which 
becomes continually more distant upon either side, 
as one journeys northward. The houses about the 
railway stations are a litde more systematically 
shattered than further south. Earthen mounds are 
piled high round the buildings which remaint to keep 
out stray Hunchus bullets. The fields are more 
thickly furrowed with shelter-trenches and more 
honeycombed with stake-pits. Drawing near to 
Mukden, one sees Russian forts with covered 
timbered-ways and barbed-wire entanglements, 
similar to diose about Liaoyang. White, sail* 
covered stacks of military provisions make giant 
encampments about the railway stations of both 
Liaoyang and Mukden, but are being gradually 
depleted as the Japanese evacuation proceeds. 
Heaps of empty meat-tins mark the sites of 
deserted encampments. From time to time one 
sees recruits at drill ; for the Japanese Government 

Ml 
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is infusing the spirit of its veterans into the rising 
generation by withdrawing the men who went 
through the campaign and replacing them, for 
garrison purposes, with youngsters who enthusias- 
tically study the sites of the battles. 

The military staff officers at Mukden are in 
occupation of Russian-built bungalows near the 
railway station ; but the administrative offices are in 
the heart of the city. A two-foot tramway with 
wooden packing-cases upon wheels for passenger 
cars, and big blue-coated Manchu coolies for motive 
power, connect the two. Each car takes one 
passenger, and the coolie, applying a sturdy 
shoulder, pushes behind — a leisurely and inex- 
pensive form of transit which I saw nowhere else. 

Mukden is a typical, walled Tartar city, with high 
stone-battlemented bastions, wide-arched gateways 
and steep-roofed watch-towers. Broad - hipped 
Manchu women, with dyed cheeks, and scores of 
small looking-glasses flashing in carefully braided 
hair, walk freely about the crowded streets upon 
natural-sized feet, which are a relief to the eye after 
the deformed misery of the Chinese women who 
tottered about the cities I had come from. Coarse- 
featured men, in wadded coats, crack cane whips 
over six-in-hand teams of fine mules which have 
to strain to pull rough country-carts out of the 
quagmires of the principal thoroughfare of the 
city. Loungers of various Mongolian types are 
to be seen in the crowd. Booths along the pave- 
ment are doing a thriving trade in every imaginable 
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article of necessity and adornment, from stout 
leather harness and iron cooking-pots to red 
umbrellas and long, black hair-queues. 

I was indebted to the Japanese Administrator for 
a comfortable droshky with a fine Russian horse. 
My cab arrived with a broken spring from its 
struggle through the ruts. A second was found and 
conveyed me half-way across the city, only to be left 
bogged in the Piccadilly of the place. Eventually 
the inevitable, springless, blue-hooded Pekin mule- 
cart turned up, which proved able to negotiate 
even the Mukden roads. The appropriate official 
visits were duly paid, and a start effected towards 
the ancient tombs of the Ming dynasty of China. 
VV^e toiled through a mile of moist, black dough, 
where the shopkeepers were busy filling up new- 
made ruts. We bumped with spine-dislocating 
crash from one big paving-stone to another, under 
the dark city gateway, and emerged outside on a 
Golgotha beset with odorous refuse and mangy 
country dogs. The road then climbed to a grassy 
down, where a bracing wind chased swaying 
masses of golden buttercups under a sky of blue 
broken by white masses of cloud. One filled 
one's lungs and stretched cramped muscles in 
the delicious warmth of direct sunbeams. Soon 
the downs gave place to sheltered coppice, where 
soft green newly-emerged hawthorn foliage was 
tinted with the swelling promise of white May-buds. 
Mistletoe hung nestlike in dark clusters from gnarled 
branches of frequent trees. Oak-leaves which had 
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not put ofif the brown tint of recent birth threw 
mottled shadows upon the way. Wild apricot and 
pear-trees nodded in the background. Bees busied 
themselves noisily over dandelions which had un- 
accustomed white, as well as familiar yellow flowers. 
Carved pillars and grotesque stone dragons, 
memorials of a dynasty departed, waited at 
regular intervals in the shade. Suddenly the 
way was paved with big square blocks. A stone 
balustrade stood on either side. In front, two 
Chinese lions grinned in sandstone, at the top of 
wide, paved steps which led through an elaborately 
carved stone gateway into the courtyard of the 
tombs themselves. A white cloud of wild carrot- 
flower obscured the lower steps, and clematis 
climbed over the side. Dry dandelion-heads 
scatteVed gossamer seedlets over fresh dock- leaves. 
Irises made purple spots between the stones and 
violets bloomed upon mossy banks, beneath Indian- 
red walls. The sun shone warm through in- 
vigorating air. The hum of bees, close at hand, 
mingled with the soft distant drone of cooing 
pigeons in the pine-trees and the deep g^nt of 
frogs in fish-ponds not far off. The stiff little 
Japanese interpreter, who had guided me, re- 
marked, sentimentally, that the place reminded 
him of his native land. 

We entered through an elaborate archway, roofed 
with the glazed, yellow tiles I had seen before in the 
Forbidden City of Peking, and decorated in bas-relief 
with imperial, five-clawed dragons of rough brown 
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and graea porcelain, which shaded into mofe 
pracious bhie. Within, a broad, straught, paved 
«my was flecked with sunlight which fdl throi^ 
the matted branches of stunted pines. Beyond 
were the yellow pagoda-roofs of the tombs. The 
pines ended abrupdy in an open space. On 
either side was a well-drilled company of giant 
lionsi camels, and elephants in stone. An enormous 
stone cart-horse, ¥rith thick, hairy fetlocks, helped 
to keep guard A gaily decorated, tiled pagoda 
held the first of the graves. Within its waUs an 
inmiense stone tablet stood to attention upon a 
stone tortoise, the size of a hay-stack, and bore, 
in deep-cut Chinese hieroglyphics, the hbtory of 
majesty buried below. 

Chinese carpenters were sawing up timber a 
litde further on. An old Chinese custodian 
tottered up from amongst them and demanded 
our passes. I surprised him, shordy afterwards, 
surreptitiously holding a measuring-rod against my 
back. To him I was a Russian, returned from the 
north. I felt a throb of perfectly unjustifiable 
gratification. 

A few hours later I was back in the cramped, 
dirty bazars of the city, where the courtyards of 
the imperial palace draw the stranger within their 
walls. The Mings must have sheltered themselves, 
when they were alive, much worse than when they 
were dead. After the large-minded spaciousness of 
the tombs, the palace seemed insignificant and poor. 
Its interest centred in the relics of past dignity it 
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housed. Richly jewelled weapons, quaint carved 
red lacquer-ware and polished brass which had 
miraculously escaped the covetousness of contend- 
ing armies, were brought out by brusque Chinese 
custodians, in prompt if ungracious obedience to the 
order I presented. I was shown weird coloured 
portraits of fierce, high-featured, Tsin emperors and 
mild, round-countenanced student Mings. I was 
taken over an inner library, where were long walls 
covered with shelves filled with enormous flexible 
books in yellow and red cloth binding, which con- 
tain the official history of the imperial dynasty. 
The volumes were in course of being removed to 
another part of the building, to make way for 
repairs. I met a procession of packets, each con- 
taining two books wrapped up carefully in Japanese 
piece-goods, staggering down the passage by which 
I entered. Each packet had four stalwart Chinese 
coolies toiling at it with thick bamboo carrying- 
pole. Each book would have covered a moderate 
sized dining-table when opened. Each, I was told, 
set forth the achievements of the reign of some one 
Ming or Tsin. 
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duty for carriages, he must arise betimes who would 
travel to Antung otherwise than upon a goods 
wagon already filled with coal. I reached the point 
upon the muddy plain, which is the Mukden railway 
station, in what seemed to me the middle of the 
night ; but a crowd was already besieging the train. 
I found four Japanese officers, a baby, five women, 
two soldiers, and twelve private gentlemen, all 
endeavouring to pack themselves and their not 
inconsiderable baggage into one luggage-van, which 
represented the first-class accommodation of the 
mail train that was about to start. When I added 
myself to the total we were twenty-six. The third- 
cljiss passengers spread their wraps upon the top of 
the loose Mukden coal in the three open trucks 
behind us. A little engine was harnessed at one 
end and a guard's brake at the other, and we 
started gaily for Korea. 

It is cold between night and morning in the May 
of Manchuria, and a tight squeeze was not an 
unpleasantly warm one, at least at first. Later on 
it was different, when the sun got up and the limita- 
tions of the two-foot six-inch gauge had had time 
to impress themselves. Rice sausages, loaded with 
sticky flavouring, bottles of Kerin beer, and steaming 
kettles of aromatic Japanese tea were handed in, 
over good-humoured heads, at the first wayside 
station ; and I found myself in cheerful and hospitable 
comradeship. The officers immediately produced 
their visiting cards — have the Japanese borrowed 
this custom from the Americans, or did Commodore 
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Perry bring it back from Japan ? — and we exchanged 
these tributes with due ceremony. The twelve 
private gentlemen were more shy of introducing 
themselves in the presence of the ever-impressive 
military caste ; but our company was permeated by 
a thoroughly good understanding. How impossible 
would have been such sociability in a railway 
carriage of India, where half of a parallel gathering 
would have resented sausages as unclean and the 
other half would have made the air unbearable with 
hubble-bubble smoke ! 

The line we were traversing is of the portable 
type which claims, as its main attraction, that it can 
be laid down quickly. It makes no pretence to be 
permanent The bridges are of rough pine logs 
spiked together crazily. The embankments are of 
hastily thrown up and not yet consolidated sand and 
mud. The springs of the trucks are of a kind that 
the passenger remembers tenderly. The line was 
intended to feed General Kuroki s army in the long 
campaign that preceded the battle of Mukden ; 
and well it fulfilled its purpose. It now serves as 
an alternative route between Japan and Northern 
Manchuria. The Tokyo authorities propose to 
convert it to the standard four-foot eight-inch 
gauge. In this case it will complete the main line 
connection between Korea and China, and fill up 
an important gap in the railway route that will 
eventually connect Fusan. in the south of Korea, 
with the Trans-Siberian line, and thus with Europe. 

A few miles outside Mukden we crossed a narrow- 
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gauge feeder railway, which connects the Port 
Arthur track with the coal-mines of Middle 
Manchuria. Thence the route took us across the 
level plain towards the distant hills of the south- 
east On the way we passed more entrenchments 
and wire-entanglements, part of the Russian 
lines around the city. The first thirty miles 
were through flat, open cultivation. Steep, grassy 
hills, with grey rocks in patches, then closed 
gradually in upon either side. For twenty miles 
thereafter the train travelled up a level valley of 
rich, ploughed land, averaging perhaps a dozen 
miles in breadth. This valley separates positions 
occupied by the Russians and the Japanese respec- 
tively throughout the whole of a long winter, 
when the contending armies lay opposite to one 
another in snow that was sometimes three feet 
deep. One of my fellow-travellers had served 
through the campaign with Kuroki's forces, and 
could point out ruined mud hovels in the plain, 
which he had seen taken and retaken, and tell how 
dear some of the Russian hilltops, which lined our 
horizon upon the left, had cost to obtain. 

"The Russians were great diggers, but our men 
learnt, gradually, how to dig as well," he remarked, 
as mile after mile of red patches upon the bare, 
green slopes indicated to us where the Russians 
had thrown the ferruginous subsoil out of their 
timbered, shell-proof trenches. There was one low, 
rounded hill in particular, with a monument upon 
its summit, which my companion considered to have 
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been the centre of the fight that decided the fate of 
Mukden. Glasses and maps were brought out by 
all the officers, and eyes sparkled in the telling of 
how» after long days of costly failure, the guards 
stormed it in the night and made good their cap- 
ture. Apropos of this fight, the story was told me 
of certain newspaper correspondents with Kuroki's 
army whose coolness in the fighting had made an 
impression upon the Japanese. They were de- 
scribed to me as •• tapfere Herren," who were upon 
captured heights with their note-books and pencils 
almost as soon as the Japanese got there with their 
rifles. My companion was unable to tell me their 
names, but described them as American. One felt 
an anonymous glow of satisfaction in these news- 
paper men for making themselves respected ; 
for the attitude of contempt for our race, which is 
unpleasantly universal amongst the Chinese, is also, 
I have found, not unknown in Japanese circles, 
though here it peeps forth but seldom from behind 
a smiling mask of careful politeness. 

As the morning broadened into day the hills on 
either side of us closed in and grew steeper and 
more rugged. A few oaks, wild-pear and ragged 
pine-trees appeared. The train climbed, jolting up- 
wards along sandy shelves, on steep, slippery slopes, 
and over top-heavy log bridges from which we looked 
down into boulder-strewn river-beds far below. 

•• He should say his prayers who would travel 
by this line," said one of my cheery fellow-passen- 
gers ; and this was a great joke, good-humouredly 
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translated into German for my benefit Another 
effort, much applauded, reminded my companions 
of the swords with which they were to tackle 
Hunchus highwaymen who might infest the line. 
They were still unpleasantly active, it seemed, 
wherever the strong hand of the Japanese was not 
upon them. 

The train stuck in a heavy cutting at the head of 
the valley, but eventually struggled, panting, over 
the watershed, and bumped with dangerous speed 
down the slope on the other side. The country 
now grew wilder. We found ourselves, presently, 
in a magnificent gorge with crags several hun- 
dred feet high. A trout-stream rippled amongst 
cream-coloured, marbled rocks and splashed over 
picturesque weirs to turn queer, horizontally-set 
wooden mill-wheels, with daylight showing between 
the spoke-like blades. A pagoda-roofed temple 
sat, complaisant, upon a peninsula of buff-coloured 
quartz. We saw weather-worn Manchu coffins, 
with sides of three-inch planks, set out upon the 
bare ground in cramped, sloped fields, in some 
cases entirely exposed, in others supporting a dome 
of earth, which covered only the lid and left sides 
and ends in view. Here the trees had multiplied 
into forest. Felled pine-trunks were piled in con- 
fusion upon each other in the stream-bed, at the 
bottom of steep slides, down which they had been 
precipitated to await a flood to carry them to a 
market Green hawthorn-trees were bursting into 
snowy bloom. The call of a cuckoo gave the 
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silence a sentiment when we pulled up at a wayside 
station to water the engine. Everything was rest- 
ful except the jarring train. 

The coal-trucks were here transferred to a siding. 
We took on, in their place, heaped-up loads of loose 
beams and scantling, which threatened to pour 
devastatingly into our truck whenever the grade 
was down-hill. The little engine smothered us 
with coal-smoke ; and the sun became a furnace 
under which we roasted in tightly packed layers. 
The baby definitely declined our united blandish- 
ments, and yelled continuously, for even a Japanese 
baby is human. A stout gentleman in a kimono 
snored upon my shoulder, and the narrow board 
that did duty for a seat developed aggressive 
angles. The five Japanese ladies piled themselves 
into a heap of shapeless misery at the far end of the 
truck ; the five husbands held the baby by turns. 
Seven o'clock in the evening arrived at last, how- 
ever; and the tired little train bustled punctually 
into the station of Gibatto, where we were to spend 
the night, after a good thirteen hours* run. 

An iron-roofed shed with mat walls served as a 
Japanese inn. The charm of a cap>acious wooden 
boiler, with a hot stove-pipe running through it, 
was slightly impaired by the doubtless fully justified 
criticism of the twenty men, women, and children 
who turned up to watch my endeavours to tub in it 
without parboiling. The crowd got itself, after- 
wards, one by one, into the scalding interior, with 
apparent satisfaction and no false modesty what- 
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ever. I felt it was merely the eccentricity of the 
foreigner to object to publicity. 

I was allowed to hire the best accommodation 
of the house. It consisted of a cupboard sepa- 
rated off by a partition of matting from the 
general apartment where the cooking of the 
establishment was done, and my fellow-passengers 
fed, smoked, and slept. The excellent boiled 
rice which was brought to my cupboard was 
heaped high in steaming plenitude in a house- 
maid's bucket I experimented, also, upon a 
whole trayful of delicacies in little lacquer-ware 
bowls, including Japanese soup, dried fish, and 
novelties in mouth-wrinkling pickles. A warm, 
black cotton quilt and a yellow sheet which had 
seen service since the wash, but was not aggressive 
on that account, made a snug sleeping-place upon 
the floor. 

Daylight saw us again in the train proceeding 
through broken country. Stools of Chinese oak, 
with young, yellow foliage, began to be prominent 
in the forest In places there were sheer cliffs 
of rock a couple of hundred feet high. Twice 
the line crossed the watershed. " Bunsingling " 
was the name given by the Japanese officers to 
the principal pass. Trenches crept out upon the 
slopes ; and I was told of heavy fighting that had 
taken place to secure possession of the ranges. 
The line rose, further on, by a series of long curves 
and zigzags, over a spur. From the summit one 
looked back upon what seemed like five sets of 
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Mparate lailways* so much does the line double 
upon itself to obtain the necessary gradients in 
dimbing up from below. A tunnel is to be con- 
structed in this place when the expected conversion 
o( the system to standard gauge takes place. In 
the afternoon we were in an open valley bounded 
on the east by jagged blue peaks, where Manchu 
villagers found asylum for many of their women 
during the campaign. The line of the Russian 
retreat, after the battle of the Yalu, was up in 
this valley ; and we were able to trace the location 
of one of the lesser cavalry fights. 

The sun was low, in a cold, grey sky as the train 
made its way into an open plain swept by the chill 
sea air of the port of Antung. Shadows settled 
over the rugged peaks we had been amongst. On 
one side of the line a big Manchu was hoeing 
in his field. On the other a fine team of six 
mules, harnessed in three pairs to a country cart, 
iras standing in startled disorder, the attention of 
the animals fixed upon the train, regardless of the 
irhip wherewith their lusty driver endeavoured to 
ret them back into the track. A large-limbed 
>easant woman, with unbound feet, had turned 
jnabashed to stare. Close by was an open shed, 
n which one could see two little women in butterfly 
)bis, retailin;^ green tea to Japanese soldiers — a gay 
fttage scene in diminutive. 

The train itself also repaid attention. Though 
3n its way out of Manchuria, a land of oil- 
seeds and other produce that pay well to export. 
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its trucks were empty of goods. On the other 
hand, it contained a queerly assorted set of pas- 
sengers. I stood upon the platform of a bogie truck. 
My refined little captain, with a language of Europe 
upon his lips, was on one side of me. On the other 
was a typical sergeant of infantry with round, bucolic 
features, who addressed his official superior fami- 
liarly across me, in Japanese, in the intervals of our 
talk. On the open truck immediately in front of us 
were Japanese veterans, on their way home at last 
from the long campaign, clasping their rifles, as if 
they loved them, against their long, black overcoats. 
In the next truck but one sat stout and comfortable 
Japanese traders, travelling to Japan to buy a 
second or a third instalment of manufactured goods 
for sale in the still nominally unopened markets of 
Mukden. Further up squatted Manchu Chinese, 
one of them with pendulous lips wrapped around 
the ragged edges of a tin of sugared chestnuts, 
shared with him by his neighbour, a hospitable 
Japanese recruit 

The Japanese affects to despise the Manchurian 
because he thinks him a coward ; but in ordinary life 
the two races get on pleasantly together. The 
Manchurian holds his own. I have seen in his case 
none of the personal contempt with which low-class 
Japanese too often treat the Korean. 

The military rest-house at Antung. where I spent 
the night, was typical of its kind in Manchuria. It 
was a one-storied house, built originally to accom- 
modate a Chinese official. Its paper windows faced 
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into the paved courtyard, which was g^uarded by 
a stout wooden gate. Fireplaces in the outside 
walls suggested possibility of warmth within. A 
yellow-capped Japanese soldier looked after me. 
He had been selected for this duty on the ground 
of knowing some English, which enabled him hos- 
pitably, but quite without reason, to lament his 
inability ''to welcome properly." 

I learnt before the morning something of the 
etiquette of a Japanese officers' mess, and was 
initiated into the ceremonial of its rice and pickle 
dinner, served on lacquer-ware, eaten with chop- 
sticks, and washed down with tiny cups of green 
tea. We were travelling under field-service con- 
ditions, so I was able to study the neatness and 
efficiency of the officer s kit, which weighs, includ- 
ing bedding, only forty pounds. I was shown 
besides the capacious overcoat, and the platinum 
rice-boiler which make each individual Japanese 
soldier almost independent of transport, for at 
least three days at a time, wherever water and 
firewood can be procured. This equipment is not 
brought out upon stated occasions only, but is in 
everyday use by both officers and men. It is thus 
under continual test. Deficiencies and defects are 
not left to be discovered upon service, when they 
cannot be easily rectified. Economy and simple 
efficiency are kept up, which contrast sharply with 
the luxury in cantonments and elaboration upon the 
march which obtain amongst most white troops. 

Officers in uniform who had risen at dawn to 
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speed their parting comrades and guest, nuule 
formal salutes and shouted carefully framed sen- 
tences of kindly good wishes, in broken English, 
as we clattered out of the courtyard of the 
rest-house next morning. The route lay 
through sleeping shanties, to the low river-bank 
which bounds the harbour. The neighbourhood 
was not attractive. Shallow water a mile wide 
gleamed cold in the grey twilight A small 
Japanese steamer was waking up In midstream. 
Along the bank slept a collection of native river 
craft, the broad sails lowered upon deck, the masts 
a forest of rough brown timber. Acres of ware- 
houses with grey corrugated iron roofs, sail-covered 
mounds of army stores, black heaps of coal from 
Chen-wang-tao, and disordered stacks of squared 
timber were dotted along the marshy shore ; for 
Antung has not forgotten that it was the principal 
base of the Japanese armies throughout the war. 
A ferry-boat, propelled with the broken-backed 
oars of the Inland Sea, carried us to Korean terri- 
tory across the river, where a grown-up train was 
busily shunting. Only five miles up-stream was the 
battlefield of the Yalu, where the Japanese fought 
their first serious engagement ; but I had not time 
to visit it. A sharp scramble over timber which 
had floated from the now confiscated Russian 
concession up-country, a race for the platform, 
and 1 had barely caught the train which plies 
along the brand-new Japanese railway to Seoul. 
Manchuria was behind and Korea before me. 




CHAPTER XV 



DIFFICULTIES IH KOREA 



I BEGAN my first day's journey through Korea 
by falling soundly asleep in what, after two 
days in a truck on a half-built military railway in 
Manchuria, appeared to me exquisite luxury. This 
was the white-wood, American-built, third-class 
corridor car that I found waiting for passengers 
on the Korean side of the Yalu river. 

The Japanese built the Korean line hurriedly, 
during the war. They imported half of the labour 
from Japan, and forced the Koreans to supply the 
other half upon pay which seems to have been 
sometimes far from adequate. The track traverses 
the entire length of Korea, from Antung, on the 
Manchurian border, in the north, to Fusan, on the 
straits of Tsushima, in the south. Midway it 
passes through Seoul, where a short American-built 
line connects it with the port of Chemulpo. The 
southern section, between Fusan and Seoul, is in 
full working order. It has substantial girder- 
bridges and well-laid permanent- way. The 
northern half, between Seoul and Antung, is 
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being rapidly improved, but has reached at 
present only to the stage where trains must run 
slowly by day and not at all at night Shaky 
log bridges are still in use, but are being replaced 
everywhere by steel and stone of modern pattern. 

The Japanese have good reason to be proud of the 
undertaking. They have had the courage to adopt 
the standard four-foot eight-inch gaug^, thereby 
assimilating it with the Chinese lines which it will 
ultimately join, but rendering it altogether different 
from their own system in Japan, which is still upon 
the now inadequate metre gauge. Their action in 
this matter is the more enterprising since shortage 
of broad-gauge rolling stock at the time of the war 
compelled them to incur the enormous labour and 
expense of reducing to narrow gauge the Russian- 
built line between Port Arthur and Mukden. This 
they must now undo, for they have no intention of 
allowing any narrow-gauge section in Manchuria to 
interpose between the standard-gauge lines of China 
upon one side and those of Korea upon the other. 

Two formidable rivers, the Yalu and the Liao-ho, 
will have to be bridged before the long-dreamt-of 
through line from Peking to Fusan will become a 
reality. Japan s object is plain, and there can be 
no question either of her ability or her determina- 
tion to carry it into effect without much delay. It 
is to bring the South China market for Osaka piece- 
goods, and the Mid-China ore supply, which is 
required for the Kiusiu steel works, into connection 
with Fusan without break of bulk. Fusan is but 
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half a short day's sail from large harbours upon the 
Japatnesc coast Japan looks forward to sending 
her own manufactured goods by rail to Peking, and 
thence throughout the length and breadth of China 
as far south as Canton, for Canton is certain to be 
connected by rail with Hankow, and thus with 
Peking, some day. In this case she will succeed 
to a position in the markets of China even more 
commanding than that occupied there by Russia 
prior to the war. And railways which carry goods 
can be used, in case of need, for troops. 

Japan sees no reason why her commercial de- 
velopment in China should not be peaceful. She 
sees, also, that the stronger her strategical position 
there, the less likely are other nations to interfere 
with her plans. For the time being Japan is in 
league with Great Britain and the United States 
to maintain the integrity of Chinese territory, since 
the longer China can be kept intact the more firmly 
will Japan be able to establish herself in a position 
superior to that occupied by any other nation in 
the Far East She can afford to wait It is easy 
to understand, under these circumstances, the efforts 
which Russian diplomacy is making to further the 
pushing forward, from the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
of an independent branch line to connect with Peking 
by way of Kalgan. The weight of Germany s 
influence is with Russia in this matter, for Germ.iny 
sees that at present her own schemes of develop- 
ment from her base at Tsingtao are in check, and 
that Russia can be used as a counterpoise to Japan. 
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The Korean railway is a monument to die 
organising and constructive ability of the Japanese 
people. Unlike most of the trunk lines in Japan, 
it was both financed and built without the inter- 
vention of either a foreign board of directors or of 
foreign engineers. The engines and the cars which 
I saw upon it were of American make. The sig^nals 
and the notices regarding them are English, but 
the engineering and traffic management are entirely 
Japanese. The trains run punctually and smoothly, 
and are attracting large Korean, as well as Japanese, 
traffic. The undertaking presents a concrete ex- 
ample of Japanese success in a class of enterprise 
in which, up to the present, the Chinese have feiled 
signally. 

I enquired somewhat particularly into various 
branches of the organisation. My observations 
lead me to believe that the staffs of officials at 
the stations are distinctly larger and somewhat 
more costly, upon the whole, in spite of the low 
pay of individual employees, than would be the 
case on a line worked by Europeans or Americans. 
Mistakes have been made in taking Koreans from 
their fields, to compulsory labour upon the line at 
seasons of maximum agricultural activity, when the 
exercise of forethought, in giving out the railway 
contracts earlier, would have enabled the work to 
be accomplished more quickly and with less friction. 
The Japanese complain of the Korean labourer as 
lazy and inefficient Theretort is made, on behalf 
of the Korean, that the Japanese have neither the 
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temper nor the capacity to handle alien labour 
economically. It must be added that the organisa- 
tion of the railway services is efficient. I was 
especially struck by the completeness of the police 
arrangements and the excellence of the working 
of such conveniences as telephone communication 
between the stations. A small constable pounced 
inevitably upon me and inquired concernedly after 
my permits if I allowed myself the relaxation of 
a stroll upon any wayside platform where the train 
drew up ; and my companions were able to arrange 
by telephone, from Anju, for the forwarding of 
luggage left behind upon the Yalu river. 

The indigenous passengers to be met with upon 
the Manchurian lines were few, and the trains were 
packed with Japanese ; but the car which I entered 
at Wiju, on the frontier, was crowded with Koreans ; 
the Japanese constituted only a small minority. 
The Korean is a fine» upstanding individual, who 
enhances the distinction of his appearance by some 
of the most wonderful conceivable clothes. From 
his feet to his neck his garments are white. His 
feet are covered by short, thick, snowy cotton socks 
with pointed, open-worked, straw slippers. The 
remainder of his ample person is enveloped in a 
long, loose flowing coat. His yellow hands and 
face and his black hats — for he wears two head- 
covers at the same time, one on the top of the 
other — make the only colour marks upon him. 

Korean hats are a study in themselves. The couple 
worn by the ordinary father of a family, when not 
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in mourning, are both constructed of open-worked 
horse-hair. The one that is put on first is dome- 
shaped, with a depression in the front of the top. 
It is not unlike what a Bombay Parsee's cap would 
be if it were made of gauze-netting and worn with 
the front behind, and is obviously the ancestor of 
the black head-dress of the Daimyo which is to be 
seen in many an old Japanese print The outer 
hat is a combination of a bird-cage and a Welsh- 
woman's national head-gear. It may, for aught 
I know, also have claims to be the original of 
the British top-hat It fits over the first, like a 
thimble on a finger, but both are so transparent 
that the top-knot of black hair, which indicates that 
a man is married, can be seen lying within them, 
like a chop in a meat-safe. The bachelor's locks 
are not done into a top-knot, but are allowed to 
flow. Until he is married, therefore, a man wears, 
instead of the dome-shaped underhat, only a broad 
band of black, plaited horse hair, intended to re- 
strain his tresses from getting into his eyes and to 
prevent the outside structure from galling his 
forehead. My fellow-passengers included Korean 
officials, whose national hats were adorned with 
black gauze flaps and peaks, which turned them 
into miniature pagodas. In one corner of the car 
sat an individual whose father had died less than 
a year previously. He wore a white cottage-thatch, 
a yard across, his eyes looking out of a gable in 
front The Korean, it seems, believes that Heaven 
must be displeased with the man who suflers be- 
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reavement, else why, he asks, should it deprive 
him of a relative? He hides himself, therefore, for 
twelve months, from the sky, beneath an enormous 
hat, which is white, to indicate his sorrow. A 
second mourner was of older standing. He wore 
a white topee which approached in shape to that of 
ordinary Korean life. The wearer, in this case, was 
supposed to be approaching readmission to celestial 
favour. 

On the seat in front of me, was a Korean 
woman, in homely voluminous white petticoat, the 
first of its kind I had seen worn by any Eastern 
female. Her head was bound not unbecomingly in a 
large white handkerchief. A short, white jacket, with 
long, close-fitting sleeves, covered up precisely that 
portion of her person which a European lady thinks 
fit to expose in a ballroom, but left bare some inches 
of smooth, yellow anatomy immediately below. 
Slung in cramped sitting posture upon her back, 
in a clean sheet knotted over her sturdy shoulders, 
was a fine, black-haired, tawny-skinned baby, which 
purred good-temperedly so long as the mother 
thumped it rhythmically behind ; for the blows, 
though seemingly severe, meant that it was not 
forgotten. The father, like every other Korean in 
the car, including the woman but excluding the 
baby, smoked a long tobacco-pipe. An assortment 
of white packages hung from his waistbelt 

The Korean differs from the Japanese in washing 
his clothes rather than his person. He is a 
pleasant-tempered, easy-going fellow. His courtesy, 
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the petticoats of his women, and his own top-hats 
all seemed to me originals, beside which the 
corresponding articles of the European were but 
pretentious derivations. A smart little English- 
speaking Japanese gentleman, who had discovered 
and befriended me upon the train insisted, for my 
edification, upon exchanging his own black frock- 
coat and bowler-hat for the flowing white robes of a 
Korean lad alongside. The temporary barter 
having been effected and the garments donned, he 
demanded of me whether I found him a Japanese 
or a Korean. There was but one answer possible. 
The big Korean and the little Japanese had 
changed themselves effectually into one another. 
Had I not seen the transformation I should never 
have suspected its possibility, for nothing could 
have been more unlike than the two individuals in 
their respective national costumes. The resemblance 
in features and expression is real enough to justify 
the well-worn statement that one must hit a Korean 
before one can be sure he is not a Japanese. The 
Korean apologises ; the Japanese hits back. My 
Japanese friend, in this instance, was an enlightened 
member of his race. His friendly playfulness 
towards his Korean fellow-traveller made pleasant 
contrast to what I saw later on ; for it is un- 
fortunately true that patience and self-restraint, in 
dealing with a subject people, is not characteristic 
of the Japanese who are now in Korea. 

The wide plains and rugged gorges of Manchuria 
change, almost as soon as the border is passed, into 
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scenery which might be that of a Japan under 
misfortune. Green velvet patches of seedling rice 
are dotted over a brown, watery swamp, on either 
side of the raised railway embankment. Strong, 
straight-backed cattle take the place of Chinese 
mules. Green kopjes hem in the view, and differ 
from those of the northern shore of the Inland 
Sea, chiefly in being neglected and bare instead of 
covered, as in Japan, with carefully planted trees. 
Frequent villages of squalid shanties flit past the 
windows. One is constantly tempted to consider 
how easily, given national security and public con- 
fidence, these structures would grow into the 
pleasant homesteads with their Noah s-ark gardens, 
that are one of the happiest features of Hondo. 

Chinese influence upon the architecture presented 
itself in the shape of chimneys connecting with the 
flues beneath the floors, which had somewhat in- 
effectually warmed my slumbers at Antung. These 
chimneys are sufficiently remarkable. They look 
as if they were constructed of packing-case boards, 
bound round with hay-biinds. I was told that this 
sccmin<^ly dangerous arrangement is less liable to 
prcxluce conflagrations than it appears, since the 
chimney is the direct outlet, not of the fireplace 
itself, but onlv of a series of horizontal brick 
passaijcs which conduct the smoke beneath the 
dwelling-rooms, from a fireplace at the other side of 
the buikling. The system makes the Korean shanty 
one of the warmest places imaginable upon a cold 
winter s night The rooms are ovens, capable of 
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being heated to any temperature that the fuel- 
supply will allow. The reason my oven at Antung 
was disappointing was because the fire was out! 
The Russians took advantage of the inflammable 
nature of the roofs to destroy the villages upon the 
line of their retreat. I have heard this measure 
criticised by Japanese officers on the ground that 
it inflicted unnecessary hardship upon the people, 
since the houses held little or nothing that was of 
assistance to the pursuing Japanese troops. 

Now and again we passed crowds of the inhabi- 
tants, assembled apparently with no other object 
than to see the train go by. A large proportion 
were women, the balance equally idle men. All 
looked clean and well-fed. All were attired in 
white, sharply punctuated by the black hats of the 
men. Along the rivers that we crossed clothes- 
washing could be seen in active operation. The 
industry takes up so much of the energies of the 
people that the Japanese are bringing pressure to 
bear to restrict the wearing of white, for they 
imagine that the Korean might do more work if 
he were not engaged so perpetually in washing his 
g^arments. 

The Peking road, the one track in the country 
which can claim to be a highway, was visible 
occasionally. It runs, more or less parallel to the 
railway, from one end of Korea to the other. The 
Japanese improved it at the time of the war, to 
enable artillery to proceed along it ; but its present 
condition is poor. I was told by men who have 
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used it recently that many of its bridges are still 
of the Korean type, which means that they are 
dismantled every rainy season and piled upon the 
banks to remain unutilised until the floods subside. 
Loaded carts are left stuck in it for months waiting 
for the surface of the soil to dry sufficiently to 
enable them to be extricated. In the summer the 
road is sometimes a foot deep in dust. 

Half-way to Seoul, beneath the battlemented 
walls of an old Korean city, I saw the location of 
the first fight of the war. The engagement was 
between Japanese infantry and raiding Russian 
cavalry. It was these Russians who burnt the 
Korean villages so ruthlessly as they retreated. 
To-day, however, the Korean hates the Japanese 
far more bitterly than ever he hated the other 
invader. 

The train pulled up for the night outside the city 
of Pingyang. The land on which the railway station 
is situated is of considerable value, and the taking of 
it up has been quoted to me by members of the anti- 
Japanese party in Korea as a typical example of the 
high-handedness of their new masters. A number 
of Koreans were evicted from their houses with 
little ceremony and less compensation. Much hard- 
ship was caused and friction was increased by the 
action of individual Japanese immigrants, who were 
allowed to add to the confusion by confiscating 
property upon their own account. In the disorder 
that arose, the Koreans complain that neither 
justice nor protection was extended to them. It 
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was only reasonable that the Japanese should take 
up the land. The railway is the single reliable 
means of locomotion in the country, and the sur- 
roundings of its stations are certain to become 
valuable. It is not unfair that the increment 
should be appropriated by those who had the 
enterprise to build the line. As to the methods 
adopted, much may be forgiven of a people 
engaged, as the Japanese were, in a life-and- 
death struggle with a great Power ; but it cannot 
be denied that mismanagement occurred, and that 
steps which might have been taken later on to 
restore confidence were unduly postponed. 

Pingyang is a typical Korean city. Its streets, 
though narrow, are far wider and cleaner than 
those of native Canton and Shanghai. It has fine 
old stone gateways and bastions which recall the 
architecture of China ; but its one-storied houses 
and its inhabitants remind one at every step, of 
Japan. It is located upon high ground, on the 
bank of one of the numerous rivers of clear, rip- 
pling water, which are as noticeable a feature of 
Korea as of Japan. I found the barley crop which, 
three days earlier at Mukden, had been but just 
above the ground, already in Korea ripe for the 
harvest. The cold wind of the north had given 
place to warm, balmy breezes. The people lack 
the stimulating atmosphere which has fostered the 
hardy Manchu. 

The train reaches Seoul on the evening of the 
second day after leaving the Yalu. It halts at the 
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capital for the night The following daylight hours 
carry it right through to Fusan. On the way it 
traverses some difficult country. The Diamond 
Mountains, which shut off the people of the south 
of the peninsula from those of the north, are passed 
in the afternoon of the final day. Here are a 
number of troublesome tunnels which afford a 
good example of Japanese engineering skill. The 
mountain range, until the railway came, was so 
hard of passage that it created an ethnological 
parting which is apparent to-day in the fact that 
the inhabitants, on one side, approximate to those 
of Japan, and on the other have closer relations 
with Central Asia and China. The range is a 
dividing line no longer. 

At the moment, Korea is in a critical position. In 
every locality that I halted at, traversing the country 
from the north to the south, I heard similar testi- 
mony. All of it tended to show that the Japanese 
have made a most unfortunate start with their 
administration of the country. In Seoul I looked 
into carved wooden chambers in the deserted North 
Palace, where the queen of the present Emperor 
of Korea was murdered, one night fourteen years 
ago, by members of the Japanese party, including 
police. Purple irises have blossomed, season after 
season, since then, in the shadow of the roval seven- 
clawed dragons of the pagoda-roofed structure. 
Seedling pines in the shrubbery behind, have 
pushed up into trees, as the Emperor's sons have 
grown into manhood ; but the pillared dancing-hall 
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has stood deserted, the royal fish-ponds are choked 
with weeds, and the cane-bucket of the old stone 
well in the garden has hung unused. The Emperor 
has refused to return to his violated house. The 
hundred yellow cardboard rooms of the dead Queen's 
quarters are still in the disorder in which they were 
left on the night of the murder. The brown stain 
of royal blood upon the floor has not been washed 
out 

It might have been supposed that, in fourteen 
years, the Japanese would have lived down or 
worked out the memory of this unfortunate incident : 
but they have not. The Korean considers that 
what has since happened is entirely in keeping with 
the beginning. The European in Korea is only 
one degree less despondent, though, unlike the 
Korean, he is prepared to make allowance. The 
Japanese soldier in the field has proved himself 
considerate and merciful as well as brave and 
efficient; but the same cannot be said of the 
Japanese proletariat in Korea. Assaults by 
Japanese upon both Koreans and Europeans have 
been unfortunately frequent In such cases as the 
one which occurred the day before I reached Seoul, 
where the Catholic bishop was mishandled in his 
own cathedral by Japanese soldiers in uniform, the 
offenders were identified and redress has been 
obtained ; but this seems to have been the exception 
rather than the rule. I do not attach importance to 
isolated instances of the cuffing of Koreans by 
Japanese which I myself witnessed, though the 
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spirit thus accidentally betrayed made a very un- 
fitvourable impression upon me at the time. What 
I saw was confined to the lower orders of each 
people; and I had no means of ascertaining the 
nature of the provocation given. It would be 
foolish, however, to overlook the opinion which I 
found general amongst merchants, missionaries, and 
other Europeans resident in the country, and which 
was expressed to me with varying degree of reser- 
vation, according as the sympathies of the individual 
were for or against the Japanese. The few 
Koreans I talked with were unable to restrain the 
violence of their antipathy to the ruling race. 

A story was told me by a European resident of 
Tokyo, who happened to be visiting Korea at the 
same time as myself, which illustrates the nd\tveti of 
the Korean's attitude of disapproval. At an official 
dinner party in Seoul the European found himself 
seated next to a highly educated Korean official, 
who spoke English fluently. The Korean conversed 
freely and pleasantly upon every topic that came up 
until the fact emerged that his neighbour spent 
most of his time in Japan. His tone then changed 
abruptly. He said stiffly that he could not under- 
stand how any one could live in the country belong- 
ing to such a people, and then, to further show his 
displeasure, turned his back upon the European and 
did not say another word to him throughout the 
remainder of the evening. 

Japan is accused of breaking faith in this 
country and in Manchuria with the European 
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Powers. By treaty, she is bound to respect local 
autonomy, and to give foreigners the same oppor- 
tunity in conducting trade and in exploiting the 
mineral resources as her own subjects enjoy. I 
have been told by men whose honesty cannot be 
doubted that this is not being done. European 
and American merchants and mining engineers find 
their operations hampered in many ways. The 
popular party in Japan, who hold that the con- 
quered territory, having been won by Japanese 
blood, should be administrated to Japanese advan- 
tage alone, have enthusiastic supporters in the 
military element upon the spot. Systematic at- 
tempts, of an official nature, have been made to 
push on Japanese enterprise of every kind to the 
detriment of the foreigner. The Japanese control 
practically the whole of the railways throughout 
Korea and Manchuria. They threw these open to 
their own people months before they allowed 
foreigners to make use of them. Godowns in 
Shanghai are overflowing with British and American 
manufactured articles awaiting access to the region 
under Japanese influence. European prospectors 
have been denied access to the interior, while a 
shipload of mining engineers, in the employ of the 
Japanese authorities, has been allowed to proceed 
inland. New mining rules unfavourable to outsiders 
are being drafted. The provisions of the customs, 
which guarantee equality of treatment to all alike, 
are being respected; but their spirit is alleged to 
have suffered violence since the Japanese relieved 
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Mr. McLeavy Brown, the member of Sir Robert 
Hart s capable staff, who was previously in charge. 

There is something to be said in palliation of the 
view taken by the Japanese popular party. It is 
impossible to deny that a nation, which has made 
the great sacrifices of Japan, has acquired moral, if 
not treaty, rights of a very far-reaching kind in the 
territories concerned. The existence of a campaign 
of calumny against Japan, organised by corrupt 
Korean officialdom which sees itself superseded, 
must also be taken into account. When all allow- 
ances have been made, however, there remains a 
situation which is certainly open to criticism. 

It is necessary to add th.it since the arrival of 
Marquis I to. as administrator at Seoul, the Japanese 
attitude in Korea has been modified. Marquis I to, 
veteran as he is. is still the ablest man that Japan 
possesses, and he recognises that his countr)men 
have gone too far. He professes the absolute and, I 
believe, entirely sincere determination to hold Japan 
to the spirit as well as to the letter of the treaties 
by which she is bound ; but he is committed to no 
simple task. His view is in opposition to popular 
sentiment, alike in the army of occupation in 
Korea and amongst the general public in Ja[>an. 
Already there has been some friction with the 
military authorities in Seoul, who are being 
superseded by civilians. The Japanese Govern- 
ment have decided, however, to support Marquis 
I to. whose policy is to govern Korea by and through 
the existing Korean Government, and to retain in 
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Manchuria only that control of the railways, coal- 
mines, and lumber concessions which belongs to 
Japan by treaty. Marquis Ito insists upon two 
things : first, that the Korean Government shall act 
honestly and obey him in all things ; and second. 
that the Chinese administration in Manchuria shall 
afford adequate protection to life and property. This 
leaves Japan a wide margin for action. It may 
be anticipated that the attitude of the official on 
the spot will be scrupulously correct; but one is 
forced to the cynical conclusion that foreign traders 
would be unwise to suppose, on this account, that 
their own prospects will change, without external 
pressure, very materially for the better. 




CHAPTER XVI 



THE FUTURE OF KOREA 



ALMOST any experienced Anglo- Indian ad- 
ministrator, who had not been a conspicuous 
failure in his own province, could make Korea into 
a fairly prosperous and contented country in ten 
years, if he were placed in charge and given a free 
hand. Japanese statesmen may take thirty years 
and some fighting to do the same thing ; but they 
will succeed in the end. 

The land, though not so rich as in many parts of 
China, is able to support a very much larger popu- 
lation than is now upon it. Wide areas are capable 
of profitable irrigation. Gold and other valuable 
minerals exist in paying quantity. The bare hills, 
so often described as worthless, are no more sterile 
than are the almost exactly identical formations in 
Japan, where the energy of the administration has 
covered them with profitable forests. The Korean 
is improvident and lazy only because he has been 
systematically robbed, for many generations, of all 
margin over bare sustenance that he may scrape 
together. His manly qualities have disappeared 
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under continued oppression. The white engineers 
who direct the lar^e and profitable gold-mining 
industry, established by an American company to 
the north of Pingyang, have discovered that the 
Korean labourer makes one of the best miners in the 
world. Experts upon the spot have told me that, 
upon the average, taking a six-months' spell as a 
test, two ordinary Korean miners, upon a shilling 
a day apiece, are slightly superior, in working 
efficiency, to one Cornish or Californian pitman on 
eight times this pay. Korean labour mining thus 
costs, when tactfully handled, only a quarter of 
European. The Korean workman, however, re- 
quires to be humoured, and this the Japanese have 
not yet perceived to their profit. 

A Japanese coal-mine owner in Kiusiu gave me 
particulars of an experiment tried two years ago in 
that island, of importing two hundred Koreans as 
miners. He declared that the trial had proved the 
Korean a failure. Only half a dozen of the batch re- 
main upon the mine ; and no more are being im- 
ported. The pay appears to have been reasonable, 
and the treatment not unkindly ; but the men would 
not stand the restrictions which were imposed upon 
their liberty. They deserted because the manage- 
ment insisted upon requiring them to work regularly 
for the full daily spell of eight hours which had been 
adopted in the mine to suit the Japanese pitman. 
Rather than change this arrangement, the Japanese 
directors gave up the experiment, and went back to 
an exclusively Japanese labour force. This rigidity 
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IS characteristic of their experiment in more than 
one direction, and it will take time to induce them 
to abandon it. Sympathy with other races is the 
slowest growth in the world, and the Japanese is 
peculiarly without it. 

The experience of most European employers of 
labour in Korea and that of certain white planters 
in Hawaii, who have imported Korean labour to 
work upon their estates, is totally different It is 
significant, also, that in constructing the main 
railway through Korea, the Japanese themselves 
have employed a continually increasing proportion 
of Koreans, more Koreans and fewer Japanese 
being taken on as the work progressed Europeans 
in Korea, who have utilised Koreans as watch- 
men, and inspired them with confidence that they 
would be supported in the discharge of their 
duties, have been able to tell me of Japanese 
and other marauders tackled and disarmed, though 
outnumbering the Korean custodians. 

Japanese officers, on the other hand, say that, in 
their experience, whenever Korean police are sent 
against Hunchuses they show the white feather, the 
Korean officers often setting the example to their 
men in running away from the enemy. The 
Japanese coolie thinks nothing of hitting a Korean 
to make him get out of the way in the street, being 
confident that there will be no retaliation. This 
state of things arises far more from past oppression 
than from present physical fear. The Korean is a 
coward, not because he is incapable of courage, but 
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because he has learnt, by bitter and long-extended 
experience, that no justice will be given him by his 
rulers. He accepts insult and injury lest a worse 
thing befall him. The laziness for which he is 
famous also admits of some explanation. Until the 
Japanese arrived in Korea no private rights in 
immovable property were recognised by the local 
officials. The possession of wealth had become 
undesirable, since all it could do for the owner 
was to subject him to the rapacity of the tax- 
gatherer. The system of forced labour taught the 
labourer to dawdle. The ordinary incentives to 
industry and thrift, obtaining elsewhere throughout 
the world, were absent The Korean became 
thriftless, idle, and cowardly because there was no 
reward for providence, industry, or courage. The 
present is but the natural sequel to the past ; but this 
does not show that nothing better is possible in the 
future. The easy-going Korean is as able to 
become manly as the once cowardly Egyptian culti- 
vator has proved capable of conversion into the 
soldier who stood firm before his former conqueror 
at Omdurman. 

There is no lack of material. Nothing struck me 
so much, in going through Korea, as the crowds 
of fine men and women I saw standing about in this 
inherited idleness. The Korean is strong-bodied, 
pleasant-mannered, and good-tempered. He wants 
but right handling to prosper. Missionaries who 
have lived long in the interior tell me they have 
found no sneak thieving. Crimes of violence 
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are rare. European women and children can travel 
across country, attended only by their chair-coolies, 
without fear of violence or insult The Korean 
official is hopelessly corrupt and inefficient, but 
his rule has seldom been questioned seriously. 
Moreover, this mild-mannered people are loyally 
attached to their pathetic Emperor, and do not 
lay their misfortunes to the blame of his ridiculous 
Court. 

A new era has now commenced, though cautiously. 
Marquis Ito's official position is that merely of ad- 
viser to the Korean Government, and nominally the 
Korean Emperor and his Korean ministers continue 
to rule. Practically, the Japanese control everything 
and exercise all real authority. To get permission 
in Seoul even to collect turf for one's garden, one 
must obtain Japanese, not Korean, consent Not 
one penny of the revenue that filters into the public 
treasury can be spent without Japanese sanction. 
A Japanese financial officer has been appointed to 
see to this matter. He is getting together as- 
sistants, nominally to help the Korean officials to 
collect the taxes, really to control them absolutely. 
Japanese police officers have been lent to the 
Korean Government and are exercising influ- 
ence over the district administration. The Korean 
system that is being displaced is rotten from the 
top to the bottom, and now that opportunity to 
squeeze the people is taken away from the officials, 
the fact has become apparent that these latter have 
no sufficient means of support The ebbing of the 
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fiscal tide has left them high and dry, a new and 
embarrassing class of State paupers. 

Intrigue is afoot in Seoul with every foreign 
power that will condescend to lend its sympathies 
to the helpless Korean Court Local insurrections 
have become common throughout the country, and 
the Japanese accuse the Korean officials of foment- 
ing them. The evicted bureaucrat hates with a 
bitter hatred the people who are taking from him his 
cherished power and means of livelihood, and is no 
doubt rousing whatever is capable of being roused 
in the minds of his humbler fellow-countrymen, who 
have also their own grievances against their new 
masters. Under Korean rule, the ordinary in- 
surrection was a very mild affair. It occurred on 
the frequent occasions when exactions exceeded 
what local opinion would tolerate, beginning with 
the assemblage of a noisy mob outside the yamen 
concerned, and ending, as a rule, with the hasty 
flight of the official whose squeezes had become 
unbearable. Ordinary people continued their avo- 
cations. I have heard of European ladies being 
carried in their chairs, without mishap, through the 
ranks of an insurgent gathering that blocked their 
way. These risings are now more formidable, and 
there has been some loss of life in putting them 
down ; but the Japanese power is overwhelming, and 
nothing in the country can challenge it seriously. 

The Japanese programme is definite. The 
Korean courts of justice are notoriously unsatis- 
factory. Bribery and corruption are rampant ; and 
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this is necessarily the first matter to be attended to. 
As an initial step Marquis I to proposes to set up 
a new High Court in Seoul for the trial of 
appeals from the Japanese consular courts. These 
consular courts are located in the principal com- 
mercial centres, having been established, when 
Korea was still independent, for the trial of cases 
in which Japanese subjects were concerned. An 
appeal from these lay to the Japanese court at 
Nagasaki. The new court at Seoul therefore 
replaces the Nagasaki tribunal, and will entertain, 
at first, only cases in which Japanese are concerned. 
Eventually, Marquis Ito hopes to extend its jurisdic- 
tion to all appeals, from the decisions of the local 
Korean courts, as well as from the consular courts, 
irrespective of whether the parties are Japanese or 
Koreans. The local Korean courts are to continue 
to exist beside the Japanese consular courts in the 
hope that this may teach them to emulate the im- 
ported probity. But Japanese expectation of improv- 
ing Korean justice by means of precept and example 
is not likely to be fulfilled until sufficient pay is 
given to the Korean judges to raise them above 
temptation to be corrupt This is a matter which 
the Japanese are considering, but on which they 
had taken no action up to the time 1 left Seoul. 
Subjects of the European powers, resident in 
Korea, will continue to be tried by their own 
consuls. 

In regard to education and police reform Japan 
is resorting to the expedient of lending Japanese 
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officers to the Korean Government. In other 
words, Japanese are being put in to exercise control 
and to introduce Japanese methods. Long ago, 
the Korean Emperor ordered all his subjects to 
send their children to school under pain of his 
royal displeasure ; but little else was done. There 
were hardly any schools in existence, so compliance 
was impossible. The Japanese are endeavouring 
to remedy this by starting schools in the principal 
centres. Japanese schoolmasters, of a kind, are 
fairly cheap. They will teach the Japanese 
language, if nothing else. Their distribution over 
the country is desirable, even if their object be 
rather to Japanise the people than to instruct them 
in general knowledge. Everywhere they will stand 
for order. Everywhere they will represent Japanese 
interests, report sedition to headquarters and be 
points from which the influence of Tokyo will 
radiate. This is to the interest of the Koreans, 
for their fate is now bound up with that of Japan. 
Promises of autonomy are only misleading, and the 
sooner the people recognise that the old order has 
disappeared the more likely are they to settle down 
into good citizens under the new. 

The Japanese police officers will be similarly 
useful. They are certain to be more honest than 
the Korean officials. They may not be altogether 
mild or always considerate in their methods ; but 
the Koreans will find that the protection they will 
afford is real, and that rogues have more reason to 
dread them than have respectable citizens. A 
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useful proclamation has been issued declaring that 
private ownership in immovable property is to be 
recognised This no doubt will be taken to heart 
by predatory Japanese immigrants, as well as by 
Korean officials whose ideas of the rights of 
private property are also confused. 

Progress is being made, meanwhile, with the 
development of the material resources of the 
country. The Japanese have lent to Korea a 
considerable sum of money for public works, 
upon terms which I heard criticised in Seoul as 
more onerous than the state of the unofficial 
money market justifies, the security being the 
excellent one of the practically unmortgaged 
Korean customs. This money is being laid out 
by Japanese engineers upon improving the har* 
hours and other works. The primary object is to 
help the Japanese trader, but obviously and no less 
surely, it will benefit Korea. The money spent 
upon the fine Japanese military railway, from Fusan 
to Antung, which I have had occasion to refer to so 
often, is to be refunded to Japan out of the amount. 
Undoubtedly the line is one of the greatest boons 
that has ever been conferred upon the country. It 
would be cheap to the inhabitants at almost any 
xst ; and, as far as I could ascertain, after making 
<lllowances for Korean complaints against Japanese 
methods in connection with the taking up of land 
for its construction, the cost is by no means un- 
reasonable. The roads and irrigation works, that 
are so badly wanted to increase the prosperity of 
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the country, are certain to be supplied eventually 
under Japanese rule. The planting up of the 
barren hill-sides is another matter upon which the 
new administrators have an eye. 

This brief account of the situation which exists 
in Korea would not be complete without some 
further reference to Marquis I to, who stands for 
justice to the Korean. The Marquis had gone to 
Japan, to discuss the situation with the central 
Government, just before I reached Seoul. It was 
not until I arrived at Tokyo, therefore, that I had 
an opportunity of meeting him. I found him 
eventually in an unpretentious, two-storied villa 
on a small hill overlooking the capital of his country. 
I was shown into a cheerful room which was car- 
peted and furnished in ordinary European style, but 
relieved from banality by a single giant spray of 
pink and white peony arranged with dainty light- 
ness in the full cross-light of two big windows. 
A solidly built Japanese gentleman, in European 
frock-coat, with a small red and white-rayed 
button in the lappet, walked in briskly. At the 
moment I was chiefly aware of a pair of some- 
what dimmed brown eyes, with typical Japanese 
lids, beneath a wide, domed forehead surmounted 
with closely brushed grey hair. As we talked 
the external marks of personality faded and two 
very un-Oriental characteristics took their place — 
simplicity and straightness. I saw an Ito grown 
old, but as full of energy and confidence as the 
boy he was when he smuggled himself aboard 
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an outward-bound ship on the quest of what 
Europe could teach Japan. I saw a man, whose 
quiet voice and gentle manner inspired confidence 
in the rectitude of the resolve of the Japanese 
leaders to comply with the self-denying conditions 
to which they have agreed. The discussion ranged 
over the whole field of Japanese policy in Man- 
churia and Korea. He outlined schemes for handing 
over Manchuria to the Chinese Government as soon 
as guarantees should be forthcoming for the pro- 
tection of life and property from brigands, and 
arrangements concluded for the disposal of public 
works executed by Japanese officers in Neuchwang 
and other ports. He went into the matters of the 
railways and coal-mining rights which Japan retains, 
and of the Yalu lumber concessions, taken over 
from the Russians, which are to be worked by joint 
Japanese and Chinese enterprise. We talked of 
Japanese reforms in Korea, the autonomy to be 
allowed to the Korean Government, the facilities to 
be given to Europeans in exploiting the commercial, 
industrial, and mining riches of the country, of 
Japanese adherence to treaties made with Korea 
by every European nation, except Russia, and the 
Japanese repudiation of Russian arrangements. 

Marquis I to reminded me that Korea was the ally 
of Japan in the war with Russia, and that it was 
the intention of Jajun to treat her as such. He 
dwelt upon the determination of the Government 
he represents to give equality of opportunity to all 
legitimate foreign enterprise in the peninsula. His 
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enthusiasm was contagious when he expressed his 
beh'ef that honest and efficient administration and 
even-handed justice are capable of restoring pros- 
perity to the country, and of raising its unfortunate 
inhabitants from the abject condition into which 
they have fallen. In one respect he saw that the 
task which Japan has before her in Korea is easier 
than that which has confronted Great Britain in 
Egypt, since Korea is practically free from debt, 
whereas Egypt was not It is pleasant to remember 
that Marquis I to is still the most influential states- 
man in Japan. The humane and hopeful policy 
which he stands for in Korea has at least the 
impetus lent by a commanding and beloved 
personality. 




> 
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upon the Yangtse will be one of the biggest 
concerns of the kind in Asia, Japanese competi- 
tion is felt by every European who does business 
in the Far East. Indifferent reputation for com- 
mercial honesty may hamper some of his trans- 
actions, but the Japanese succeeds because he 
attends industriously to business, and for the com- 
mon oriental reason that he can live well upon 
profits on which a white man would starve. 

I have found Japanese in the heart of China 
employed by the Chinese as experts in making 
cartridges and rifles. I have seen Japanese at 
their duties as professors in the Peking University 
and as teachers in military academies which the 
Chinese Government is setting up. I have talked 
with Japanese who are mining engineers, dock 
superintendents, and mill managers. I have visited 
factories and places of education in Japan and have 
discussed the industrial and intellectual capacity 
of the race, with Europeans engaged in commerce, 
politics, and religion, in many parts of the Far East 
The estimates given me are various. Japanese 
professors in Chinese military academies have been 
described to me by expert authority as mere 
schoolboys in knowledge. On the other hand, I 
have become familiar with the view obtaining in 
one section of the British commercial community 
in China, which sees something almost superhuman 
in the efficiency of Japanese arrangements, and 
exalts Japanese foresight and attention to detail 
into gifts of organisation and initiative superior to 
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those possessed by any European people. Nor is 
there any lack of intermediate opinions. The 
Japanese himself is never tired of flattering his 
European visitors by assuring them that his 
countrymen have learnt everything from Europe, 
that they have no originality, and that their 
civilisation, industries, and military organisation 
are mere slavish copies of Western models. The 
tourist soon learns that self-abasement of this kind 
is mere formal compliment, no more intended to be 
taken seriously than are such terms as " miserable 
hovel" and "honourable mansion" which polite 
people in the Far East apply to identically con- 
structed houses which differ from each other only 
in being inhabited, in the one case by the speaker, 
in the other by the person addressed. 

Japanese-built railways took me from one end 
of Korea to the other, and from the west to the 
extreme east of Manchuria. The smoking factory- 
chimneys of cotton-spinning Osaka inked the 
sky of a whole day of travel. I was shown by 
hard-headed Japanese managers over dockyards at 
Kobe where, at the time of my visit, half a dozen 
nickel-steel plated gunboats of modem pattern 
were being manufactured for the Chinese Govern- 
ment Alert, thick-set navvies swarmed over the 
works, at one time building a fifteen hundred ton 
steamer, at another busy in the midst of acres of 
whirling lathes and clanging hydraulic hammers, 
at a third sitting about in laughing groups dis- 
cussing, with chopsticks and tin pots of tea, the 
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universal midday meal of cold boiled rice and dried 
fish pickle. 

The Japanese copper mines near Nikko employ 
eight thousand horse-power electric plant, and turn 
out twenty-five tons of copper daily, besides enoi:^h 
sulphuric acid to make that industry-begetting pro- 
duct cheap and plentiful throughout the entire 
country. Mines in Kiusiu, Yesso, and Hondo 
yield amongst them annually ten million tons of 
coal, which finds its way along the coasts of the Far 
East to Singapore. This coal is inferior in quality 
to the Cardiff article, but superior to that of Bengal 
in the proportion that Bengal coal must sell at 
Hongkong at eight Chinese dollars per ton in order 
to underbid Japanese coal, in the same port, at 
ten dollars. The Kure naval yards are building 
sixteen-thousand ton cruisers. Extensive electric 
installations driven by water power are in operation 
in almost every city of any size in Japan. 

Even villages are beginning to employ electric 
plant. Messrs. Siemens and Company are com- 
pleting a Japanese order for a sixteen thousand 
horse-power installation for electric tram-driving 
and manufacturing purposes in Tokyo, and have 
been applied to in connection with the setting up 
of a sixty thousand horse-power installation, to be 
driven by water from the Biwa lake, to supersede 
coal in Osaka cotton-mills. Electric tram lines are 
wandering in all directions along country roads 
where they serve as invaluable feeders to the main 
lines of railway. Blast-furnaces and rolling mills at 
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Yawata Mahi are turning out enormous quantities 
of useful steel, including inch-thick nickel plates for 
warship construction. 

Japan supplies practically the whole of the Far 
East demand for calcium carbide, which is manu- 
factured at electrically driven works at Kurjana and 
elsewhere. Cement works at Onoda, Moji, and 
Tokyo fill the needs of the country for this im- 
portant article. There is a gold-mine at Kagosuma, 
Kiusiu, where one thousand horsepower electric 
plant is used. Splendidly equipped, electrically 
driven factories at Osaka and Tokyo turn out 
rifles and heavy guns for the entire Japanese army. 
Modem, bogie-pattern railway rolling-stock is manu- 
factured at Nagoya and Tokyo. Railway locomo- 
tives have been constructed in Japan, though reasons 
of economy dictate the importation from Europe and 
America of most of this class of machinery. 

Ocean-going steamers, owned and manned by 
Japanese, maintain regular passenger services 
across the Pacific and trade along the Chinese 
coast and to India and Europe. Joint-stock con- 
cerns in Osaka boast paid-up Japanese capital 
amounting to over six million sterling. 

Traversing Southern Japan by rail, from Moji to 
Yokohama, one looks out upon a continual series of 
flat irrigated fields, cultivated like gardens, and 
shadowed by rocky hills, which are themselves 
covered with carefully tended forest The upper 
dopes are black with the foliage of stunted pines, 
only an occasional yellow scar telling of ever* 
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narrowing stretches where wastes of sand and 
stones protest against the industry of the Japanese 
forester. What was once desert is being surely 
conquered. Already all but a fraction of the total 
area has been turned to account. The crooked 
pines give way. as one journeys eastwards, to the 
softer green of carefully planted deciduous trees, 
and these shade into the straw-yellows of bamboo 
forest which covers the outskirts of the minutely 
cultivated plain. Every yard of level ground is 
irrigated. Out of shallow water emerge closely set 
earth-ridges upon which grow a rich yellow harvest 
of mustard plants with pods parturient for the oil- 
press. White masses of heavily laden barley and 
wheat, with brown, thick -set ears, are being reaped. 
Between the ridges deep green bean foliage pro- 
mises a second crop. At intervals are spread 
verdant carpets of recently sown rice which will 
supply hand-planted materials for yet later yield. 
Narrow macadamised roads meander amidst the 
cultivation. Piously guarded tombstones, mossy 
and grey, and the brighter tints of thriving villages 
flit by at intervals. Bandbox houses, with brown 
thatched roofs and grey-tiled verandahs, dodge the 
railway track upon both sides of the way. Beside 
the doorways are poised delicate sprays of big pink 
roses, each blossom so skilfully isolated against a 
background of carefully arranged foliage tliat its 
beauty invites individual attention. Plump cattle 
wade, belly deep, in the luscious tilth. The retain- 
ing wails of the railway embankments are mosaic 
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puzzles of irregular grey stones, so exactly fitted 
into each other that there is no room for mortar, the 
granite blocks clinging firmly together by dint of 
sheer accuracy of shaping. 

The whole of the wonderful richness of the region 
is induced artificially. Naturally the soil is poor. 
The fields would be sand-deserts for hundreds of 
miles but for irrigation channels which utilise every 
drop of water available from the mountain streams. 
These irrigation channels are upon a very large 
scale. One of them near Kyoto collects the drain- 
age of a whole countryside and carries it, by a 
tunnel some miles long, right through the rocky 
range which forms the watershed, to irrigate 
hundreds of thousands of acres on the other side, 
which would otherwise be barren. I am informed 
that this channel was both designed and constructed 
by Japanese engineers. It is an example of 
indigenous ingenuity and industry of very high 
order. I saw long embankments in course of 
erection along the northern shores of the Inland 
Sea, where immense areas of what has hitherto 
been useless beach and waste sea-bottom are being 
surely reclaimed. The soil where the embankments 
are new is mere yellow sand, but every stage of 
development can be seen ; for irrigation and 
fertilisers are being so applied that the entire 
process of the creation of fields of rich cultivation 
is visible. An unmistakable odour tells of town 
sewage that is utilised in quantity to assist; for 

nothing is wasted 

f 
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The process of converting thousands of square 
miles of bare ridges of rock and sand into profitable 
forest can also be seen in operation. Few sights 
are more striking than the bamboo copses between 
Kobe and Kyoto, which are so thick that the big 
feathery fronds have had to be tied back with fence- 
wire, bound like a girl's tresses, to prevent their 
straying unduly. More than half of the total area 
of Japan is forest ; and sixty-five per cent, of the 
forests belong to the State. The forest-land is 
generally so situated as to be out of reach of irriga- 
tion, and too poor to be cultivated dry. It affords, 
in the hands of the Government, however, an 
important source of national wealth which is 
increasing steadily, and is a good example of that 
self-denying foresight which is so characteristic 
of Japan. I had not time to proceed into the 
north of the centnd island, so was unable to gather 
any personal impression of the drought and con- 
sequent famine in progress there, nor of the 
measures taken by the authorities to relieve dis- 
tress ; but in the south, where small holdings are 
the rule, the prosperity of the peasants is evident 
The land-tax, I understand, averages only about 
fifteen per cent, of annual value, and is paid easily. 
A poor soil has been made capable of supporting a 
teeming population, and wealth is growing fast. 

The hand of the Japanese administration is 
visible everywhere, helping development to pro- 
ceed. The railways are in course of nationalisation ; 
and the rates for freight and passenger fares are 
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kept low to encourage traffic When big iron- 
works failed under private management the 
Japanese Government refused to allow them to 
be closed, but took them over itself and spent 
millions of yen in making them a partial success. 
Up to a comparatively recent period the man- 
hood of South Japan was cooped up upon the 
land. The holding of each individual family was 
split into patches, generally separated by other 
folk's fields and too small to admit of anything but 
spade cultivation. This has now changed. A law 
requiring every village community to readjust 
the distribution of the land so as to give to each 
family a compact plot, equivalent in value and area 
to the total of the separate patches it (x>ssessed 
previously, has been adopted with the cheerful 
obedience which is so characteristic of this remark- 
able people. Plough cultivation has become prac- 
ticable in consequence, and labour has been set free 
in very large quantity. The construction by the 
local authorities of roads, to replace the footpaths 
previously in use, has operated in a similar 
direction, since it has rendered practicable the 
introduction of draught animals to take the place 
of the weary carrying of agricultural produce upon 
the backs of the peasants. This explains the ease 
with which Japan has spared millions of its man- 
hood, first to fight Russia in Manchuria, and 
afterwards to pour, as traders and coolies, into the 
newly-acquired territory of Korea, without trenching 
seriously upon the supply available to meet the 
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heavy demand for factory labour in Japan itselt. 
Simultaneously with the creation of fresh sources 
of industrial wealth has come such notable economy 
in labour as to avoid any serious blow to the older 
and less profitable forms of enterprise. 

It is important to remember this in estimating 
the extent to which further industrial development 
is practicable, since there is room for yet additional 
economy in labour. Jinrickshaw-men, for example, 
still teem in every Japanese city, doing work which 
in almost all other countries is performed by draught 
animals or machinery. In Japan, cheap electric 
power promises to become before long so abundant 
and widely distributed as to set free a very large 
number of jinrickshaw-men. Already electric trams 
have done much in this direction. Great as have 
been the developments in Japan in the forty years 
which have elapsed since feudalism went out and 
European methods came in, there is yet prospect 
of further advance. A continuously increasing 
birth-rate contributes to the total manhood avail- 
able, and that manhood profits by better training 
than the race has ever had before. 

Meanwhile some other points must be considered. 
The annual value of the foreign trade of Japan has 
risen in the past decade from twenty-three million 
sterling to sixty-four million, and growth is still 
proceeding; but the imports considerably exceed 
the exports. The large amounts of rice, bean-cake, 
flour, sugar, and raw cotton brought in, show that 
the people have become dependent upon the 
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foreigner for a serious fraction of their food, and 
that the greater portion of the principal raw pro- 
duct required for their mills is grown abroad. 
The imports of machinery, rails, and other iron 
goods are also significant The exports principally 
comprise such Japanese manufactured articles as 
cotton yarn and silk piece-goods, of which eight 
million sterling s worth are shipped annually. Tea, 
matches, matting, umbrellas, cigarettes, camphor, 
and porcelain are also important items, and raw 
products, like copper ore and coal, figure to the 
annual value of three million sterling. It follows 
that Japan is using machinery, but not yet making 
it herself to any very large extent ; also that she 
still sends part of her raw products to be worked 
up by the foreigner. 

The custom duties are heavy, but they serve 
what every Japanese considers a useful purpose in 
encouraging home industries as op|X)sed to foreign. 
They bring in at present from three to four million 
sterling annually, and are being raised to produce 
about five million. The new rates average some- 
thing like fifty per cent, ad valorem on the goods, 
and are higher upon commodities needed by the 
European in Japan than on those which the 
Japanese themselves require. The principal sources 
of Japanese revenue, other than customs, are the 
land tax, the sak^ tax. and the salt, tobacco, and 
camphor monopolies. The national debt is by no 
means overwhelming, in spite of the great expense 
of the war with Russia. It amounts, at present, to 
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less than two hundred million sterling, of which, 
roughly, a hundred million has been borrowed 
outside the country. The annual national income 
before the war was less than thirty million sterling. 
It has been increased since, by special taxation, to 
forty million, and will soon touch fifty million. The 
national debt is not entirely unproductive, for it 
includes the capital cost of a number of public 
works bringing in nearly four million sterling 
annually. With such relation between debt and 
income the financial position is not disheartening, 
though ten years of peace and careful economy 
are essential to enable expenditure upon the 
administration to keep pace with the material 
development of the country. 

The present standard of efficiency in the public 
services cannot be maintained without increased 
outlay. The pay of the officials is so low at present 
as to threaten the stability of the entire organisation 
of the Government. Already the bench is fallen 
into such disfavour that many of the judges 
look upon it as a mere stepping - stone to 
the more adequately remunerated bar. High 
servants of the State are unable to mix upon 
equal terms with Europeans and other well-to-do 
strangers, and often hold themselves aloof in 
consequence, for fear of being put to shame by 
the poorness of the circumstances in which they 
are compelled to live. In any other nation grave 
deterioration would have resulted already ; and in 
Japan it threatens seriously. In every branch of 
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Japan e se development marvellous progress has 
been made ; but everywhere there is a sharply 
defined need of money. The country has entered 
upon vast schemes of national improvement ; 
scarcity of resources alone hampers their growth. 
The skill that has been shown in internal organisa- 
tion promises well for Japanese ability to deal with 
allied problems in Korea and China. Basic limita- 
tions, however, exist, and cannot fail to affect the 
issue. 




CHAPTER XVIII 

CONTRADICTIONS IN THE JAPANESE CHARACTER 

THE Japanese soldier, from the most senior 
general down to the last-joined private, is 
high-spirited, hospitable, and chivalrous, ready to 
sacrifice himself for his beloved country, obedient 
to authority, brave, resourceful, and democratic 
The familiarity which I have noted as existing 
between the officer and the private is remark- 
able to those who are accustomed to the greater 
distance maintained between members of the 
corresponding ranks in European armies ; but 
it does not interfere with discipline. The pride 
which animates every branch of the service is 
splendid. I have seen a thirsty Japanese soldier, 
after a hot days tramp in the sun over a 
Manchurian battlefield, refuse a drink because, 
as he explained to the interpreter, he was on 
duty. I remember another, who had been given 
a smoke by a visitor for whom he had performed 
some trifling service, decline to consume it until 
satisfied that one of his own cigarettes was to be 
accepted in return. To tip a Japanese soldier- 

"7 
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course. Both are conscious of a barrier, swept 
away sometimes by community of interest and 
alliance, but inevitably restored, with results that 
afiect the entire political situation in the Far East. 

Japanese methods do not always commend them- 
selves to Europeans. One hears of officers who 
condescended to disguise themselves as coolies and 
pull the jinrickshaws of visitors belonging to a 
country with which Japan was at peace, in order 
to overhear talk that might possibly prove useful 
politically. Japanese combatants have taken service 
in different parts of the world as photographers, 
and even as porters and domestics, in order to 
surprise the naval and military secrets of their 
employers. The soldier is thorough in everything, 
not excluding the obtaining of information by what- 
ever means he can. The world has abundantly 
recognised Japanese self-denial, Japanese courage, 
and Japanese honour. It has yet to recognise 
the military side of Japanese taste. 

I have referred to the fact that the whole of the 
public services in Japan are underpaid. The Lord 
Chancellor, who presides over the highest court of 
appeal, gets a salary of ^^500 a year. A general 
officer in the field receives ^'35 monthly, a subaltern 
two shillings a day, and a private three-halfpence 
in addition to his keep. The poverty of the whole 
of the members of the civil services is pathetic, yet 
I have never heard a whisper of justice being sold, 
or of corruption, for selfish purposes, upon any really 
extensive scale amongst the officials. The traders. 
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artisans, and labourers have notoriously a less 
favourable record. They are industrious and in- 
genious, but have won the very reverse of that 
reputation for honesty and fair-dealing which the 
Chinese have long possessed. 

The foreign traveller of independent means sees 
little of the national failing ; not so the foreign 
business man with a stake in the country. Japan 
is a tourist's paradise because the tourist is a 
source of profit to its people ; but it is no 
place for the European who has to make his 
living. I refer not so much to European experts 
in Japanese employ, who are rapidly disappearing, 
but to the European merchants who do business 
upon their own account These men see the 
Japanese at his worst. I have heard a level- 
headed Englishman amongst them compare the 
position which he and his fellows occupy to that 
of the outlander in Johannesburg before the Trans- 
vaal war. Ostensibly, they are protected by treaty 
and given absolute equality of opportunity with 
their Japanese competitors. Practically, they are 
hampered upon all sides. They find the Japanese 
official in league with the Japanese merchant to 
undersell them. Regulations are rigidly enforced 
where they operate to the foreigner's disadvantage, 
but are read in an altogether different spirit where 
Japanese merchants are concerned. For one 
European merchant who has been able to say that 
he considers, upon the whole, that the particular 
operations he is concerned with are given a fair 
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field, two have assured me that they find the con- 
trary to be the case. 

I do not quote the bitter things that are said 
by Belgians, Germans, and other Continentals who 
are struggling on in business in Japan under 
adverse circumstances, because these persons, as 
a class, are so hostile to the Japanese that it 
is only natural that they should meet with hostility 
in return. I refer rather to Englishmen and 
Americans, who are in sympathy upon other 
points with the Japanese, and are unlikely there- 
fore to exaggerate the differences which exist. 
It is perhaps natural that specific examples of 
obstruction should be hard to find. The cases 
quoted to me refer, for the most part, to what 
appear to the non-expert somewhat petty matters 
connected with facilities and rebates of freight upon 
Government-owned or officially subsidised railways, 
steamers and other services, also with the levying of 
local taxation and the framing and working of the 
Japanese customs tariff. Individually, they may 
be susceptible of easy explanation ; but collectively 
they indicate the existence in Japan of a state of 
feeling which has grown, when transplanted to 
Korea, into active friction between the foreign 
trader and the paramount authorities. 

The Japanese think the white man amongst them 
disproportionately well-to-do. They combine, in 
consequence, to relieve him of some of his super- 
fluous prosperity. At a Japanese show in Tokyo I 
was asked, as entrance fee, precisely double the 
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sum which Japanese, in European attire, were 
paying for similar accommodation at the same 
time. A polite explanation was vouchsafed that 
the sum was double in my case because I was big 
and would take up space. The European mer- 
chant doing business in Japan may console himself 
for the moment with a somewhat similar reflection. 
He, too, no doubt is big, and takes up space ; but 
he will not be able to do so for long, since one class 
of business after another is being taken out of his 
hands. This is the more galling since the sufferers 
believe that if the field were open they could more 
than hold their own. 

The Chinese merchant is content to work with 
and through the foreigner. The Japanese will do 
nothing of the kind, but is determined to get 
business sooner or later into his own hands. The 
ambition of Japan is to drive all manufactures but 
her own out of Japanese markets, and out of those 
of China, Manchuria, and Korea, to absorb the 
carrying trade, and to employ none but Japanese 
in the handling and distributing of the goods. 
Looked at by itself, this ambition is honourable 
and legitimate. The foreigner who is being dis- 
placed, however, has cause for indignation, since 
not only does he find the State leagued with private 
enterprise against him, but Japanese Government 
contracts interpreted with a looseness which gives 
him cause for continual anxiety. 

The scheme for the nationalisation oi the 
principal railways in Japan may be quoted as a 
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typical example of Japanese methods. No one who 
has lived in India, where the nationalisation of 
the railways has proved an unmixed boon to the 
taxpayer, can doubt the wisdom of the general 
intention underlying the measures taken by the 
Japanese Government towards a similar end. The 
same cannot be said of the method employed. 
The dangerous principle has been accepted that 
what government can give, government can take 
away. Concessions, with many years still to run. 
are being suddenly abrogated. A sense of in- 
security has been created which cannot fail to 
react unfavourably upon the credit of the country. 
It is true that the existing companies are to be 
bought out upon liberal terms. The shareholders are 
to receive five per cent, bonds to an amount which 
approximates to twenty per cent, above the market 
value of their property at the time of the transac- 
tion. They may profit in the end by this 
arrangement, though this was by no means certain 
at the beginning ; but they have a legitimate 
grievance in being arbitrarily deprived of securities 
in which they felt confidence, by exchange for others 
of a different nature. Financiers at Tokyo ask 
themselves what guarantee exists that other 
national liabilities will not be juggled with 
similarly. 

I have referred to what the European in the 
Far East considers to be questionable methods 
upon the part of Japanese military and naval 
officers in the matter of obtaining intelligence. It 
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is fair to add that these methods cannot be de- 
scribed as at all directly countenanced by the 
Japanese Government. The breach of neutrality 
committed by a Japanese naval commander in 
Korean waters at Chemulpo, at the beginning of 
the war with Russia, which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of two of the Russian war-vessels, received no 
open official recognition. Neither did the unsuccess- 
ful attempt, made shortly afterwards by Japanese 
officers in disguise, to blow up one of the big 
bridges in Central Asia in the rear of the Russians, 
whether justifiable or otherwise under the special 
circumstances of the case. On the contrary, the 
authorities held responsible for each occurrence 
were formally reprimanded. The story of a breach- 
of-neutrality incident in the Spanish-American war, 
where an over-zealous United States officer is said 
to have been solemnly court-martialled, condemned, 
and promoted, may be recalled in this connection ; 
but I am assured there was no corresponding 
humour in the Japanese proceedings. Japanese 
recruits, sent to the front during the war, were 
carefully instructed before starting in what was 
supposed to be the European code of honour. I 
am told that both the railway in the Russian rear, 
and also the Neuchwang-Sinmintung line, which 
long continued to carry from China supplies for 
General Kuropatkin's forces, might have been cut 
had the Japanese resorted to really extensive 
alliance with brigand Hunchuses. The small scale 
upon which such alliance took place must be attri- 
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buted quite as much to Japanese chivalry as to 
self-interested resolve to command the respect of 
the civilised world. 

It is possible to say that the Japanese fighting 
man of to-day is the lineal descendant of the gallant 
Samurai whose devotion to his feudal chief has 
inspired a national poetry and created a national 
cult, while the commercial Japanese belongs to 
another class of life and has been despised by his 
own fellow-countr)'men until he has sunk accord- 
ingly. This, however, is but a rough discrimina- 
tion, and will not cover the acts of the people as a 
whole. To attribute to the spirit of the Samurai 
the self-denying promises of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to treat foreigners upon an industrial and 
commercial equality with Japanese in Manchuria 
and Korea, and to blame the commercialism of 
Japanese public opinion with the failure which 
has occurred to keep the spirit of these promises, 
is neither logical nor sufficient. It is better to 
say that commercial dealing, even by the Govern- 
ment, is not yet quite recognised as an expression 
of national honour. We must take the Japanese 
nation as a whole, and remind ourselves that dis- 
tinguished qualities do not create f)crfcct f)cople. 
Polished manners, kindliness, courage, intense 
national as well as personal pride and sensitiveness 
to public opinion, are widely characteristic. The 
Japanese have been tactless and sometimes brutal 
masters of subject races in Ponnosii and Korea, only 
because they lack facility in recognising points of 
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view other than their own. They have drunk the 
strong wine of victory over a European power with- 
out the intoxication that most other peoples would 
have shown. Their brave moderation in action, 
their generosity in victory, their dignity in reverse^ 
their subordination of all lesser considerations to a 
common aim, and their proud refusal to boast or 
exaggerate, may well be held to outbalance the 
spirit of dishonest commercialism which is also 
abroad in their land. 



J 




CHAPTER XIX 

LIMITATIONS TO JAPANESE EPTiaENCY 

TEN years ago English engineers were in 
charge of almost every cotton-mill in Osaka; 
Belgians controlled the steel-works of Kiusiu ; 
Germans and Americans were entrusted with the 
technical direction of the electric tram lines and 
lighting installations which have been set up in 
most of the bigger towns and even in some 
villages. British sea-captains commanded Japanese 
merchant ships. English was heard upon the 
quarter-deck and in the engine-room of every 
Japanese war- vessel German military instructors 
were to be found in camp and barrack-square. 
Graduates of Oxford and London delivered the 
principal lectures in the Tokyo University. 
Japanese railways, dockyards, and irrigation works 
all leaned heavily on Europe. This is now wholly 
— I hesitate to say irrevocably— changed. 

The well-found steamer which conveyed me from 
Fusan to Moji, over the scene of Admiral Togo's 
final victory, was built, commanded, and manned 
by Japanese exclusively. The national naval 
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base upon that emerald and sapphire training- 
ground for Japanese bluejackets, the Inland Sea, 
employs no British officers beyond one highly paid 
naval constructor and a few draughtsmen and other 
assistants. Sixteen-thousand ton men-of-war are 
built at Kure» of materials partly of European 
origin, with but very little assistance from 
Westerners upon the spot. Japanese, not Germans, 
drill the troops at Hiroshima. The coal-mines, 
blast-furnaces, and steel-works are under Japanese 
engineers and Japanese masters. I did not see 
a single European in the dockyards of Kobe or 
Osaka. Hardly any of the Japanese cotton-mills 
now employ Europeans. At the Tokyo University 
I was shown round by a highly cultivated Japanese 
professor, who could introduce me to none but 
Japanese colleagues. The comfortable electric 
tram-lines, which carried me to see the lacquer 
and gilt temples in Kyoto and Tokyo, were run 
by indigenous experts. 

The European in Japanese employ has practically 
disappeared. Where he still exists he is a mere 
survival of a state of things which has gone. He 
resents his supersession, but has no just cause of 
grievance, for he was treated liberally as long as 
his contract lasted. Little visible change has 
followed his dismissal. The works go on very 
much as before and many of them continue to 
do well financially; but this does not prove that 
the European is not missed or that some loss of 
efficiency has not followed his elimination. There 
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tale, pretty well ear-marked by now, but very 
trative, of Japanese engineers failing so com- 
ely to learn the essentials of an exotic industry 
: European experts had to be recalled, after a 
ly attempt had been made to do without their 
rices. This was in some big ironworks where 
molten metal refused to flow from the principal 
it-furnaces, soon after white supervision had been 
red out of the gate. The furnaces were ruined 
iie coagulation of the pig-iron within them, and 
amite had to be employed to clear away the 
ris. 

t is not always safe to turn to Peking for a 
illel to anything Japanese, but the fate of the 
-opean methods introduced into China after the 
ping rebellion, nearly half a century ago, is not 
lOut a moral of very general application in the 
* East. Gordon had stamped out a rebellion 
ch had threatened to overwhelm the Manchu 
asty. Me had employed for this purpose 
nese troops, which he had drilled and armed 
he then modern fashion. The Peking mandarins 
e so badly frightened that they decided upon 
irm, and imported a number of British military 
1 naval experts to improve the Chinese State 
:es. The experiment was not persisted in long 
►ugh to be of more than very temporary assist- 
e to the army ; but the naval officers bought 
ie modern ironclads and trained their Chinese 
Mrs so efficiently that the navy became by no 
uis despicable, and remained so for a consider- 
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able time. Had the China-Japanese war occurred 
in 1880, instead of fourteen years later, there 
would have been much more doubt of the issue. 
The event turned out as it did because the 
reactionary party in China was able to reassert 
itself when the Taiping danger had passed away. 
The British officers were replaced by Chinese, 
and naval efficiency at once declined so steadily 
that no stand could be made against the Japanese 
in 1904. 

The Japanese have persisted far more doggedly 
than did the Chinese in adopting European methods. 
Their organisation in the war against Russia proved 
that they could not only profit by, but in some cases 
improve upon the teaching of their German drill- 
instructors and British naval experts. The same 
holds, but to a more limited extent, in regard to 
their industrial methods. Japanese inventiveness 
and attention to the minutiae of organisation have 
enabled mills and factories in Japan to maintain a 
considerable degree of efficiency long after the 
withdrawal of the Europeans who initiated the 
various industries ; but deterioration is by no means 
unknown. Competent authorities are to be found 
in Japan who hold that the falling off from 
European standards is far more serious and wide- 
spread than is generally supposed, though partly 
compensated by Japanese resourcefulness and in- 
dustry. The supply of trained Japanese mechanics 
and engineers is so limited that machinery is often 
injured by unskilled handling. When the original 
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managers make money they occasionally lose interest 
in their undertakings, which pass to irresponsible 
underlings. The plant, which is often of the best, 
is not kept in as good order as would be the case in 
European workshops and factories. Nor are defects 
in one concern compensated, as in Europe, by 
increased excellence in another. 

Ship-building is one of the most highly developed 
industries in Japan. In the principal dockyards of 
Osaka and Kobe I saw a number of steel vessels 
under construction, including half a dozen torpedo- 
boats and two gunboats intended for the Chinese 
navy. The work struck me as of very fair quality 
and as proceeding at good speed, though the day's 
task performed by the individual workman was con- 
siderably less than a European would have got 
through. Deficiency in the unit of work, however, 
was fully compensated by numerical superiority in 
the workmen. Nickel-steel plates of excellent quality 
were in use ; but I observed that both these plates 
and also much of the shafting and other working 
parts of the engines were of European or American 
manufacture. The drawing of the plans, the bolting 
together of the framework and plates, the installing 
of the engines, and the manufacture and fitting of 
the woodwork must be credited to the Japanese. 
Those portions of the materials which are difficult 
to prepare, also the more complicated factors in the 
mechanism, which, in Europe, would be made at 
home, were imported. 

Similarly, in the case of the electric tram-lines 
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at Tokyo and Kyoto, I found that the wood- 
work of the cars and the steel rails were 
Japanese, but the working parts, as a rule, 
were of foreign origin. The Japanese has learnt 
to use the white man's inventions and to operate 
his machinery, but has stopped short of inventing 
and making the machinery for himself. I am aware 
that this allegation is disputed. The Japanese claim 
to be large inventors, and quote their rifle, their 
high explosives, and their wireless telegraph as 
examples of their achievements in this field. The 
more closely, however, that intelligent foreigners in 
Japan have been associated with these inventions, 
the more sceptical one finds them upon the subject 
of the originality involved. The laws of Japan 
afford little protection to foreign patents. The 
Japanese is clever in borrowing the discoveries of 
others and in adding unimportant modifications 
which give an appearance of novelty. His critics 
regard the secrecy in which he wraps many of his 
manufacturing processes as confirmative of the 
common allegation that he is making illegitimate 
use of other men's discoveries. Evidence of clever 
imitation and adaptation is everywhere available 
in Japan, but examples of originality in practical 
matters are more difficult to obtain. 

The ordinary Japanese believes with some reason 
that, individually or collectively, he has learnt pretty 
well all that the average imported employee can 
teach him ; but he recognises that processes and 
inventions are in use in Europe and America which 
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are still worth his while to master. He travels 
assiduously to study them, and is remarkably suc- 
cessful in searching out what is of value. He then 
returns to Japan with the results, and organises the 
cheap labour which is there available in turning 
them to account The copy is astonishingly good, 
but the original still surpasses it. The Japanese 
has stiirted, with the light-hearted self-confidence 
of a clever boy, to undertake anything and every- 
thing the European can accomplish ; and he has had 
such a large measure of success that a tendency has 
arisen to magnify his achievements unduly. He 
has passed beyond the inferior and the mediocre, 
but must pursue the road of progress a very great 
deal further before he can overtake the white man 
at his best. 

Japan has made her g^nd national effort, and 
must now rest to refit and recuperate. Education, 
high and low, technical and physical, as well as 
theoretical, is extending gradually amongst her 
pco[)lc ; but progress is slow. Elementary teaching 
reaches a larger proportion of the children of 
school-going age than in any other country in the 
world. No one can see the large crowds of well- 
develo[)ed men and boys at physical drill in the 
free, open-air gymnasia of Tokyo, without compar- 
ing them, to their advantage, with the average 
manhood of Great Britain. The laboratories and 
workshops of the Tokyo University, where educa- 
tion is free, can challenge the costly corresponding 
institutions at Eton and Oxford without fear of 
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being put to shame ; but there is one deficiency. 
The number of Japanese possessed of first-class 
training is still very small. The demand for trained 
men in every branch of enterprise has outstripped 
the supply so completely that individuals with only 
rudimentary acquirements have to be accepted and 
paid for as if they were the genuine article. 
Japanese engineers are especially scarce. Railway 
companies in China are beginning to find that it is 
cheaper to import Europeans than to employ the 
Japanese who are available; and Chinese officials 
constandy complain of inefficiency upon the part of 
the so-called Japanese experts in their service. 

The Japanese no doubt needs every advantage 
he has in China, and the greatest is his natural 
power of assimilation with the Chinese. His 
elaborate manners commend themselves to Chinese 
notions of propriety, whereas the abruptness of 
European behaviour gives sore offence. In a 
set of papers published in Shanghai in 1901, 
Ku Hung-Ming, a Chinese gentleman with Euro- 
pean education, who was at the time secretary- 
interpreter to Viceroy Chang-Chih-Tung, quotes 
with approval the statement of Count Cassini that 
" The Chinese are a polite people, and the English 
and Germans are — well — as a rule, not very polite," 
and adds, "The fact is, the average foreigner in 
China is often very unreasonable and hasty; and 
the average Chinaman is polite and reserved. 
When you make an unreasonable request to a 
really educated Chinaman, it is impossible for him 
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to say 'No/ His innate politeness will prompt him 
to use polite evasiveness by giving you a condi- 
tional 'Yes/ The late Marquis Tseng Kuo-Fan, 
in a letter to a friend in i860, says, 'When you 
meet with foreigners who make insolent and insult- 
ing remarks to your face, the best course to take 
is to smile blandly and look stupid, as if you did 
not understand them.' . . . Thus against foreign 
unreasonableness the educated Chinese are often 
prompted to use polite evasiveness, and against 
foreign unreasonable violence the Chinese some- 
times use a weapon which in Chinese is called 'Cki 
mi' translated by Dr. Giles as ' to halter.' In fact 
when you meet a violent mad bull, it is of no use to 
reason with him ; the only thing you can do is to 
halter him." 

The ordinar)' European often comes to grief in 
China because he cannot communicate with those 
around him. The Japanese suffers from no such 
disability since he has only to write to be under- 
stood, the picture signs being practically identical 
in the two languages. Physically the races have 
so many points of resemblance that Chinese 
students in Japan who cut off their queues and 
dress in kimonos can often pass undiscovered 
as Japanese, and Jap;inese in China can make 
themselves similarly at home. The Japanese 
looks upon China as his natural field of enter- 
prise, and flocks there in large numbers. As an 
interpreter of Western science to the Chinese he 
has the important qualification, which the Euro- 
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pean lacks, of having personally experienced the 
difficulties which present themselves to the 
Oriental. Nevertheless, his Chinese pupils are 
beginning to realise that it is more advantageous 
to Jearn first-hand from the Europeans than 
second-hand from the Japanese. The Japanisation 
of China is proceeding, in consequence, very much 
more slowly than is generally supposed. So long 
as Japanese professors, engineers, soldiers, and 
chemists were notably cheaper than Europeans and 
claimed equivalent qualifications, there was a 
definite incentive to the Chinese to turn to Japan 
for their requirements. Now that this is no longer 
the case, as the excess of demand over supply has 
sent up the price of the Japanese commodity, a 
reaction h£is commenced. 

Japan may yet arrive at the port where many of 
her admirers imagine her to be at anchor already. 
She has put out the Western pilot and weathered a 
storm since his departure ; but some eccentricities 
in the course she is steering are already apparent, 
and a wide ocean has still to be crossed. 




CHAPTER XX 

THE NEW AND THE OLD IN TOKYO 

THE High Court at Tokyo is a typical insti- 
tution of the Japanese present. It comprises 
three sets of tribunals, a Local Court of first 
instance, an Appeal Court to which reference 
can be made in almost all cases on both law and 
fact, and a Supreme Court which gives a second 
reference on points of law only, and corresponds 
to the appellate tribunal of our House of Lords. 
As Japan has borrowed its naval training from 
England and its military system from Germany, 
so it has introduced its Judicial arrangements from 
France. No Juries are employed, and long cross- 
questioning of prisoners and defendants by the 
bench are familiar features of the proceedings in 
court. The bar is exclusively Japanese, and its 
members enjoy much consideration and make large 
incomes. They represent clients, address the court, 
and suggest to the Judges questions to put to the 
witnesses, but they do no examining. On the 
other hand, admissions which they make are held 
to have been made by their clients. The court 
consists always of several Judges sitting as a 
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bench. There is also in each court a public 
prosecutor who represents the Crown in criminal 
cases, and watches the public interest in civil 
ones. The accused is always expected to confess, 
and so much weight is attached to his doing so 
that, up to thirty years ago, torture was employed 
as a regular means to this end. Professor Basil 
Chamberlain tells in "Things Japanese" how 
its abolition was brought about by the indignant 
protests of a distinguished French jurist, em- 
ployed by the Japanese Government to introduce 
the present system, who found his labours in the 
court interrupted by groans, and forced his way 
to their source to discover the existence of a 
torture chamber. He offered his employers the 
alternative of abolishing torture or of losing his 
services; and the threat prevailed. The change 
was a very necessary preliminary to the abandon- 
ment, so necessary to Japan's status among 
civilised powers, of extra-territoriality. 

Judges have been known to go out on strike 
in Japan for better pay; but their probity is un- 
questioned. I have heard some of their decisions 
in commercial cases, in which Europeans have 
been concerned, criticised as lacking in technical 
knowledge, but never as intentionally unjust The 
judicial system has been transplanted to Japanese 
soil with little loss of vitality; but the French 
lawyers who introduced the exotic have now re- 
tired and its culture is in the hands of the 
indigenes. 



i 
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I visited the High Courts in Tokyo under the 
favourable auspices of a letter of introduction to the 
Minister of Justice. The Chief Justice of the Local 
Court, a solid gentleman in European morning dress, 
was good enough to conduct me over all the courts 
that happened to be sitting ; and the secretary to the 
Minister of Justice kindly accompanied us as inter- 
preter. We passed through a simply furnished 
ante-room to which the judges retire to discuss 
their decisions. The Chief Justice climbed up half 
a dozen steps at the far end and opened a small door 
in the wall at the top. He then turned and beckoned 
us to follow him. Upon the other side we found 
ourselves upon the rostrum of the bench in one of 
the smaller courts, and were accommodated with 
chairs, a little in the rear of those of three judges 
who were engaged in trying a case. 

The judges wore black gauze caps and plain 
black robes ; and the impression they gave me was 
the pleasant one of substantial capacity and quiet 
common sense. The man they were trying was a 
Japanese coolie, accused of selling sak6 without a 
licence. The senior judge was examining a defer- 
ential but self-possessed youth appearing as a witness 
on behalf of the accused, who sat stolidly alongside. 
The boy was questioned as to his connection with 
the principal in the case, and was told eventually 
that his evidence would be taken as that of a relative 
and not as of an ordinary witness, the latter being 
liable to penalties in case of perjury which the 
former escapes. In Japanese law you may lie for 
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your relatives without committing perjury, but your 
tendency to do so is discounted in advance. Two 
women in black kimonos sat behind with troubled 
faces. A ferret-faced lawyer in cap and gown was 
with them. 

Our visit to this court was brief, for there was 
much to see. We passed into another, which was 
also subordinated to my kindly cicerone, and saw a 
case postponed in which the prisoner refused to 
confirm the statement taken down by the judge 
in the preliminary secret examination where the 
primd facie case is made out. 

Then we went on to a third and sat upon the 
bench, as strangers in the wake of a Chief Justice 
may, in a very much more important case. The 
large hall below us was crowded. Seventeen 
Japanese in robes, with the look of keenness and 
assurance upon their faces which stands for 
practising barristers in all parts of the world, 
lounged upon seats in the middle, since deference 
to the bench is not exacted from the bar in Japan 
as strictly as in England. In front of the barristers 
were huddled some fifty accused who were under the 
charge of a number of court officials. On one side 
half a dozen newspaper reporters painted in pictorial 
shorthand. A crowd filled the body of the building. 
We were assisting at the trial of some of the rioters 
who had made a demonstration against the accept- 
ance by their country of the self-denying conditions 
of the peace treaty with Russia. The best counsel 
in Japan were engaged in the defence, and the 
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sympathy of the spectators was all upon one side. 
The state of feelinji^ was not so much apparent in 
the attitude of the silent and respectful crowd as 
implied in the faces of the accused, who were grave 
but by no means disquieted, though several people 
had lost their lives in the disturbance. They 
believed still in the righteousness of their action, 
and relied confidently upon the patriotism which had 
prompted their offence to extract them from serious 
consequence. They were dressed, like the crowd 
at the back, in the blue kimonos of the working 
classes, whereas all the officials of the court wore 
European dress beneath their robes of office. The 
judicial desks were piled high with paper books 
containing the records of the evidence. 

As we arrived, the senior judge, who occupied the 
central seat upon the bench, was reading out state- 
ments made by the prisoners in their preliminary 
secret examination. The men concerned stood up 
as their names were called ; and 1 saw no endeavour 
made, either by themselves or their counsel, to 
dispute the accuracy of the record. The public 
prosecutor, who sat to the right of the bench, 
had an assistant beside him, but neither 
of the pair spoke. Their responsibilities were 
heavy, since the side they represented was un- 
popular and at a disadvantage as rej^ards legal 
talent, but their faces wore the look of men unlikely 
to be turned from their duty by either eloquence 
or sentiment. 

The case proceeded slowly, and the senior judge 
u 
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was still reading out the notes when my companions 
took me away. Our destination was now the 
Appeal Court, outside the jurisdiction of the Local 
Court Chief Justice, so a seat upon the bench was 
no longer available ; and we made our way to an 
enclosure open to the public. This faced the 
judicial rostrum, on which five judges sat in a 
row, flanked by the public prosecutor upon the 
right and the clerk of the court upon the left 
Five barristers occupied positions at a row of 
small tables immediately in front of us. We 
were the only spectators present, and neither of 
the parties to the case that was under appeal 
appeared. Two of the barristers were upon their 
feet, one of them silent, the other rasping out 
the defence. The Chief Judge, who sat in the 
centre of the rostrum, afterwards said a few grave 
words, and the case was over. The two counsel 
for the defence, also a barrister who had been 
for the plaintiff, walked out, after bowing slightly 
to the bench. They left the door open behind 
them, and their tramp and voices echoed loudly 
through the empty stone corridor outside. A 
marshal, who sat below the bench, in white duck 
uniform with brass buttons, opened his eyes sud- 
denly and climbed carefully down from his chair, 
his legs not being long enough to reach the ground 
as he sat. He walked stiffly across the court and 
shut the door with precision, thereafter returning to 
his seat and reclosing his eyes. The court clerk 
shut up his note-book and put away a paint-brush. 
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One of the remaining barristers rose, turned over 
a packet of tissue paper covered with neat black 
writing, and cleared his throat loudly. He then 
muttered a few words and hunted about for the 
place. Judge number two on the right sighed 
softly. Judge number one on the left changed a 
cramped position. Stout counsel for the defendant 
sat squarely to attention. Counsel for the petitioner 
found the place at last and got into his subject He 
was appealing against the decision of a Local Court 
which had thrown out a petition to have a son disquali- 
fied on grounds of misbehaviour from succeeding to 
family property. The case must have been a forlorn 
one, for counsel kept his nose in his notes and sawed 
away at the points with an " I don't care what you 
may say " intonation that arrayed all my sympathies 
in favour of the peccant son. I was waiting to see 
the Chief Justice glance round his colleagues and 
dismiss the appeal when my conductors arose and 
led the way out of the court. We had seen the 
appellate machine at work, and there was something 
else to be done. \Vc went out as quietly as we 
could, and closed the door carefully behind, but the 
corridor echoed badly. The court seemed impervious 
to interruption. The judjjcs on the bench were all 
watchinj^ their barrister, and 1 feel confident that 
they dealt with him firmly. 

Outside we met an under-trial prisoner in an 
enormous basket mask, since such is the kind- 
heariedncss of the Japiinese that they will not hurt 
even a criminal's feelings by exposing him as such to 
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the public gaze until they are quite sur 
has been made about his guilt. He 
way to his cell in the basement, fror 
examination before the recording judgi 
barred door to this secret tribunal was i 
It led out of a dusky passage and s 
appropriate to the past than to the pre; 
were the cells where cheerful japane 
kept watch over disconsolate under-tr; 
who turned their faces away as we app 

The Supreme Court was not in ses 
conductors carried me to its rostrum, 
the seven empty chairs of the ordinarj 
space around them for twenty-three mi 
whole of the thirty judges sit togeth 
an appeal which involves any previou 
any of their number is brought before t 
also took me to call upon the Pre; 
Supreme Court, a courteous elderly j 
European dress, who gave us tea i: 
furnished office and inquired politely, 
about my travels, suggesting that I sh 
Singamo prison to obtain a further i 
the system of Japanese justice. 

To the Singamo prison I accordingly ■ 
day. It is at the other end of Tokyo, 
eighteen hundred long-term prisoners, 
are well-built structures, radiating from 
elaborately fitted up. The prisoners w 
under the supervision of a surprisingly 1 
of paid warders, in such industries as w 
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making, tailoring, g^in-grinding, and smithy work. 
The system largely utilised in India, of employing 
the better-behaved convicts to look after their 
more troublesome fellows, was not adopted I saw 
attractive kitchens where savoury rice and vege- 
tables were being cooked for the convicts, and was 
shown the varying measures of food given to each 
individual to accord with his behaviour ; for the 
Japanese hold quite wisely that violence and mis- 
behaviour are best met by reducing the rice supply. 
This means of discipline, I gathered, was held 
rather in terrarem than practised habitually, since 
most of the prisoners looked well fed and cheerful. 
The arrangements were so complicated that I was 
not surprised to learn that the cost of each prisoner 
is a hundred per cent, more than in Indian jails, 
thou^jh this did not seem to imply any noticeably 
hijjhcr standard of health or reformation. 

The whole organisation, from the secret chambers 
of preliminary judicial investigation, where the 
accused is tried by every test but that of the opinion 
of his peers, to the glazed hospital wards of the 
prison, where the consumptive criminal is given every 
luxury except fresh air, struck me as over-elaborated 
in faithful imitation of not always perfect European 
models. It represents, however, a surprisingly 
high standard, considering the shortness of the 
time which has elapsed since its introduction from 
the West ; and its limitations are typical of the stage 
which jap^in has now reached as a state civilised 
upon Western pattern. 
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To step back into the Japan of the past it is 
necessary to go no further than the immense pandal 
in the heart of the city in which the national wrest- 
ling competition is still held. The road passes the 
palace garden, where a space as big as Trafalgar 
Square is hedged with closely set rows of guns of 
every calibre, captured from the Russians and 
hauled to this central location, without regard to 
cost or labour, to be a perpetual reminder to the 
Japanese people of danger they must ever stand 
ready to face. 

A jinrickshaw whirled me to the Ekoin temple 
and on through an arch thirty feet high, which in 
itself constitutes one of the prizes given to the 
master wrestler. The arch was built of nothing 
but straw-bound pots, the size of coal-scuttles, each 
filled to its earthen brim with the strongest sakd 
Beyond was the wrestling booth, an immense struc- 
ture, into the dark interior of which sunbeams slanted 
distractingly through holes in the torn mat roof. 
Only slowly could a way be made through the 
crowd to a tottering grand-stand, where seats 
were obtainable. A dado of yellow faces, white 
straw hats, and dingy kimonos lined the walls of 
the thronged amphitheatre. In the middle was a 
raised mud platform containing a small ring marked 
off by a hayrope sunk in the floor. The platform 
was shaded by an erection like that which covers a 
four-poster bed. 

An umpire squatted gravely upon his heels at the 
foot of each of the bed-posts. On benches around 
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were half a dozen of the biggest and fattest Japanese 
I have ever seen. They were innocent of clothes 
except for a blue belt with stiff tassels, which stuck 
out round them like the frill on a ham-bone. The 
flesh hung from their sides in pendulous masses. 
It was the most lamentable spectacle of strong 
men made gross and what we should think out 
of condition, I had ever seen. 

Presently there appeared in the ring a grey 
kimono with white socks below, a large fan at one 
side, and a round head of closely cropped black 
hair on top. It was the master of the ceremonies 
with his back towards us, in the act of making an 
announcement to the assembly. With no desire to 
be flippant. I can only say that the words, which 
were of course incomprehensible, sounded like the 
prolonged lamentations of a deserted cat. The 
interpreter explained that they signified the post- 
ponement of the finals by a day for the reason that 
one of the champions h*id cut his lip. 

The situation thus cleared, two of the fat men 
lumbered up. one from either side, to plant them- 
selves op{X)site to one another in the ring, where 
they stood with feet wide apart and looked at each 
other. Then one of them lifted up a huge leg 
sideways, until the knee was almost as high as the 
shoulder, and brought it down again with a stamp. 
He rt'j)cated the performance first with one foot 
and then with the other a number of times over. 
His vis-d'zis copied him exactly. 

The two great men were stretching themselves 
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before their admirers, and we all waited respect- 
fully ; but nothing happened. Suddenly both 
squatted down on their heels. The grey kimono 
did the same, and extended a yellow hand to set 
great man number one back an inch exactly, after 
which he flapped his fan violently and caterwauled 
more briefly. A homeric battle was surely about 
to begin, but not so. Number one champion 
suddenly stood up and went off the platform for a 
drink, which he took with much ceremony. Number 
two champion followed his example, and rubbed 
himself all over with a small piece of thin paper. 
The first round was over, and neither had touched 
the other ; but both took a good rest before they 
reappeared in the ring. Then the process was 
repeated. The second round was exactly like the 
first, except that hero number one danced on his 
heels, and hero number two took exercise by 
standing up straight and then suddenly getting 
down upon his hands and knees — manoeuvres which 
required hero number one to do the same. Neither 
touched the other, but this did not interfere with the 
necessity of another adjournment for drinks and 
massage. The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth rounds 
were equally preliminary. 

The audience grew impatient, and an individual 
in the dress circle barked out some comment at 
which there was a roar. " He say first-class 
wrestlers not so slow," interpreted the hotel guide. 
There was another shout, and "He say so long 
time must pay forfeit," was the translation. 
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Then something happened. Number two made 
a spring and clutched at number one, but number 
one did not approve. He folded his arms and 
backed out of the ring without being collared. 
That finished round the seventh, and there was 
another interval for rest and refreshments. The 
eighth round was no more exciting ; but in the 
ninth number one took the offensive. Number 
two refused, but was too late in doing so, and 
received as he retired a heavy push and an open- 
handed smack in the eye which sent him flying off 
the stage. He sat down and nursed his eye with a 
paper pocket-handkerchief, getting up now and then 
to rinse his mouth with water. Number one stood 
proudly to attention in the ring while various 
officials in old willow-pattern petticoats crowded 
round number two to suggest he should return to 
the contest ; but number two had had enough and 
would not. The grey kimono went to the umpires 
and had a lengthy confabulation with each apart 
Then all four umpires rose stiffly to their feet and 
discussed the matter together in the middle of the 
ring. One of them was deputed to examine the 
eye, which showed no signs of injury visible from 
the grand stand. He returned, and a further 
council was held. 

At length the senior willow-pattern made an 
announcement, which we all received with relief. 
The interpreter explained that the match was 
drawn, but not with honour. Number one re- 
tired with head erect. Number two shuffled off 
dejectedly, and two fresh champions appeared 
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This time there was to be no fiasco. The 
stamping and leg-stretching lasted not more than a 
minute. Then both got down upon their hands and 
knees. The umpire tapped them apart, and both 
went off for a drink. Then they faced each other 
again, and in a flash were boxing like two cats on a 
housetop. The struggle lasted ten seconds, and 
the one who was bald-headed received a punch on 
the throat which sent him out of the ring. That 
finished the event, and the man who was still in the 
ring was clapped as victorious. 

Other pairs succeeded. Two men like bladders 
gripped each other suddenly, with hardly any pre- 
liminaries, and fell heavily together. The wrestler 
who was uppermost was declared the victor. It 
was almost impossible to believe that the man 
underneath had not burst with the shock, so 
extraordinarily inflated was his person and so 
violent the concussion, but he picked himself up 
cheerfully, none the worse for the encounter, which 
had at least been honourable. 

Presently a well-matched couple set to work and 
struggled violently about the ring for half a minute 
in tight embrace. Then they leant up against each 
other heavily to recover breath. The real thing 
had surely come at last. But no; the master of 
the ceremonies interfered. He touched each man 
on the shoulder, whereupon the embrace was ended 
and the meek combatants retired for the indis- 
pensable refreshments. 

The proceedings had become wearisome, and 
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the prospect of another long set of preliminaries 
was not exhilarating. It was an agreeable surprise, 
therefore, to see that the match was to be con- 
tinued where it had left off. The champions 
reappeared, and the umpires took hold of their 
long arms and arranged them round each other, 
exactly as they had been before. Another well- 
matched tussle ensued. Neither went down, and 
in a few seconds the umpire again interfered. 
This time it was to announce that a draw with 
honour had occurred. The champions unlocked, 
and retired with equal pride to the cheerful accom- 
paniment of clapping. 

The last round of the day followed. A lithe 
man in hard condition but small of stature tackled 
a fat giant vigorously and well. The giant threw 
his assailant at last and fell heavily beside him ; 
but the smaller man's pluck was excellent, and the 
assembly cheered him lustily. The guide explained 
that the winner in this case was the second favourite. 

The proceedings terminated and the crowd 
troo[x?d out in orderly fashion. The fat men 
strutted up and down the road with self-satisfied 
smiles, their long black hair done up in chignons on 
the tops of their heads. One of them sailed past 
at dangerous jxice through the crowd, in a jinrick- 
shaw with two gaily dressed coolies harnessed 
tandem-fashion in front Everjbody made way 
respectfully. Heads looked out from all the 
windows. The dignity of the profession of the 
wrestler was unmistakable. 
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Between the High Court and the wrestling booth 
is a g^lf of a thousand years, which the breaking 
down of the barrier against the European has 
enabled the Japanese to bridge in one generation. 
Nominally that barrier is still down ; but the 
European who has taught Japan the sciences and 
arts by which she has profited so magnificently no 
longer finds the opening as practicable as it was, A 
new phase has begun in which the Japanese people 
have commenced once more to rely upon themselves 
alone. They are turning more and more to their 
ancient wrestling booths. Their borrowed Euro- 
pean lawyers have retired, and the amendment of 
the code of their High Court is left to indigenous 
hands. If the movement be general, as I believe 
to be the case, it cannot fail of effect upon the 
future, for the wrestling is typical of what the race 
has thought well to evolve when left to its unaided 
resources. The enormous momentum, which has 
been borrowed from Europe, will no doubt long 
continue; but momentum tends to decrease when 
not continually reinforced. Upon the extent and 
the frequency with which Japan will consider it 
necessary to import this reinforcement probably 
depends her future among the powers that stand 
for modern civilisation. 
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Indian Marine Department took its pick of Indian 
merchant steamers for transport. Thirty thousand 
troops were told off and despatched with all field 
equipment, and reached the scene of the operations 
in China at least a month sooner than would have 
been the case if they had embarked in the English 
Channel. 

The bulk of the force was native, and the regi- 
ments were drawn chiefly from the Bombay ajid 
Madras commands, in order to give those corps a 
chance of distinguishing themselves which seldomest 
see fighting on the Indian frontiers. The regiments 
of the Punjab command, which are inured to 
extremes of climate and hardened by border war- 
fare, were scarcely represented. The contingent 
went from enervating stations in the hot plains of 
Southern and Western India to the snow and frost 
of a Chihii winter, yet the white troops of Germany, 
France and Italy failed to outstay our force upon 
the march or to surpass it in action. The Indian 
troops took more than their full share of hardship, 
and were first inside Peking in the attack in which 
the operations culminated — an honour attributable 
to campaigning quality as well as to luck. The 
health of the Indians was vastly better than that 
of the Germans. Their discipline was superior 
to that of any of the Allies, the Japanese alone 
excepted. Their strength was that which the 
British Government considered necessary. Had 
a force three times as large been wanted the 
demand could have been met. Far from exhaust- 
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ing the resources of India the expedition laid only 
small and light toll upon them. 

Great Britain paid the cost of the contingent 
because the Legation which had to be rescued 
was her own. India would have been fully able 
to find the money. The gross revenues of its 
Government exceed eighty million sterling annually. 
There is little burden of debt for other than such 
reproductive public works as railways and canals ; 
and surpluses have been so much the rule of late 
years, in spite of two recent reductions in the 
rate of taxation, that large military enterprises can 
be conducted without upsetting the financial 
equilibrium. It must also be remembered that 
fighting is the hereditary employment of large 
sections of the races of the northern provinces. 
The trade of arms is understood and followed as 
a profitable calling by men whose ancestors were 
seldom at |)eace. 

The ability of India to assist Great Britain in 
the Far East rests upon the sound basis of 
military preparedness buttressed by financial 
strcn;4th ; but the question naturally arises as to 
how far the British Government is justified in 
employinLj that ability. If India were here a 
mere 1<k)1 of empire, with no considerable interests 
of her own to serve, she mi^ht be considered to 
be harilly used by a |)olicy which made her an 
active parlicijvint in Far Fast affairs ; but the 
contr.iry is the case. India is affected by Far 
Fasiern conditions almost as closely as Great 
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Britain. Calcutta and Bombay do a larger trade 
with China than with any other country except 
the United Kingdom. The Indian taxpayer is 
relieved of an annual burden of some three 
million sterling by the taste of the Chinese for 
the opium of Patna and Benares. China and 
Japan are the principal foreign buyers of Deccao 
cotton goods and Bengal jute. They also take the 
major portion of Indian fish exports, and afford the 
principal market for the indigo of Behar. Fleets of 
steamers owned in Calcutta and Bombay trade 
between India and the Far East. Indians are 
employed as police in all the treaty ports of China. 
An Indian regiment guards British interests at 
Shan-hai-kwan. Anglo-Indians are engaged in 
the development of mining, trade, and railway 
enterprises from Canton to Peking. Members 
of the Indian Staff Corps and the Indian Medical, 
Public Works and Survey Departments have been 
pioneers in exploration throughout the Chinese 
Empire. 

The western border of China marches, for 
several hundred miles, with the eastern boundary 
of the Indian Empire ; and the establishment of 
direct railway communication between Rangoon and 
Shanghai is only a question of time. A well-found 
British railway, with many feeders, has been built 
from one end of Burma to the other to connect the 
principal port on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal with Mandalay and Myitkyina. At Man- 
dalay a branch has been constructed a hundred 
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miles in a north-easterly direction to Lashio, near 
the Chinese border. Another branch is creeping 
forward further north from Bhamo to Tangyueh ; 
and both are designed to admit of ultimate extension 
into Chinese territory. The original plans for the 
Mandalay-Lashio section included an extension to 
the Kunlan ferry upon the Sal ween river ; but 
construction was stopped, three years ago, when 
Lashio had been reached, as the prospects of local 
trade by this route did not then justify the heavy 
demand upon the revenues of India involved in 
further eastern progress. The country between the 
Burmese frontier and the Yangtse basin is cut up 
by an almost continuous series of deep gorges which 
run at right angles to the general direction of the 
route. This makes railway construction costly but 
not impossible. The undertaking has been aban- 
doned as a local venture, but could be put through 
with certainty if it became an Imperial concern. 

Military affairs and commercial, shipping, and 
railway interests do not exhaust the potentialities 
of India were opportunity available in the Far East. 
The system pursued in India of giving large powers 
and much freedom of action to officials has created 
a b<xly of men prompt of action, skilled in Eastern 
affairs, and ready to accept responsibility, such as 
no other country in the world possesses. Admini- 
strators, engineers, and judicial, medical, educational, 
police and scientific officers are available in very 
large numbers. Enough highly trained servants of 
the Government of India are upon leave and in 
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redremenc at the present moment to man, if need 
arose, a Chinese province. 

The problems of the Far East of to-day are but 
new versions of those which India has already 
solved for herself since she left the stage of not 
altogether dissimilar political chaos. The men 
who have been active agents in the one case might 
be of equal value in the other. Great Britain pos- 
sesses in India a skilful interpreter, a large partner, 
and a strong coadjutor in Far Eastern affairs. Her 
own ability to shape these affairs to advantage 
depends to a great extent upon her Indian re- 
sources, and not only upon those resources, but 
upon the extent to which she is willing to make 
use of them. The East is best dealt with by the 
East, and Great Britain is alone amongst the 
nations of Europe in owning the means to turn this 
fact to account. 

Intricate political questions involving those 
Eastern prejudices, bred of diversity of race and 
conflict of faith, which are so baffling to the Western 
mind, are handled at Simla with knowledge and 
experience. The Indian Foreign Office affords 
efficient help in the conduct of the political relations 
of Great Britain with Afghanistan, Muscat, and 
Southern Persia. An arrangement which has 
proved successful when applied to the Western 
neighbours of India is not to be neglected so far as 
it is applicable to the Eastern. It facilitates, within 
the scope at present prescribed to it, the employ- 
ment by a democracy of patriarchal methods with 
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races that most ^jpredate them. It utilties tried 
Eastern experience for the solution of Eastern 
problems and identifies the men upon whom Great 
Britain must largely rely in trouble with her 
councillors in peace. The Indian army, a quarter 
of a million strong, keeps watch upon the road to 
China. A signal flashed from Simla will change 
the solitary tramp of sentries into the hum of march- 
ing hosts. We have already proved the effective- 
ness of this striking force. The men who have 
organised it, who have inspired it with loyalty to 
Great Britain and made it independent of the 
British taxpayer, can also be trusted to be respon- 
sible and enlightened advisers of the home Govern- 
ment in affairs in which that army must always be 
the first support 

The trend of political thought in England is 
gradually but surely unfitting the mother country 
for direct relations with races unresponsive to the 
ideals of modem Anglo-Saxondom. The British 
workman may prove himself in the future a shrewd 
administrator of his own municipal afiairs ; but by 
the time his imperial education is completed he may 
have lost his valuable Far East markets, if he fails 
to make use of the expert agency, backed by armed 
force of its own and removed from party politics, 
which is available to assist him. Peking is no 
longer a bear garden of European Legations where 
the scramble of Continental Powers for Far East 
concessions had to be frustrated if Great Britain was 
to hold her own. It has become a mart where the 
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yellow man in confirmed possession meets the white 
with every Eastern wile. If Great Britain is to 
avoid finding herself displaced under these new 
conditions, she must not neglect the Eastern 
resources in her control. 

No friction has resulted in Southern Persia from 
co-operation between political officers appointed by 
the British Foreign Office and others selected by 
the Government of India and supported by suitable 
escorts from the Indian army. Similar co-ordination 
of British and Indian resources, with modification to 
suit each case, is possible in other parts of the world 
as well as Persia, and there is no doubt that, if 
applied in the Far East as opportunity offered, it 
would tend to augment Anglo-Saxon influence. 

No dramatic change in the existing system is 
suggested, but occasion for such co-ordination should 
be taken as it might arise. At the moment. Great 
Britain needs additional agents to represent her 
interests in Manchurian and other centres that 
are in course of being thrown open to international 
commerce. She could well ask the Government 
of India to supply them. Indian trade upon the 
Yangtse river, again, is sufficiently extensive to 
justify the appointment of Anglo-Indians to foster 
it in stations where consular officers are not already 
located. 

The Oriental pays little attention to what he does 
not see. At present the Qnly representatives of 
Great Britain, known in hundreds of stations in 
China, are missionaries, who are neither intended 
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nor equipped to support the political interests of 
their fellow-countrymen. The more numerous and 
widely distributed the accredited agents of a nation 
the greater will be its prestige. British prestige 
may stand higher than that of any other European 
Power in the Far East and yet be the better for 
even small additional support ; and that which India 
is able to lend is very far from inconsiderable. 

The lending of consular officers is not the only 
service which India is capable of performing. Com** 
paratively recently a former head of the Indian 
Foreign Office was given diplomatic charge in 
Teheran, and later on in Washington. It would 
be more to the purpose if such promotion were to 
lead to Shanghai and Peking. 

It is no new thing for the Far East to lean upon 
India. A religion which Chinese and Japanese 
alike profess was imported from Western Bengal, 
where Buddha lived and preached two thousand 
years ago. In the ages since Sanskrit was the 
learned language of Asia, the Mongolian has 
borrowed from the Indian in literature, in philo- 
sophy, and in art The worship of ancestors, the 
race diet of rice and fish, the fire drill used in 
Shinto temples, and fables current in both China 
and Japan, are said to be traceable to the teaching 
of Indian sutras. If influence exercised from India 
should hereafter become prominent in Far Eastern 
affairs, it will be but the restoration of a connection 
suggested by history, approved by existing tradi- 
tion, and supported by the sentiment of the past. 
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CHAPTER XXII 



THB OUTLOOK 



THE new tact from which all inference must 
proceed, is that the situation in the Far East 
has resolved itself, since the Russo-Japanese War, 
into a question of difficulties and dangers arising 
from the peoples of the Far East and from no one 
else. These difficulties and dangers can be asso- 
ciated only with Japan and China, which are now 
masters of the &te of the Mongolian race. So 
much stands clear. 

Japan has become one of the Great Powers, 
though still poor, and not possessed of that vast 
population which renders the potentialities of China 
so overwhelming. The unaided martial energy of 
the forty-five million subjects of the Mikado, how* 
ever well directed, need never upset the equilibrium 
of the world. Japan must exercise rigid economy 
for another ten years to wipe off the burden of 
financial indebtedness imposed upon her by war 
with Russia. She has undertaken a heavy and 
protracted task in the government of Korea. Her 
administration of Formosa, though successful after 
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a long period of costly friction and rebuff, puts a 
serious drain upon her manhood The Japanese 
entertain an entirely legitimate ambition to become 
the England of the Far East, and to beat European 
nations in their own arts of industry and commerce. 
They are pressing forward in this direction per- 
sistently. Their achievements are g^reat and their 
possibilities are greater, though limited in many 
ways. Their aims are not altruistic, and their 
commercial methods are open to objection; but 
they remain capable of combining efficiently with 
Great Britain and America in the one thing essen- 
tial, which is the maintenance of open niarkets 
in China. 

Japan has attained uneasy eminence. Her suc- 
cess in curbing the aggression of Russia in Man- 
churia is resented by the whole of Continental 
Europe with a bitterness of race feeling which is 
shared by the Germans, Frenchmen, Belgians, and 
Russians, who collectively outnumber the British in 
most of the treaty ports of China. Twelve years 
ago Germany and France combined with Russia to 
rob Japan of the fruits of her victories over China. 
They would do the same now if opportunity offered 
They watch Japan with a jealousy which allows 
no slip, however trifling, to escape attention, and 
the attitude of Great Britain alone prevents active, 
manifestation of hostility. The Japanese fully 
realise the nature of the situation. They have 
shattered, after prolonged efforts which have strained 
the capabilities of their country to the utmost, that 
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portion of the might of Russia which the roUtng* 
stock of a single line of rails was able to carry to 
the Far East across the wilds of Siberia ; but their 
leaders recognise, with characteristic directness, 
both the sniall extent of Japanese resources and the 
special nature of the circumstances which enabled 
them to prevail 

The single mistake fairly chargeaUe to the 
Japanese is, as we have seen, a serious one. 
They have allowed themselves to be carried 
away by popular exaltation, in the hour of vic- 
tory, into disregarding the spirit of their treaty 
engagements in Manchuria and Korea. It has 
been shown in an earlier chapter that European 
merchants, including those of Great Britain and 
America, find their transactions hampered and 
those of their Japanese competitors unduly favoured 
in Seoul and Mukden. Complaints are loud-voiced 
Japanese traders have been allowed to import their 
goods into Manchuria vid Dalny, where they have 
paid no duty, for a full year, during which Europeans 
could enter only vid Neuchwang, where import 
duties had to be paid. This appears to be now 
under rectification ; but the rates upon the railways 
in the new territory, which are all in Japanese 
hands, are still complained of as designed to favour 
the Japanese at the expense of the foreigner. 
The silk-cocoon trade between China and Antung, 
which was once done by Europeans, has passed to 
the Japanese ; and other traffic is threatened The 
grievance is real, and is not the less deserving of 
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notice because natural of occurrence and easy to 
make allowance for alter the events of the war. 
Grave complications are liable to result if the 
attitude adopted by Japan in act, though not iQ 
profession, be persisted in ; but it is not too late for 
the trouble to be dealt with adequately by friendly 
diplomatic action. The Japanese profess that they 
have no intention of breaking their engagements, 
and they realise clearly that their need to avoid 
national isolation outweighs altogether such mate- 
rial advant£^ as is to be derived from displacing 
Anglo-Saxon and other European trade. 

The Japanese are not exclusively to blame in 
the matter. Great Britain has helped to bring the 
difficulty upon herself, by failure to appoint sufficient 
consuls to look after the interests of her subjects in 
the outlying cities of the vast mainland territories 
which are now under Japanese influence. This is 
especially the case in the rich plains of Northern 
Manchuria, which have possibilities of agriculbiral 
and mining development second only to those of 
the new provinces of North- Western Canada. The 
United States have been somewhat more alive to 
their interests in this respect ; but both countries 
may direct attention to the matter with advantage. 
Both are well represented in Neuchwang and 
Seoul ; but both should possess additional agents of 
ability inland, and should support them vigorously. 

Difficulty is not confined to Manchuria and 
Korea. The European resents the position to 
which he finds himself relegated in Japan, where he 
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is welcome only if he be a tourist with money to 
spend in the country, and is hampered at every 
pmnt if he tries to make a living for himself; but he 
has no sustainable grievance here. Japan has won 
the right to dispose absolutely of her own pos- 
sessions ; and European influence is amply sufficient 
to Insure reasonable definition of what those 
possessions include. 

It is easy to threaten Great Britain with ghosts 
of Hengist and Horsa because her ally, Japan, 
has won, in her own interests, a series of sf^endid 
victories which are of great utility to the Empire. 
Such ghosts will take to themselves bones and 
flesh with absolute certainty the day that British 
naval efficiency is neglected or the army of India 
is allowed to fall into decay ; but they are com- 
paratively harmless vapours so long as no such 
national suicide be committed. Hengist and 
Horsa would never have turned upon their allies 
had those allies been of fighting stock and equtva- 
lently armed. Whatever our Oriental friendships, 
the fate of the ancient Briton is not yet written on 
the forehead of the Anglo-Saxon. 

The Government of Japan is still upon an aristo- 
cratic basis, and the representatives of the fighting 
Samurai remain in practical, though no longer pro- 
fessed authority. Should the democracy prevail, 
hereafter, and an influential labour party bwome a 
permanent feature of the Tokyo Parliament, the 
situation would tend to become less and not more 
acute, since the proportion of the national income 
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voted for the furtherance of an aggressive foragn 
policy would be reduced. In any case, however, 
minor sources of friction between the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Japanese will continue to exisL There is 
no smoothing away the racial antipathies of indepen- 
dent and intensely self-reliant peoples belonging to 
totally different branches of the human family long 
isolated from each other. Even those white men 
who have spent the greater part of their lives in 
Japan, who have studied the language and the 
customs of the Country, and allied Uiemselves with 
it, in the closest personal manner, by contracting 
permanent and fully recognised marriages with 
Japanese ladies belonging to cultivated and influ> 
ential families, find themselves often aloof from the 
point of view of the Japanese amongst whom they 
live. The difficulties which they encounter upon a 
small scale are not unlike those which confront the 
British and American Governments upon a large 
scale, in relations with Tokyo. 

Unfortunate incidents, such as have arisen 
during the past autumn, between Americans and 
Japanese in the Pribyloffs and in California, are 
certain to recur and to increase the strain ; but 
each side is capable of making sufficient allowance 
for the idiosyncrasies of the other to enable 
effectual co-operation to continue in the main lines 
of policy that govern the affairs of the Far East. 
Community of interest makes ever a reliable bond. 
The much-advertised theory that Japan is supplying 
nerves and brain to the inert corpus of China, m^ 
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m view to arraying it against the white man, can 
easily be pushed further than the situation justifies. 

The Chinese are borrowing European sciences 
and arts second-hand from Japan, but they are 
also borrowing them first-hand from Europe. The 
source adopted is largely determined by considera- 
tions of price. A Japanese vogue was created in 
China by the success of Japan over Russia, but 
this is already decreasing, the Japanese article 
proving deficient in both quantity and quality, yet 
asking scarcity rates. The Japanese has an advan- 
tage over the European in understanding the 
Chinese, because of his racial relationship; but I 
have found no indication that he b anywhere ac- 
quiring any special ascendency on this account On 
the contrary, hb failure to hand back Korea to 
China is confirming his old unpopularity. Neither 
individually nor nationally is he in a position to 
play the injurious part that has been suggested for 
him. He will do in China the best he can for 
himself ; but this need not cause alarm at present 
to anybody else. There is every reason to suppose 
that Japan will remain the valued ally of Great 
Brit;iin, and her splendid achievements in the life- 
and-dcath struggle, from which she has emerged so 
magnificently, will probably not be obscured by 
sust;iinable charges of subsequent broken faith. 

The Chinese factor is more complex. If racial 
characteristics, hitherto potent in keeping the 
yellow man in subordination to the white, were 
no longer operative, the future would cause well- 
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founded anxiety for the world in general as well 
as for the Far East; but the changes which are 
in progress do not go so deep. Western virility 
cannot be assumed with clothes and learning. 
Moral qualities have to be inherited to stand the 
test of trial. The imitation does not wear like the 
original. Modem Chinese civilisation and progress 
have all the inherent weaknesses of exotics. 
Growth may be vigorous, but the yield will not be 
in proportion to the standing size of the crop. 

The gravest feature of the situation is that China 
is arming ; and that she means to become a worid- 
power equivalently equipped and vastly larger than 
Japan. The menace of the outlook centres upon 
the seventy thousand mauser-armed troops, which 
Yuan-Shih-Kai has brought into being in Northern 
China. This large force is far more efficient than 
anything Chinese of its kind that has ever existed 
before ; and it is liable to increase in size indefinitely, 
if nothing be done to check its growth ; but it has 
certain features which limit its capabilities. It may 
be drilled, organised, and armed as well as European 
troops, though some of the incidents of the recent 
manoeuvres in the Honan province, in which twenty- 
four thousand men, including some of the best corps 
from Paotingfu, Tientsin, Shantung, and Peking took 
part, do not indicate that this is yet the case. 

The following are extracts from a telegram, dated 
October 23, 1906, published by the London Times, 
from its correspondent in Peking, who is one of 
the closest students of military affairs in China : — 
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** The geneial opinion formed at the manoeuvres 
by the military attach^i was not unfavouraUe, 
though many years' work towards uniformity 
without official jobbery will be needed before the 
troops can claim equality with those of more 
advanced nations. The inefficiency of the officers 
is still conspicuous, and the field training of men is 
still inadequate, but the material is good. There 
was little confusion, discipline was satisfactory, and 
the men showed improved military bearing. Inci- 
dents occurred which, if repeated in war, would be 
disastrous. The spectacle of two contending forces 
blazing at each other while standing in close forma- 
tion at sixty yards' distance suggested methods of 
warfare more suitable to the bow-and-arrow period 
than to that of the modem rifle, though the noise of 
the fusillade was highly gratifying to the Chinese 
spectators. 



*' Practically all the forces engaged had been 
instructed by Japanese officers, of whom twelve 
on each side, dressed in Chinese uniform with 
queues, took a prominent part. Colonel Ugata 
actin;;; as chief of the staff to Chang-piao, com- 
manding the Southern Army, and Colonel Banzai 
bein^ chief military adviser to Tuan Chi-jui, com- 
manding the Northern Army. What would have 
happened had the Japanese been absent is a 
question easily answered. What will happen to 
this ncwiy-formcd army, whose early stages wr are 
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witnessing, when the strong arm of 
ceases to control them is not so eas] 

The Chinese soldier may be pr 
death at his post, provided it come 
precise guise in which he has been I 
it, and not in some unexpected form ; 
Chinese in enterprise, in resourcf 
spirit. Travellers in the interior 
familiar with a condition of abjec 
unknown, upon the part of their CI 
which no amount of military traininj 
The European is able to understand 
in which the Japanese hold the C 
sees for himself grown Chinese n 
leave the inside of a mule-cart foi 
because the route taken happens t< 
region where highway robbery is lia 

The Manchurians were despise 
Russians and the Japanese durinj 
for their lack of fighting quality, y< 
of two hundred and fifty Manchui 
repulsing, with seventy casualtiei 
modern-armed Chinese troops ii 
where the bulk of Yuan-Shih-Kai'i 
army is recruited. The Manchui 
way to attack the Chinese on this ( 
through a village in which some B 
man travellers were resting. They 
their arrival, that they had no pa 
with the white man, and they advi 
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to sb^ with thenit on the ground that this would 
be the safest course, but said they would not make 
themselves responsible for the Germans. The 
British accordingly stopped and were well treated. 
The Germans moved on. Little doubt seems to 
have been felt beforehand, by those who were 
present, that the Chinese would get the worst of 
the fight that was to follow, and the expected 
happened. Yet the Chinese troops were fair samples 
of the force for which such extensive achievement 
has been prophesied. 

An incident, described to me by an eye-witness, 
at a large military station in North China is also 
iprapos. A force of modem Chinese troops de- 
trained on the railway platform for the night, 
intending to resume their journey on the following 
day. Orders had been issued that the men should 
not go into the bazars. The Chinese officer in 
charge had barely reminded his men of this pro- 
hibition when he saw one of them sneaking away 
round the comer, in direct defiance of his authority. 
He ran after the delinquent, seized him by the 
hair, dragged htm back and kicked him soundly 
from one end of the platform to the other, in 
the sight of all his comrades. The soldier re- 
ceived his chastisement with howls of pain, and 
nothing further was heard of the incident It 
stmck no Chinese present that there was anything 
improper in the occurrence. Yet this soldier re- 
mains in the ranks, and is expected hereafter to 
possess the respect for his officers and himself which 
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shall enable him to bear himself courageously in the 
face of the enemies of his country. 

The now disbanded Chinese regiment, which was 
ndsed by British officers at Wei-hai-Wei, has shown 
another weak point in the Chinese soldier. The 
men who could be induced to remain in the corps 
proved reliable enough in the operations in 1900 for 
the relief of Peking, in which they were employed ; 
but the difficulty of preventing their deserting was 
always very considerable. A soldier would leara 
his drill conscientiously, but would be found some 
morning to have disappeared, leaving in many cases 
his uniform, rifle, and arrears of pay behind. It 
was supposed at first that the deserters had been 
attracted by promises of better remimeration in the 
national Chinese army, but this proves not to have 
been at all generally the case. Indeed, those who 
slipped away from the British corps in order to join 
the Chinese forces rarely remained long in their new 
employment As a rule the reason of their deser* 
tion was nothing more than the caprice, superstition 
or prejudice of relatives in the interior, who would 
send a sudden summons, appealing to filial or family 
piety, which no sense of military obligation could 
withstand. Deserters could not be arrested in their 
homes in distant provinces ; and the evil g^ew to 
such magnitude as to necessitate the training of a 
disproportionate number of men in order to keep 
the corps up to the strength prescribed. This 
source of weakness has not been confined to the 
British service or to times of disturbance. It is 
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equally if not more prevalent in the armies of the 
Government which are recruited from 
classes to those employed in the Wei-hai- 
Wei corps, but with smaller pay, slacker discipline, 
and less tactful handling. 

The Chinese is a man of peace. As a trader 
and a manufacturer he is certain to become an 
increasingly serious competitor of the European. 
As a soldier he possesses many merits, including 
that of passive fatalism, which makes him a difficult 
adversary to dislodge from a position ; but he lacks 
altogether the ^lam which makes his fellow-Mon- 
golians, the Gurkha and the Japanese, formidable 
on the offensive. 

No opinion on the subject of the efficiency of the 
twentieth-century army of China carries greater 
weight than that of Colonel A. W. S. Wingate, 
who was intelligence officer with General Gaselee's 
force at the relief of Peking in 1900, and has since 
been engaged in survey and exploration in Northern 
China. In the course of a lecture delivered before 
the Royal Geographical Society in London, last 
December, Colonel Wingate said of the Chinese 
soldiers of to-day : ** At learning drill, manoeuvres, 
military exercises, and all about modem warfare 
they are adepts. Under favourable conditions, they 
quickly acquire the proficiency and accuracy of the 
German Imperial Guard on the parade ground; 
while at examinations for fitness for command, or 
at military sketching, reconnaissance, &c they 
soon learn to excel. What they lack individually 
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is the will to fight for what, hitherto, has been to 
them an incomprehensible object As an anny 
their fighting vfdue is still inconsiderable, because 
of divided interests and the corrupt and mefiicient 
way in which an excellent system is worked." 

The present Chinese army is useless for the pro- 
tection of the country from outside aggression. 
The real strength, which has put an end to the 
predatory enterprises of Continental Europe upon 
Chinese territory, is to be found solely in the forces 
of the British Empire and Japan. The Chinese 
troops have been organised to bolster up the ambi- 
tions of particular Chinese viceroys. They Eire not 
even suitable for police work. On the other hand, 
they constitute a real and ever-present menace to 
the Europeans resident in China. They are liable 
to be used at any time, at the bidding of petty spite 
or imagined grievance, to indulge the strong anti- 
foreign feeling which is always close below the 
surface in an excitable populace. 

The mandarin armed, even to the not very ad' 
vanced point of efficiency requisite to convince hi 
easily satisfied vanity that he is invincible, is higbt 
dangerous. The severe lesson which the Allie 
taught the Peking Administration in 1900, as to tb 
ability of the white man to avenge unprovoked as 
murderous attack upon himself and his Legjations, 
becoming effaced by the blustering self-confideo 
of the modern-drilled Chinese soldiery. The be 
cott of American goods in Canton, the Shangl 
riot, the attempt made by the Chinese For© 
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Office during the past autumn to obtain the control 
of the Chinese customs, the more astute and more 
recent campaign against British-Indian trade, under 
the guise of a crusade to abolish the undoubted 
evils of the Chinese opium habit, and the determi- 
nation that is growing in the minds of the officials 
of every yamen in China to supplant European 
enterprise in local railway, mining, commercial, and 
industrial undertakings, all possess a background in 
which the patriotic Chinese is taught to imagine 
conquering hosts of his own fellow-countrymen 
stamping upon the white man with hob-nailed 
boots. The European does profitable business in 
China only because the Chinese do not possess 
rifles and men to turn him out The armies which 
are growing up threaten, sooner or later, to remove 
this inability. 

Again and again in the past the armaments of 
China have been turned against the European. 
Nothing has occurred to render the future immune 
from repetition of the events of the years 1899- 
1900 when white men were murdered by Chinese 
soldiers in the streets of Peking, and Chinese artil- 
lery was turned upon white women and children in 
Mukden. The larger and more efficient the arma- 
ments the sooner may trouble be expected to recur, 
and the more serious will it be. China cannot 
absorb too much of European sciences, learning, 
and art ; but quick-Bring guns are not necessary 
for this purpose, and are as undesirable playthings 
for the mandarin, in the present imperfect stage 
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of his national development, as loaded revidvers 
would be in a kindergarten* Only he who would 
abstain from taking the revolver from the babjr 
need hesitate as to the proper course to be followed 
in regard to guns in China. 

There is nothing new in this statement The 
agreement between the Allies and the Pekii^ 
Government, signed September 7, 1901, after the 
Boxer rising, contains the following formal stipu* 
lation : — 

''China has agreed to prohibit the importation 
into its territory of arms and ammunition, as 
well as of materials exclusively used for the manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition. An Imperial 
Edict has been issued on August 25, 1901 (Annex 
No. II.), forbidding the said importation f<M: a 
term of two years. New edicts may be issued 
subsequently extending this by other successive 
terms of two years in case of necessity recognised 
by the Powers." 

It seems to me impossible to deny that the 
contingency contemplated in this stipulation has 
arisen, though it may not be technically accurate, 
as yet, to claim '' necessity recognised by the 
Powers " as one of its attributes. I am aware that 
to press for the carrying out of any arrangement 
agreed to by the Chinese Government, at present, 
is to rouse opposition, and that to press in this 
particular matter is to provoke the retort that it is 
the accepted policy of Great Britain to support and 
not. to weaken the forces available for resisting the 
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aggretnoQ of Continental Europe upon Chinew 
territory. The difficulties found in enforcing the 
prohibition of gun-running after the Boxer rising 
will be quoted as a further objection. The con- 
troversy is an old one ; but the fact that a decision 
was arrived at in 1902 to allow Chinese armament 
to go on unchecked, does not prove that it is either 
safe or desirable to persist in this attitude, under the 
entirely changed conditions which have since arisen* 

Great Britain and her ally Japan succeeded in 
putting a stop to the process of dismemberment at 
a time when the armed strength of the Chinese 
Government was still a negligible quantity, and 
they need no help from China to keep up this 
desirable state of things. The difficulty of enforcing 
the prohibition against the arms trade may be even 
greater at this stage than in 1 90a ; but something 
appreciable can still be done« 

Fortunately, the control of the Chinese customs, 
though threatened, has not yet been completely 
wrested from the capable hands of Sir Robert Hart 
and his European assistants. The Chinese customs 
officials can do a great deal in the desired direction 
if they receive the necessary authority to act Even 
if they iail, there need be no insurmountable obstacle 
in the way of making gun-running as penal in 
Chinese waters as it is already on the Arabian 
side of the Persian Gulf, where patrol by European 
war-vessels is no more complete than off the 
Chinese coast The arms trade in China is con* 
ducted, almost entirely, by European firms in 
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Tientsin, Shanghai, and Hongkong. I believe that 
the traffic has only to be declared contraband m 
Treaty and British ports to effect an appreciable 
lessening of its present large dimensions. Importa- 
tions would continue clandestinely, as they continued 
during the short period, subsequent to the Boxer 
disturbances, when prohibition was in operation ; 
but the supply would become costly to an extent 
that would appreciably reduce the demand. The 
existing g^n factories in China would continue 
to turn out enormous quantities of poorly made 
and increasingly obsolete mausers and Krupp guns. 
The requirements of all the troops which the 
Chinese maintain would be amply met, so far as 
quantity was concerned; but the standard, of 
capability for evil would be kept down, since 
up-to-date factories in Europe and America would 
find it no longer profitable to vie with each other in 
pouring into China, at dumping rates, not only rifles 
and quick-firing guns of far greater efficiency than 
the Chinese arsenals can produce, but also steel 
castings to be worked up, in China, into yet more 
rifles and guns, and machinery to enable still further 
Chinese factories to be started. The intention, 
which I found openly professed in the Chinese 
rifle factories at Shanghai and Hanyang, to intro- 
duce electric plant to manufacture the 1899 model 
mauser, in place of the less efficient mauser of 1 888, 
and shells with time instead of percussion fuses, 
is an example in point No doubt complications 
and friction would arise in carrying out any scheme 
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of prohibition, but these could be kept within 
bounds ; and even a low degree of efficiency in 
prevention, combined with some political friction, 
would be better than avoidance of friction comlnned 
with no prevention at all. 

Every European Power which trades, or hopes to 
trade, in the Far East, is interested in discouraging 
Chinese armament If Great Britain leads the way 
in pressing for reduction, there will be no lack of 
a following. The United States have interests 
similar to those of this country, and should 
co-operate cordially. It is reasonable to feel con* 
fidencc that japan will su[^rt her ally. Once the 
accord of the three Powers which have guaranteed 
the integrity of China were secured, action would 
be possible. Chinese objection to such action 
need not be regarded too seriously The Oriental 
ever respects strength ; and a temperate but firm 
policy has only to be pursued steadfastly to be 
tolerated, if not approved. Procrastination is inter* 
preted as weakness, and does only harm. 

Apart from dangers connected with armament, 
the Chinese outlook t$ not discouraging. Germans, 
Japanese, and Belgians are capturing an ever- 
growing share in the trade ; but Great Britain still 
does a larger proportion than any other power, 
japan has succeeded, by means of a high tariff 
against the foreigner, in closing her own markets, 
and those of her dependency, Formosa, against 
most of the manufactures of Europe ; but the vast 
markets of China absorb more goods than ever 
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before. It has become customary for the Englislh 
man in the Far East to lament over the lagging 
enterprise of his fellow-countrymen as compared 
with that of their competitors in eneigy and 
adaptability ; but this need not cause anxiety while 
British steamers equipped like those of Messrs. 
Jardine, Matheson and Company and Messrs. 
Butterfield and Swire, continue to do the bulk of 
the coasting trade of the treaty ports, and so long 
as the Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigadoo 
Company still takes first place in the ocean-carrying 
trade between China and Europe, while a Brid^ 
house — the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank — ^nego- 
tiates the Chinese Government loans, and British 
cable companies transmit the intelligence of every- 
thing of importance in the Far East to the world 
at large. The Chinese trader continues to learn 
pigeon-English, and not pigeon-German or pigeon- 
Japanese, to be his means of communication with 
non - Chinese - speaking British, Germans, and 
Japanese alike. German and Japanese traders 
may be apter than their British competitors at 
acquiring a smattering of the difficult Chinese 
tongue; but it is possible to lay too much stress 
upon this qualification, since the test of success is 
not the language spoken but the amount of business 
done ; and in this both Germans and Japanese are 
behind. Competition is increasing in every branch 
of Chinese trade, but substantial profits can still be 
made. British prestige still stands higher than that 
of any other nadon. 
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China it undoubtedly following in the foontept 
of Japan, and her development may be the worid- 
achievement of the present century. For the time 
being, her administration is corrupt and inefficient, 
though there are already some notable exceptions ; 
and real patriotism is behind the movement of 
reform. The Chinese trader is honest, and the 
Chinese official b capable of becoming sa Pro- 
gress will be slow or fast according to the accident 
of the views which prevail in the Forbidden City ; 
but it b certain* 

I n the discernible future the white man is likely 
to find that a high tariff hedge, with many prickles, 
has sprung up between his trade and the Chinese 
market, as has already occurred in the case of 
Japan ; but such catastrophe can be postponed 
long, and perhaps indefinitely, by energetic action* 
The pan- Mongolian dragon, which now snorts 
threateningly, can be harnessed to the chariot of 
peaceful progress, but will do grave damage if 
left at large. 

The possession of India confers upon Great 
Britain a position of unique advanuge in regard 
to the Far East I have shown how closely the 
interests of the Indian subjects of Hb Majesty 
King Edward are concerned with those of China 
and Japan, and how useful to the Empire the 
services which Simla and Calcutta are both able 
and willing to render in this sphere. Great Britain 
has but to encourage these services, while herself 
acting with ordinary tact and resolution in the 
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support of her own vast trade, and she may regard 
the oudook with serenity. The dangers which 
threaten are no worse than those which English- 
men have met and overcome before. 

Friendliness and respect for one another are not 
impossible between European and Mongolian 
peoples. Canton has the worst reputation of any 
city of the Far East for antipathy to the occidental, 
yet in the temple of the five hundred Genii, in the 
heart of Canton, within easy reach of mob violence 
at any time, may be seen to-day the life-sized 
statue of an elderly European in gilt clothes and 
black hat, which the Chinese have cared for and 
preserved from generation to generation because 
the origrinal, Marco Polo, was a friend to their 
kind. This thirteenth-century wanderer had no 
monopoly of ability to make himself loved and 
reverenced. A position similar to that which he 
won as an individual is open to-day to the Anglo- 
Saxon as a race. But the Mongolian was not 
afraid of Marco Polo, and he is afraid of us to the 
point of hostility and defiance. It can be attained, 
therefore, only by fair dealing and sympathy, 
protected by an overwhelming preponderance of 
fighting strength. 
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APPENDIX 

THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY 

The following is the text of the Agreement be t we en the 
United Kingdom and Japan^ signed at London, August i a 
1905:— 

Preamble.— The Governments of Gieat Britain and 
Japan, being desirous of replacing the Agreement con- 
cluded between them on January 30^ 19029 by fresh 
stipulations, have agreed upon the following Articles 
which have for their object — 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of the general 
peace in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India ; 

(A) The preservation of the common interests of all 
Powers in China by insuring the independence and 
integrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle of 
equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in China ; 

(r) The maintenance of the territorial rights of the 
High Contracting Parties in the regions of Eastern Asia 
and of India, and the defence of their special interests in 
the said regions : — 

Article I. — It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion 
of either Great Britain or Japan, any of the r^hts and 
interests referred to in the preamble of this Agreement 
are in jeopardy, the two Governments will communicate 
with one another fully and frankly, and will consider in 
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common the measures which should be taken to safiegoatd 
those menaced rights or interests. 

Article II. — If by reason of unprovoked attack or 
aggressive action, wherever arising, on the part of aiqr 
other Power or Powers either Contracting Party should be 
involved in war in defence of its territorial rights or specnl 
interests mentioned in the preamble of this AgtouDoAt 
the other Contracting Party will at once come to the 
assistance of its ally, and will conduct the war in commoo, 
and make peace in mutual agreement with it 

Article III. — ^Japan possessing paramount political, 
military, and economic interests in Corea, Great Britaio 
realises the right of Japan to take such measures of 
guidance, control, and protection in Corea as she may 
deem proper and necessary to safeguard and advance 
those interests, provided always that such measures are 
not contrary to the principle of equal opportunities for 
the commerce and industry of all nations. 

Article IV. — Great Britain having a special interest 
in all that concerns the security of the Indian fipontter, 
Japan recognises her right to take such measures in the 
proximity of that frontier as she may find necessary for 
safeguarding her Indian possessions. 

Article V.— The High Contracting Parties agree that 
neither of them will, without consulting the other, enter 
into separate arrangements with another Power to the 
prejudice of the objects described in the preamble of tiiis 
Agreement. 

Article VI. — As regards the present war between 
Japan and Russia, Great Britain will continue to maintain 
strict neutrality unless some other Power or Powers should 
join in hostilities s^inst Japan, in which case Great 
Britain will come to the assistance of Japan, and will 
conduct the war in common, and make peace in mutual 
^rreement with Japan. 
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AltTICLE VII.— The conditions under whJch irmed 
anitUnce shall be aflbrded by either Power to the other 
in the ciKumstanccs mentioned in the present Agieement, 
and the means by which such assistance is to be made 
available, will be arranged by the Naval and Military 
authorities of the Contracting Parties, who will from time 
to time consult one another Fully and freely upon all 
questions of mutual interest 

Article VIII.— The present Agreement shall, subject 
to the provisions of Article VI^ come into effect immedi- 
ately after the date of its signature, and remain In force for 
ten years from that date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should 
have notified twelve months before the expiration of the 
said ten years the Intention of terminating it, It shall 
remain bindif^ until the expiration of one year from the 
day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall 
have denounced It But if, when the date fixed for tt* 
expiration arrives, either ally Is actually engaged in war, 
the alliance shall, iftc factt, continue until peace Is coo- 



In faith whereof the Undersigned, duly attthoiised by 
titeir respective Governments, have signed this Agreement 
and have affixed thereto their Seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, the I3th day of August, 
1905. (US) LansdOWME. His Britamnic M»f*Jt/t 
Prindpal Strrttary 9/ Stt* Jvr Ftrtigm Affairs. (L.&) 
TaDASU HavasHI, £«My Bxtrmor^Hory amd MMsttr 
PUnipoUntwj if Hit M^ty tkt Ew^tnr tfj^mm mt tka 
Court of St. Jmm*s. 





THE PORTSMOUTH TREATY 

The following is the text of the treaty between Japan 
and Russia which terminated the war of 1904-5 : — 

The Emperor of Japan on one part and the Emperor 
of AH the Russias on the other part, animated by a desire 
to restore the blessings of peace to their countries^ have 
resolved to conclude a treaty of peace and have for this 
purpose named their plenipotentiaries, that is to say, for 
his Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Baron Komura Jutaro 
Jusami, Grand Cordon of the Imperial Order of the Rising 
Sun, his minister of foreign affairs, and his Excellency 
Takahira, Kogoro, Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure^ 
his minister to the United States, and, for his Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias, his Excellency Sei^e Witter 
his secretary of state and president of the Committee of 
Ministers of the Empire of Russia, and his Excellency 
Baron Roman Rosen, Master of the Imperial Court of 
Russia, his Majesty's ambassador to the United States^ 
who, after having exchanged their full powers, which were 
found to be in good and due form, have concluded tbe 
following articles : 

Article I. — There shall henceforth be peace and amity 
between their Majesties the Emperor of Japan and the 
Emperor of All the Russias and between their respective 
States and subjects. 

Article II. — The Imperial Russian Government 
acknowledging that Japan possesses in Korea paramoani 

388 
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political, military, am) economical interests, enpagcs 
neither lo obstruct nor interft-rc with mcasur(."i for 
guidance, protection, and control which the lm|>crial 
Government of Japan may find necessary to take in 
Korea. It is understood that Russian !<ubjects in Korea 
shall be treated in exactly the same manner as the subjects 
and citizens of other foreign Powers, that is to say they 
sh;ill be placed on the same fiwtin'j a-; the subjects and 
citi/eni of the most favoured nati'.n. Il is also agreed, in 
order l'> av.iid causes of mi-.uiKkr-.I.tn.liu;;. that the two 
high ontraclinj; |>arties will ub-<tain on the Kuv^ian- 
Kote.i:i frontier fMrn takiii,,' any military measure whii h 
may menace the security of Russian or Korean R-rrJtory. 

Auriri.E III.— Japan and Russia mutu.illy enK*i;e, 

First. -To evacuate cumpletcly an^l simultaneously 
Manchuria, except the territory affected by the lease of 
the Liaotun ; I'eninsula, in conformity with the provisions 
of the ad-litio:ial Article I. annexed to this treaty ; and 

ScC()nd. — To restore entirely and C'linjiletely to the 
exclusive administr.itiitn of China all the [)^l^ti-^ns of 
Manchuria now in occup.ition or und-r the control of the 
Japanese or Russian Troops, with the exception of the 
territory alxivc mentioned. 

The lini>e(ial government of Russia declare that they 
have not in M mchuria any territorial advanta;^es or 
preferential or exclusive concessions in the impairment 
of ("hine-e * 'vereiijnty. or inconsiAlent with the principle 
of csiiuil op;, .ftunity. 

AkiIiI.H IV. — Jajian .ind Ru^-i.i reciprocally engage 
not ti> ob-truct any jji-netal me.cures common to all 
cour-.:ri'.s which China niav take for the development of 
the .■- i:ir;i-.«e or industry of M.rK^uria. 

Ai.ri 1 i: v.— The l!:i;-<.ri.tl l\u--i.in tiovernmcnt trins- 
fers .ml a— i^-ns (■ ihc Iinj-eri.il C, ovcrnment of Japan, 
with the consent of the Government of China, the lease 
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of Port Arthur, Talien, and the adjacent t entlmy 
territorial waters, and ail rights, prhrfleges, and 
cessions connected with or forming part of sach ! 
and they also transfer and assign to tl^ Imperial Go 
ment of Japan all public works and properties ii 
territory affected by the above-mentioned lease. 
two contracting parties mutually engage to obtaii 
consent of the Chinese Government mentioned in 
foregoing stipulation. The Imperial Govemmen 
Japan on their part undertake that the proprii 
rights of Russian subjects in the territory above ref 
to shall be perfectly respected. 

Article VI. — The Imperial Russian Govern 
engage to transfer and assign to the Imperial Govern 
of Japan without compensation and ^^-ith the conse 
the Chinese Government the railway between Q 
chun-fu and Kuan-chang-tsu and Port Arthur am 
the branches, together with all the rights, privil^es, 
properties appertaining thereto in that region, as 
as all the coal-mines in the said region belonging 1 
worked for the benefit of the railway. The two 
contracting parties mutually engage to obtain the coi 
of the Government of China mentioned in the forej 
stipulation. 

Article VII. — Japan and Russia engage to ea 
their respective railways in Manchuria exclusivelj 
commercial and industrial purposes, and in no wis 
strategic purposes. It is understood that this restri 
does not apply to the railway in the territory affecte 
the lease of the Liaotung Peninsula. 

Article VIII. — The Imperial Governments of J 
and Russia, with the view to promote and fad 
intercourse and traffic, will, as soon as possible, con 
separate convention for the regulation of their conne 
railway services in Manchuria. 
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Aktk'I.i: IX. — Thff Imperial Russian Go\-emrnent cedes 
to the ImiK'rial Government of Ja(>an in perpetuity and 
full sovereignty the southern portion of the Island of 
Saghalicn, and all the islands adjacent thereto, and the 
public works and properties thereon. The fiftieth dej^ree 
of north latitude is adopted as the northern boundary of 
the ceiled territory. The exact alignment of such territory 
shall be determined in accordance with the provisions of 
the additional Article XI. annexed to this treaty. Japan 
and Ru-isia mutually agree not to construct in their respec- 
tive )H>sscssions on the Island of Sa;;ha1icn,or the adjacent 
islamic, any fortifications or other similar military works. 
The)- also respectively engage not to take any military 
measures which may impede the free navigation of the 
Strait uf La I'erouse and the Strait of Tartar>'. 

Article X. — It is reserved to Russian subjects, inhabi- 
tants of the territory ceded to Japan, to sell their real 
property and retire to their country, but if they prefer to 
remain in the ceded territory they will be maintained and 
protected in the full exercise of their industries and rights 
of property, on condition of submitting to the Japanese 
laws and jurisdiction. Japan shall have full libcirty to 
withdraw the right of residence in, or to de|K)rt from such 
territory any inhabitants who labour under political or 
administrative disability. She engages, however, that the 
proprietary rights of such inhabitants shall be fully 
respected. 

.VUTICLE XI.— Russia engages to arrange with Japan 
for granting to Japanese subjects rights of fishery along 
the coasts of the Russian possessions in the Japan, Okhotsk, 
and Bchring Seas. It i< agreed that the foregoing engage- 
ment shall not affect rights already belonging to Russian 
or forci;;n subjects in those rc^^ions. 

Article XM.— The treaty of commerce and navigation 
between Japan and Russia having been annulled by the 
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war, the Imperial Governments of Japan and Russia 
engage to adopt as a basis for their commercial relations^ 
pending the conclusion of a new treaty of commerce and 
navigation, the basis of the treaty which was in force pre- 
vious to the present war, the system of reciprocal treat- 
ment on the footing of the most favoured nation, in which 
are included import and export duties, customs, formali- 
ties, transit, and tonnage dues, and the admission and 
treatment of agents, subjects, and vessels of one country 
in the territories of the other. 

Article XIII. — So soon as possible after the present 
treaty comes in force all prisoners of war shall be reci- 
procally restored. The Imperial Governments of Japan 
and Russia shall each appoint a special commissioner to 
take charge of the prisoners. All prisoners in the hands 
of one Government shall be delivered to and received by 
the commissioner of the other Government or by his duly 
authorised representative in such convenient numbers and 
such convenient ports of the delivering State as such 
delivering State shall notify in advance to the commis- 
sioner of the receiving State. The Governments of Japan 
and Russia shall present each other so soon as possible 
after the delivery of the prisoners is completed with a 
statement of the direct expenditures respectively incurred 
by them for the care and maintenance of the prisonen 
from the date of capture or surrender and up to the tinw 
of death or delivery, Russia engages to repay to Japac 
SQ soon as possible after the exchange of statements ai 
above provided the difference between the actual amouni 
so expended by Japan and the actual amount similarly 
disbursed by Russia. 

Article XIV. — The present treaty shall be ratified b] 
their Majesties the Emperor of Japan and the Emperor o 
All the Russias. Such ratification shall be with as littl 
delay as possible and in any case no later than fift 
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diya from the date of the sif;natUFe of the treaty, to be 
announced to the Imperial Governments of Ja|>an and 
Russia respectively through the French Minister at Tokyo 
and the Ambassador of the United States at Sl I'cters- 
buri;, and from the date of the later of such announce- 
ments this treaty shall in all its parts come into Tull force. 
The formal exchanj^e of ratifications shall take place at 
Washington so soon as possible. 

AkTICI.E XV.— The prcucnt treaty shall be signed in 
duplicate in both the Kngli^h and French Uri;;u.i['<'"*. The 
texts are in absulute ct'ofurmity, but in case i>f a discre- 
pancy in the interpretation the French text shall i>rfv.iil. 

In conformity with the pruvi^iions of Articles III. and 
IX. of the treaty of peace between Japan and Kui!>i;i of 
this date, the undersigned plenipotentiaries have concluded 
the fiillowin;; additional articles : 

Sub-.-\rlicle to Article III. — The Imitcrial Governments 
of Japan and Russia mutually entjagc to cummence the 
withdrawal of their military forces from the territory of 
Manchuria simultaneously and immediately alier the 
treaty of peace comes into ojKration, and within a |M.-rio«l 
of ci;;hteen months after that date the armies of the two 
countries shall be completely withdrawn from Manchuria, 
except from the leased territory uf the LLvitunt; Peninsula. 
The force<i of the two countries occupying the front poNi- 
tion.<i shall first be withdrawn. 

The high contracting parties rescr>-e to lhemseKx5 the 
right to maintain guards to protect their respective railway 
lines in Manchuria. The nuinticr of such guards shall not 
exceed fifteen per kilometre, and within that maximum 
number the commanders of the Japanese and Ku>nian 
armies shall by cumm.>n accord fix the number of suth 
guards lu be employed as small as jfOsMble while having 
in view the actual reiiuiremcntt. 

The commanders of the Japanese and Russian forces in 
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Bfanchuria shall agree upon the details of the evacua 
in conformity with the above principles, and shall taki 
common accord the measures necessary to carry out 
evacuation so soon as possible, and in any case no 1 
than the period of eighteen months. 

Sub- Article to Article IX. — So soon as possible s 
the present treaty comes into force, a commission 
delimitation composed of an equal number of membei 
to be appointed respectively by the two high contrac 
parties, which shall on the spot mark in a permai 
manner the exact boundary between the Japanese 
Russian possessions on the island of Saghalien. 
commission shall be bound so far as topographical • 
siderations permit to follow the fiftieth parallel of N 
latitude as the boundary line, and, in case any deflect 
from that line at any points are found to be necess 
compensation will be made by correlative deflection: 
other points. It shall also be the duty of said commis 
to prepare a list and a description of the adjacent isk 
included in the cession, and finally the commission s 
prepare and sign maps showing the boundaries of 
ceded territory. The work of the commission shall 
subject to the approval of the high contracting part 

The foregoing additional articles are to be consid 
ratified with the ratification of the treaty of peace to w 
they are annexed. 

Portsmouth, the Fifth Day of the Ninth Month of 
Thirty-eighth year of Mejei, corresponding to the Twc 
third of August, 1905. (September 5, 1905.) 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries I 
signed and affixed seals to the present treaty of peace. 

Done at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, this Fifth ] 
of the Ninth Month of the Thirty-eighth Year of 
Mejei, corresponding to the twenty-third day of Ai^ 
One Thousand Nine Hundred and Five 




THE JAPANESEKOREAN SUZERAINTY 

PROTOCOL 

The followinjj is the text of the Agreement signed 
November 17, 1905, by plenipotentiaries of Japan and 
Korea, whereby Japan becomes the medium for conductin^j 
the foreign relations of Korea : — 

The Governments of Jap.m and Korea, desiring to 
strenj^thcn the principle of solidarity which unites the 
two Em[)ires, have with that object in view agreed ujxm 
and concluded the folh^win^ stipulations to serve until 
the moment arrives when it is recognised that Korea has 
attained national strength. 

AkTirLE I. — The Government of Japan, through the 
Department of Forc'j;n AtTairs in Tokyo, will hereafter 
have control and direction of the external relations and 
affairs of Korea, and the Diplomatic and Consular 
Representatives of Japan will have the charge of the 
subjects and interests of Korea in foreign countries. 

Article II. — The Government of Japan undertake to 
see to the execution of the treaties actually existing 
between Ki>rea and other Powers, and the Government 
of Korea engage not to conclude hereafter any act or 
engagement having an international character, except 
through the medium of the Government of Japan. 

Article III. — The Government of Japan shall be 
represented at the Court of His Majesty the Emjxrror 
of Korea by a Kesi«ient General who shall re^i«ie at Sei>ul, 
primarily t'ur the pinjM»NC *A taiving charge of and directing 
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the matters relating to diplomatic aflfairs. He shall have 
the right of private and personal audiences of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Korea. The Japanese Government shall 
have the right to station residents at the several open 
ports and such other places in Korea as they may deem 
necessary. 

Such residents shall, under the direction of the Resident 
General, exercise the powers and functions hitherto 
appertaining to Japanese Consuls in Korea, and shall 
perform such duties as may be necessary in order to cany 
into full effect the provisions of this Agreement 

Article IV. — The stipulations of all treaties and 
agreements existing between Japan and Korea, not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Agreement, shall 
continue in force. 

Article V. — The Government of Japan undertake to 
maintain the welfare and dignity of the Imperal House 
of Korea. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorised by 
their Governments, have signed this Agreement and 
affixed their Seals. 




THE PEKING TREATY 

The following is the text of the final Protoca) between 
the Powers and China, for the retumption of friendly 
rvlatiixit after the Iluxcr outbreak, >it;ncd at Tckinc on 
the 7th <»f Scinember, I'/Ji :— 

The rieni|>otentiancs of Germany, M. A. Mumm von 
Schw.-ir/eii'^tein ; of Austria-IIuni;ary, Daron M. C'/ilcann; 
of Delirium. M. Joostcns; of Si>ain, M. B. J. iIc Colocan ; 
of the t'liilcd States, Mr. W. W. Kockhill ; of France. 
M. HiMii ; of Great Hritain, Sir Ernent Satow; of Italy, 
Marqnis Salva;;o Raggi ; of Japan, M. Jutaro Kotnura ; 
of the Netherlands, M. F. M. Knobcl ; of Russia. M. 
Michael de Gicrs; and the I'lenipotcntiarici of China, 
His Hii^hness Vi-K'uang, Trincc of the First Rank ; 
Ch'in;;. President of the Hoard of Korciyn Affairs ; and 
hi-s Kxci-liency Li Hun|;-chan{;. Count of the First Rank ; 
Su-Vi. Tutor of the Heir Apparent; Grand Secretary 
of the \V*n-Mua Throne Hall, Minister of Commerce, 
Sui>erintendent of Trade for the North, Governor-General 
of Chihli, have met for the purpose of declaring that China 
has complied with the conditions laid down in the Note 
of the 22nd of December. i';oo, and which were acccple«l 
in their entirety by His .Majesty the Em[>cror of China t-i 
a Decree d.ited the ;,"lh of December. i<jooC Annex No. 1 ■. 

Aktk i.k I.— ';•! > By an lm|>erial Ktlict of the <)th of June 
last .Annex No. 2). Tsai-Feng, Prince of the First Rank, 
Chun, was ap|>ointcd Ambassador of His Majesty the 
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Emperor of China, and directed in that capacity to convc 
to His Majesty the German Emperor the expression ( 
the regrets of His Majesty the Emperor of China an 
of the Chinese Government at the assassination of h 
Excellency the late Baron von Ketteler, Grerman Ministc 

Prince Chiinleft Peking on the i2thof July last to can 
out the orders which had been given him. 

{b) The Chinese Government has stated that it wi 
erect on the spot of the assassination of his Excellen( 
the late Baron von Ketteler a commemorative monuroe 
worthy of the rank of the deceased, and bearing an i 
scription in the Latin, German, and Chinese languagi 
which shall express the regrets of His Majesty tl 
Emperor of China for the murder committed. 

The Chinese Plenipotentiaries have informed his E: 
cellency the German Plenipotentiary, in a letter date 
the 22nd of July last (Annex No. 3), that an arch of tl 
whole width of the street would be erected on the sa 
spot, and that work on it was begun on the 25th of June laf 

Article H. — {a) Imperial Edicts of the 13th and 21 
of February, 1901 (Annexes Nos. 4, 5, and 6), inflicted tl 
following punishments on the principal authors of tl 
attempts and of the crimes committed against the foreij 
Governments and their nationals : — 

Tsa-Ii, Prince Tuan, and Tsai-Lan, Duke Fu-kuo, wc 
sentenced to be brought before the Autumnal Court 
Assize for execution, and it was agreed that if tl 
Emperor saw fit to grant them their lives, they should I 
exiled to Turkestan, and there imprisoned for life, witho 
the possibility of commutation of these punishments. 

Tsai Hsiin, Prince Chuang, Ying-Nien, President 
the Court of Censors, and Chao Shu-chiao, Preside 
of the Board of Punishments, were condemned to coma 
suicide. 

Yii Hsien, Governor of Shansi, Chi Hsiu, President 
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the Board of Rites, and Hsii Chcng-yu, formerly Senior 
Vice-President of the Board of Punishments, were con- 
demned to ilcath. 

Posthumous dc^adation was inflicted on Kang Yi, 
Assistant Grand Secretary, President of the Board of 
Works, llsii Tung, Grand Secretary, and Li Ping-heng, 
former Governor-General of Szu-chuan. 

Imperial Kdict of the 13th of February last (Annex 
No. 7) rehabilitated the memories of Hsil Yung-yi, Presi- 
dent of the Board of War ; Li Shan, President of the 
Board of Works ; HsU Ching Cheng, Senior Vice- 
President of the Board of Civil Office ; Lien Yuan, Vicc- 
Chancellor of the Grand Council ; and Yuan Chang, 
Vice-President of the Court of Sacrifices, who had been 
put to death for having protested against the outrageous 
breaches of international law of Ust year. 

Prince Chuang committed suicide on the 2 1st of 
Fcbru.iry last; Yinj; Nicn and Chao Shu-chiao on the 
24th of February ; Vu Hsien was executed on the 22nd of 
February; Chi Hsiu and Hsu Cheng-yu on the 26th of 
February; Tung Fuhsiang, General in Kan -su, has been 
deprived of his office by Imperial Edict of the Ijth of 
February last, pending the determination of the final 
punishment to be inflicted on him. 

!m[x:rial Edicts, dated the 29th of April and 19th of 
August, 1901, have inflicted various punishments on the 
provincial officials convicted of the crimes and outrages of 
last summer. 

i^ii) An Imperial Edict, promulgated the 19th of 
August, 1901 ^An ex No. 8). ordered the suspension of 
ofliiial examinations f^t five years in all cities where 
forci^ner-i were masiiacrcd or submitted to cruel treatment. 

Aktu LK I II. — So as to make honourable reparation for 
the assas-iinat ion of Mr. Sugijama, Chancellor of the Japanese 
Legation, His Majesty the Em]>eror of China, by an !m- 
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perial Edict of the 1 8th of June, 1901 (Annex No. 9), appomtc 
Na T*ung, Vice-President of the Board of Finances, to I 
his Envoy Extraordinary, and specially directed him I 
convey to His Majesty the Emperor of Japan the expressic 
of the regrets of His Majesty the Emperor of China ai 
of his Government at the assassination of Mr. Sugiyama. 

Article IV. — The Chinese Government has agreed 1 
erect an expiatory monument in each of the foreign < 
international cemeteries which were desecrated, and i 
which the tombs were destroyed. 

It has been agreed with the Representatives of fl 
Powers that the Legations interested shall settle tl 
details for the erection of these monuments, China bearii 
all the expenses thereof, estimated at 10,000 taels, for ti 
cemeteries at Peking and in its neighbourhood, and 
5,000 taels for the cemeteries in the provinces. Tl 
amounts have been paid, and the list of these cemeteri 
is inclosed herewith (Annex No. 10). 

Article V. — China has agreed to prohibit the import 
tion into its territory of arms and ammunition, as well 
of materials exclusively used for the manufacture of an 
and ammunition. 

An Imperial Edict has been issued on the 25th of Augi 
(Annex No. 11), forbidding said importation for a term 
two years. New Edicts may be issued subsequently c 
tending this by other successive terms of two years in ca 
of necessity recognised by the Powers. 

Article VI. — By an Imperial Edict dated the 29th 
May, 1901 (Annex No. 12), His Majesty the Emperor 
China agreed to pay the Powers an indemnity of 450,000,0 
of Haikwan taels. 

This sum represents the total amount of the indemniti 
for States, Companies, or Societies, private individu; 
and Chinese, referred to in Article 6 of the note of t 
22nd of December, 1900. 




Mark. 


JOSS 


AustrO'Ilungary crown 


3S9S 


Gold dollar 


0-743 


Francs 


3740 


.£ sterling 


3«- 


Yen 


1-407 


Netherlands florin 


1796 


Gold rouble (17'4]4 ilolias line) 


1-412 
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(d) These 450000,000 constitute a eold debt calculated 
at the rate of the Haikwan taci to the gold currency of 
Mch country, as indicated below : — 



Haikwan tael « 



This sum in goKl shall bear interest at 4 per cent per 
annum, and the capital shall be reimbursed by China in 
thirty-nine years in the manner indicated in the annexed 
plan of amorti-salion (Annex No. I3\ Capital and interest 
shall be payable in gold or at the rate* of exchange corre- 
sponding to the datca at which the diflerent payments fall 
due. 

Theamnrtitation shall commence the isi of Januar>-, 1903, 
and shall finish at the end of the year 194a The amurti- 
zations arc p.iyable annually, the first payment being fixed 
on the 1st of January, 1903. 

IntcTL-tt shall run from the tst of July, 1901, but the 
Chinese Gux'ernmcnt shall have the ri^fht to f)ay ofl* 
within a term nf thrcj years, beginning January, 1902, 
the arrears of the first six months ending the jist of 
DecemlxTf, i>^i, on condition, however, that it pays 
com)M.umi intercut at the rate of 4 per cent a year on 
the siim-< the juymcnt of which shall ha\-e been thus 
deferred, 

lntor(.'<it sh.nll be pav attic semi-annually, the first pay- 
ment bcin^ fixed on the i^t uf July, 19c J. 
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(Jb) The service of the debt shall take place in ShangI 
in the following manner : — 

Each Power shall be represented by a Del^[ate oi 
Commission of bankers authorised to receive the amoi 
of interest and amortization which shall be paid to it 
the Chinese authorities designated for that purpose^ 
divide it among the interested parties, and to give 
receipt for the same. 

(^r) The Chinese Government shall deliver to the Do] 
of the Diplomatic Corps at Peking a bond for the 1q 
sum, which shall subsequently be converted into fractio 
bonds bearing the signature of the Delegates of the Chin 
Government designated for that purpose. This opera! 
and all those relating to issuing of the bonds shall 
performed by the above-mentioned Commission, in 
cordance with the instructions which the Powers i 
send their Delegates. 

{d) The proceeds of the revenues assigned to 
payment of the bonds shall be paid monthly to 
Commission. 

{e) The revenues assigned as security for the bonds 
the following : — 

1. The balance of the revenues of the Imperial Marit 
Customs, after payment of the interest and amortizatio 
preceding loans secured on these revenues, plus the ] 
ceeds of the raising to 5 per cent effective of the pre 
tariff of maritime imports, including articles until nov 
the free list, but exempting rice, foreign cereals, and fl 
gold and silver bullion and coin. 

2. The revenues of the native Customs, administere 
the open ports by the Imperial Maritime Customs. 

3. The total revenues of the salt gabelle, exclusive 
the fraction previously set aside for other foreign loans 

The raising of the present tariff on imports to 5 
cent effective is agreed to on the conditions mentic 
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below. It shall be put in force two months after the 
signing;; of the present Protocol, and no exceptions shall 
be made except fur merchandise in transit not more than 
ten days after the said si^nin^^. 

1. All duties levied on imjx>rts aJ valorem shall be con- 
verted as far as (Xissible and as soon as may Ix: into specific 
duties. 

This conversion shall be made in the following 
manner : — 

The avcra;;c value of merchandise at the time of their 
landing durin^j the three years 1897, iS>S, and 1899. that 
is to say, the market price less the amount of im{)«>rt 
duties and incidental ex|)enses, shall be taken as the basis 
for the valuation of merchandise. 

Pendinj^ the result of the work of conversion, duties 
shall be levied iiJ valorem. 

2, The b^'ds of the Rivers \Vhan^'[>K> and Peiho shall 
be improved with the financial participation of China. 

Akll« IK VII. — The Chinese Government has agreed 
that tl;e 'juarter occupied by the Legations shall be con- 
sidered as one sfKxially reser\'ed for their u^e and placed 
under their exclusive control, in which Chinese shall not 
have the rij^ht to reside, and which may be made 
defensible. The limits of this quarter have been fixed as 
folK>w.s on the annexed plan (Annex No. 14). 

On the cast. Ketteler Street (lO, II, 12). 

On the north, the line. 5. 6. 7, 8. y. 10. 

On the west, the line, I. 2. 3, 4, 5. 

On the south, the line 12— I, drawn along the exterior 
base of the Tartar wall, and following the line of the 
bastions. 

In the ProtiKol anncxe<l to the letter of the i6th of 
January, 1901. Chii.a recognised the ri^^ht of each Power 
to maintain a |K*rmanent guard in the said quarter for the 
defence of its Legation. 
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Article VIII. — The Chinese Government has cot 
seated to raze the forts of Taku, and those which migh 
impede free communication between Peking and the sea 
Steps have been taken for carrying this out. 

Article IX. — The Chinese Government concedei 
the right to the Powers in the Protocol annexed to th 
letter of the i6th of January, 1901, to occupy cortan 
points, to be determined by an Agreement betweei 
them for the maintenance of open communication te 
tween the capital and the sea. The points occupied h 
the Powers are: — 

Huang-tsun, Lang-fang, Yang-tsun, Tien-tsin, Qm 
liang-Cheng, Tong-ku, Lu-tai, Tong-shan, Lan-choi, 
Chang-H, Chin-wang Tao, Shan-hai Kuan. 

Article X. — The Chinese Government has agreed t 
post and to have published during two years in all distric 
cities the following Imperial Edicts : — 

(a) Edict of the 1st of February, 1901 (Annex Na 15 
prohibiting for ever, under pain of death, membership i 
any anti-foreign society. 

(d) Edicts of the 13th and 21st February, 29th Apr 
and 19th August, 1901, enumerating the punishmeni 
inflicted on the guilty. 

{c) Edict of the 19th August, 1 901, prohibiting examinj 
tions in all cities where foreigners were massacred < 
subjected to cruel treatment 

(rf) Edicts of the 1st February, 1901 (Annex No. i( 
declaring all Governors-General, Governors, and provind 
or local officials responsible for order in their respecti^ 
districts, and that in case of new anti-foreign troubles 
other infractions of the Treaties which shall not be imra 
diately repressed and the authors of which shall not ha 
been punished, these officials shall be immediately dismissi 
without possibility of being given new functions or tK 
honours. 
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The posting of these Edicts is being carrietl on throughout 
the Empire. 

Akticle XI. — The Chinese Government has agreed to 
iwcutiatc the amendments deemed necessary by the 
foreign Governments to the Trc;ities r»f Commerce and 
Navigation and the other Nubjects cnncerning commercial 
relations with the object of fucilitiiting them. 

At present, anti as a result iif the stijiulation contained 
in Article 6 concerning the indemnity, the Chinese Govern- 
ment agrees to a»i-.t in the impriivinK-nt of the courses of 
the Kivers I'ciho and \Vhnnt;[>oo, as lUted below : — 

(ii) The works fur the improvement uf the navigability 
of the Peiho. begun in 189.S with the co-fijieration of tlic 
Chinese Government, have been resucneii under the direc- 
tion of an International Cut^nli>^il>n. As m> >n as the 
Administration of Tien-tsin shall have been handed back 
to the Chinese Government it will be in a position to be 
represented on this Commission, and will jiay each year a 
sum of 60.000 ilaikwan taels for maintaining the works. 

{6} A Conservancy Board, chargetl with the management 
and control of the wi'rks for strait;hteniiig the WhanijjMxi 
and the improvement of the course <•( tli.it tivtt, [■> lie:tl>y 
created. 

The Iloard shall consist of memlx-rs repre-enting the 
interests of the Chine-e (iovernment and lho.se of foreigners 
in the shipi'ing trade of Shanghae. 

The expenses incurred for the works and the general 
management of the undertaking are estimateti at the 
annual sum of 4')0.ooo Uaikwan taels for the 6^^t twenty 
years. This sum shall bo sujiplied in equal ]K>rtions hv 
the Chinese Government and the foreign interests con- 
cerned. Detailed stipulations concerning the comi>tsi- 
tion, duties, and revenues of the Conservancy Iloard are 
cmlkKlied in Annex Na 17. 

AktICLE Xll.— An lmi>erial Edict of the .'4;li Jii!y, 1901 
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(Annex No. i8), reformed the Office of Foreign Aflfairs, 
Tsung-li Yam^n, on the lines indicated by the Powers, 
that is to say, transformed it into a Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Wai Wu Pu, which takes precedence over the six 
other Ministries of State ; the same Edict appointed the 
principal Members of this Ministry. 

An agreement has also been reached concerning the 
modification of Court ceremonial as regards the reception 
of foreign Representatives, and has been the subject of 
several notes from the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, the 
substance of which is embodied in a Memorandum 
herewith annexed (Annex No. 19). 

Finally, it is expressly understood that as regards the 
declarations specified above and the annexed documents 
originating with the foreign Plenipotentiaries, the French 
text only is authoritative. 

The Chinese Government having thus complied to tbt 
satisfaction of the Powers with the conditions laid down 
in the above-mentioned note of the 22nd December, 1900^ 
the Powers have agreed to accede to the wish of China to 
terminate the situation created by the disorders of the 
summer of 1900. In consequence thereof, the foreign 
Plenipotentiaries are authorised to declare in the names of 
their Governments that, with the exception of the L^^tion 
guards mentioned in Article 7, the international troops 
will completely evacuate the city of Peking on the 17th 
September, 1901, and, with the exception of the localities 
mentioned in Article 9, will withdraw from the Province of 
Chihli on the 22nd September, 1901. 

The present final Protocol has been drawn up in twelve 
identic copies, and signed by all the Plenipotentiaries of 
the contracting countries. One copy shall be given to 
each of the foreign Plenipotentiaries, and one copy shall 
be given to the Chinese Plenipotentiaries. 
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Cowper (William), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an Introductioii and Notes by 
J. C. Baiucy, BiLA. Illustrated, inchadiiig 
two unpublished designs by Wilxiam 
Blakb. Demy Bvo. xos. td. teet. 

Cox (J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Andent 
Cities. 

Coz (Harold), B.A., M.P. UU^D 

NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Editiam rwmsed. 
Cr, Bvo. y. 6d. tut. 

Crabbe (Oeorffe). See Little Library. 

Cralffle(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr, Bvo. as. 6d. 

Cralk(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (F. O.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crofts (T. R. N.X M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. Bvo. 2s. 6d, tut. 

Craikshank(0.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plate& Cr, i6mo. ts. 6d. tut. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner. 

Cimllffe (Sir F. H. BA Fellow of All Scab' 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many lUus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. /« a vols. 
Quarto. 15J. each, 

Cttn3m£hame (H. H.), CB. See Connois- 
seur'sLibrary. 

CtttU (B. L.X D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Danlell (O. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. QA 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap. 
Bvo. IX. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Pa6bt TovNBEa, 
M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wkight. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. Bvo, is, 6d. tut. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vemon. 

Darley (Qeorre). See Little Library. 

D' Arcy (R. FA M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard> THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John FuLLKYLOVK, R. I. InTwo 
Voiutnes. Demy Bvo, \ks. tut. 

Davis (H. W. C), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. Author of ' Cbarlemasne.* 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS : zo66-xa79. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Detny Bvo, xos. 6d. tut, 

Dawson (Nalson). SeeC^onoissear's Library. 
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IHirfeMi (T«a Ewl ■! k AKtPORTON 
(.\SMi.i_ »,ih u l.inducun' !«•«•. 

>»1FI. MA. .tn.-../ /.J.f.M /../ *"^ 



THK UF.TKIC SVSTKM 
A<^MN!5TCOSON AMI 



«aT ANr.LIA. Witk 



mckl»^ IB^Jl' l-OKMS. Cr Ir* .^i.. k MA. J««^ /Al--. /V-f 

IHcUuMlO. L.I, M.A,, K.U.™ ..f K"..- . S«.lwl..>iltl.i>-1«. 

C.4l«t, C>n. ...Vr IKK i.KKKK IUr<«(J«hBVl>»h.p'-<s*li>bu>T. MICRO. 

I,, „ r^ ]IIK Wl.kl.H IHSLOVKHKIK f*^ 

IMIkalLXTWilBlWiMlul. ■■■d WhlU*r , ■■•» '• v 

<MlMt. Wi.M».Si »uKk. I.. i.» e4M—i«(ilU|*rJ. E-i S- W. B. W*«J. 

»iI.|i"'k.Si.1.I-II t is i' )1I.% ! t..UAi •■ ' EtHlaa <H. ■>.>. M A AinSTORYOr 
ItHl'ic^iX Iw* i.Irr (-. I llkni^ll OIOMAI. HOI.KV N.« 



.. « i;;' /■*-'^/*(.« .i:ii,rt— (F.o.>. s^'ij.si— 

Dli»« (W. M.l. MA \ PklMF-K or 'l!ll».^m.»«»». TIU. HI^IOVV C 



»,N..l l-H WiUXV m'lM mAKK . ^^ — 

t:kuwsis,;. .,„.w**,«.. t- 1,, EfM—. A I ■ i -;.4 i- I*..- FV- 

„ ■■'^„ ,.,^ „. ., I LUiHU'l'lN Mil lllx tHHIMIAM. 

.J!!J "A" , '.' ,"* . " .1: T' J k.. F«lrt»««l<«'(W. M.V M A TH». FHIUl. 

tNantU.). ^«lv»ll>«>»^uH.v • rtt^'ilttglualti ?Ht' r.AIIIirN OP | 

■-I'tilll I'oi'NNirThDH'IIKTHt 1. l...u>«.»i. J*»^/V,i«» I>M^ 



IXt I w aluliBii. s»- l.<.;f <:,..fv 
UrjkwiKA. S.i. Sr- I. Ill- !>....■ 



UufsU iCharttBt. -w* IL..L>.« Fiiiw 



Vtk <C. HA MX CKUHWELLS 
IV A llMojoflU KaahkSaWiT 



Ti>»l«>.n.Th M. Wmiu. Wdh F'w AkMV A llMoTofiU Ka* 

iniik /■ Ju fd/BwL CV. •«» ••.«<*. I dMMC ikt Cfil Wan, ItoCan 
VoUmL '^ ~ 1 II I Cr. (h. 



Messrs. Methden's Catalogue 

sr <0. WA U.A. ANNALS OF ' 
REWSBURV SCHOOL. lUuUntcd. 



OF OUAK __ 

the Fiflh aai In.. 

ncnury br tin. Stkthu BaT)OH, mm) > 
Biosnpby of Omu )>j E. D.Rosi. Cr. 

iaraidO 
__OIC 01 _ 
AND WALL 



PlOpatilc 

of the btin"cioK~'$^h«r'Ch(Ftcnh^'i^' 
THE STUDENTS PR AVER BOOK. 
The Teit or Mohhihq akd Evening 
PUTU AND LiTANT. Witb in Intzodnc- 
ItoD und Nmh. Cr. Bb*. u. 6dL 

- i(A. W.X M.A., T " - - 

' PoliliciJ EcDnomj 
MontRiL ECONt 
J>tmx trr. jj. bJ. nil. 

P*rtMOBe(Mr>. a.). SsLiulcBwVioiiAn. 

VnM-t (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN: OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TKLEGRAPHV IN THE FAR EAST. 



ON A WHEEL. 
Fiflh Edttin Cr. on. u. 
Prncb (W.), M.A. S« Teiibook. of 

Hdearakh (E 

TERiOLOGV. 



_ by J. R. 

■OKTH Davis, M.A. Ski^ Sdilim. 

PUUo"ii,k. W-jTVa,' See Chorchiuri'. 



FDts. Truiilittd by J 



S THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM, 
Zuluderi in England. Wiib 35 lUuiiTm. 

OalUcliuCW. M.>. SuLi 
OaaibadoCaMffrar, Baq.). 
Oukell (Mri.). S« Lillle Libiuy 



P.L. 



Sev ■!» Cdomadil ScricA &ad B- A. 

iibbon {Edwai«. THE DFXTLtNF. AMD 
FALL OK THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Ediled with Now*, Appendicei, uhI Mapv 
by f. B. Buiiv, M.A.J Liu.D., Riciiu Pn. 
reuor of Gmli Ml Cunbridet /a A 

w, C^.'sc*. 61, f^. 



LLD Cr. _. ... 

Sc* alio StuuUrd Librvy. 

llbMa (E. C S.}, D.D. I 

G1ddi:c«ct. Sm Wcttiaiiu 
Hudbooki oC Thnlogr. 



■nd OxAsd »»- 



aiiSerttAlR.). Sae Little B»ks on An. 
aiou (M. RO vol Wyatt (Kate M.V j 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDEN! 



t. id. lit. 



lANCE. Edited by. Ftm^»i 

u. 6J. •at. 
Ood1e]'<A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Hicdala 
College, OiFoid. LVRA FRIVbLA. 
Tklnl Edilitn. Fem*. Sh. h. &£ 
VERSES TO ORDERI Stamd EHHm. 

Feat. %vt. u. fxl. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fca^. Sm. u. «d. 
(Oliver}. THE VICAR OF 



PIU> 



ELD. 



in Phou 



Lta)Arr,i 



uR by Tony Job 
id StiBdAid L 



Wuk I. 



SADDLE Jh»j 



See alio l.P 

IN A SVRIAN 

ColoniilEdlliDnUnIlOL 
Oorat (Rt. Hon. Sir JobiU THE CHIL. 
DREN OF THE NATION. Stamd 

Ediliim. Dru. ' 



* IH',' 



11. A., Principal of WelU 



aBWiDet, tlicRighiRev. AbboI.O.S.B. Sc< 
Aniiqulry'l Books. 

OesrnfH.B.), M.A. .Fellow DfNcvCollegc, 
O.roid. BATTLE^ OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. Wilb numerau] Flans. Ftmrll- 
Editim. Reviled, with ■ new Cfaipter 
including the SaalhArHcanWi.. Cr.ltit. 

ISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH KUPIRR. .y™«f EdUm. 
Cr. Six. 31. W, 
aibblB* (H. da B.), Lill.D.. M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Mipi. Fmrtk 
EJititn. Dtmj»tm. tat.td. 



Theological Collei 

Onhani (P. ADdaraoD). THE RURAL 
""nDUS. Cr. B». al. id. 

LiiLD. PSYCH- 



EXODUS. Cr. »■ 
Qrannr (F. S.), M.A 



"T TRANSLATION. 



.Book. 

Diigmns. Cr. Sh. }i. tul. 
rcen (O. Bocklud). M.A., 

-'^1. Jobn'iCQlleBe, O — " 
_..EEK AND iAtI 




General Literature 



lt«(A. H. JA 
OF ftriMk: Frofli 



(6. T.X MA Sm OiwclMiMi'ft 

l.thtmty. 

MA- A HISTORY 

<1rc««w«ll(l>«ni>. S«« Minuiur* Ubranr. 
(ir«*M7 (R. AV. IHK VAUI.l OK 
lll'.AVkN. A I'ofiuiar lotr«Miucti*in io 

Clrnr^ry (mi— E. C). Sm Ubnuy uf 

Clr«k6(H.C.). v«T««tlMA»orT<xbtk>k>f) 

UnlMX (LmIm I.). liUKKKIl 
»Kori>K: Mcmoraoda aivl CituMStk 
ItluafAinl. lUmf lrt#. i>i4. 6t/. «// 

QwYMilM. L.). A ttlRIIIDAY HOOK. 

M«««Mi (A. CA .V D . r.R S. HEAD 
HI NTKRS lU-ACK. WHITK. AM» 
ItKoWN. With ouLfi) lIluarAUuM mm! a 
Mafx. l^mylx'f. is». 

HA4fl«M(R. A.) am! QttMM (H. 4m B.>. 
A MiuRIKK WORKIN<; DAY. C' 

tUII (R. N.) 9m4 NmI (W. O.). THK 

ANCIKNT KlINS OF RHOHF^IA. 
I<lu«l(atrt}. .StiJ'mJ MJtti^n^ rtVtm^ 

iHmy N^ i<m. ^<d. mtt. 
Hall (R. NA (iRKAT ZIMBARWK 
With iium^r^Mi* I'UtM arKl lUcaMrAtton*. 

N«aUtt«i ( F. J. ), I » 1>. S«« HymsUM T«atv 
M«««»«< (J. i^\ CHARLES jAMlLb 

llMMy (D.X A SHOKI HISTORY OF 
IHK RO\Al. NAVV. imn^xtM. lUw. 

HaniuiyCJMnM O.X MA. THK SPIRIT 
\M» <iKl<;iN or CHRISTIAN 
Mo\\siKisVI. (V. ir#. u 

I HR WislHiM OK THLUILSEET. fu^. 

It^A \t. ttJ. mfL 

Haril«(.MartlaV 5m>« r<mrwH«*r«r'« LiHrary. 

H«r« (A. T.i. M A IHK CONSTRIT 
Ih'N«'Kl \K<iKINl»lCTI(»SCOIL-» 
U .ih numrf>>u» I>.A«r*m«. Ptmr ftr#. t$. 

lUrrUM (CUtflsf^X Rfr^niNC AND 

lUrvey ( AltrtiX M IK S«« AncMot CttW«. 

HawtlionMiSataMaMV S««l ittk li^««f> 
HKVI.IH. UFM.IH AND WlsDO.M 

i ". U\: ij. mr/. 
Heath ' Vrmmk R. X <^«* I >f t k (^aidct. 
Heath ( D«t4ley \. S«^ C^ <r.r» i*«pur * tibrsrr 

Htllo (KfvestK ^U DIKS IS SAIHI- 
nHI!* I'A'M!jitr.| hmk (b« frrmii l<> 

■ (H. W.i. K«>ll..w u/ Em**"! 

• >ii.»d. THK LIKE AND 
irvTK OK THE EMPEROR 

IlKiur&ted. «V#«r 



C , 



\ M 
HetOerM 

r n s 

NF KO 
AT INTERVALS. 



ft. 64. mgt. 



I 



(T. F.X Sm LtftU Ukanraarf 
Oxiard Hiof r«(ihic^ 
Ha«lay (W. B.k ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Ha«lay(W.e.)«fHlWMMay(0 A BOOK 
OK ENc;LISH PROSE. tV. ••#. »#.*<. 

HaaaaiKH. H.V. R D .CanooerWeuaumMr. 

AFOMOLICCHRISTIANITY: A.IU«». 

traied by tb« Kptukn of h(. P»«l to ike 

C'»tncbi«n«. (V 8r>#. A«. 
I.U;H 1 AND LKAVKN : Hitroetcai. amp 

S«R lAL SKB«tO>>V t r. Ifv. 6tf. 

Harhart (OMTfaV S«« library ol DevalMa. 

HarWrt al CliarfcTy (Lar«). See MWa. 
lure Library. 

HawiM (W. A« S.V aA ENGLISH 
TkADK AND FINANCE IN THE 
SKVKNTEENTH CENTCRY. tV.lw. 

hA^IU (EtlMl M.) A GOLDEN DIAL 

A Day Ituok uf Ptom and Verte. Ftm^. 

•rtf. %$. hd, mtt, 
HaywaaJ (W.V. PALIO AND PONTE : 

A lk>'k ul Tuscan GaaMa. lUwtrated. 

Rt2^lVK0, »t«. mgt. 
>ee al«o Si. Fraacit of Ai 



HIIKClaraX See Teaiboo^a of Tec b aotf y . 
HOI (Haary). a A. HeadaMaier of the Iter % 

H^b School. Worce«ier. Com CbUay. A 

S4)1*TH AFRICAN ARITHMirriC. 

(>. Scv. tr. f^. 
NliitfCC LawtoX DAYS IN CORNWALL 

Wiib i6 IIIouratiMM w Oiluwr by Wimjam 

|*A%«.'»a. arHl Ki PbotofraplM. Cr |»v. 4«. 
A C**lani*l EditMMi U alao aabHakW. 
Nlrat<F. W.) See Poufct ea R arf mt a. 
Haara<J.I>a«fta0>. ARCTIC EXPLOR A. 

HON. Willi If Htuoraiieai 

/Vwr •*<#. 7«. 6i/. mtf. 

ttaMMMafL. T.X, Feilo« erCCC . Oelenf 
THK THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

MrtawKJ. AX MA INTERNATIONA! 

T K A DE : A Sittdy e^ E4.«a» 

(>. St^. M 6^. or/ 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY :>tMik 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM 
PLOYED Tki94f.Jktim Cr lev. m.W 

NatffEla (T.X &C1. See Liiilm of 

Re'ufkj«u 

MXgfaM(Wra. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY' 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Smmd 
F.dttnf^ P^it Itip ««. 

Han (TlMSM Unmm^ SHELLKV 
AT OXFORD Wub an IntrudaitMa bf 
R. A. SrscArrstiD. F(g^ Irw. ■«.«##. 

HaMan-StoM (0. 4tX See Boeka a* 

HaMlcli (Mr T. N.b KCLK. 
INDIAN BORDERIJIND : 
PerwaaJ Rarenl af Tvaaiv Ve 

A ObttMalUiftiis U aka 



THK 



A2 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Holdcworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Tw Volumes. 
Vol. I, Demy 8w. lo*. td. net. 

Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's 
See Library of Devotion. 

Holt (Bmily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY ; How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr, Ztfc. -u. 6d, net. 
A Colonial EUiition is also published. 

Holyoake(0. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. FourtA Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. ax. 6</. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.X See Antiquary's Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Classical Translations. 

HortburffhCB. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 

A Narrative and Criticism. . With Plans. 

Stcond Edition. Cr. %vo. 51. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Horth<A.C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R. P.XD.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 

Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How CP. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy 6vo. 7x. 6d, 

Howell (A. O. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
Zvo. xs. td, net. 

Howell (Q.). TRADE UNIONISM~Nbw 
AND Old. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. lUustrated. 
Demy Zvo, 151 ■ net. 

Hunrins (Sir WllUamX K.CB., O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
OK, Science in the State and in the 
Schools. With 95 Illustrations. IVide 
Royal Zvo, as. 6d, net. 

Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Zvo. 31. (>d. net. 

Hughes (ThomaB). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rbndall. Leather. 
Royal -Kimo, 2x. td. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace O.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Hutton (A. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which ao are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr, 8?'<». 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 94 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimincton. Demy Svo. 
7J. 6d. net. 



FLORENCE AND NORTHERN 
CANY. With Coloured lUnstiatioi 
William Pakkimson. Cr, 8ev. 6$. 
A Colonial Edition b also pablidied. 

ENGLISH LOVS POEMS. Edited 
an Introductioa. Fcm^, 8c». 39. 6d. 1 

Hutton (R.H.). See Leaden of ReUg* 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE 
SIR THOMAS MORE With Fbrt 
Second Edition. Cr, 9vo. 5«. 
See also Leader* of Religion. 

Hyde (A. O.) GEORGE HERBERT a 
HIS TIMES. With 33 lUoscrai 
Demy Zoo. 10s. 6d. met, 

Hyett (P. AA A SHORT HISTORY 
FLORENCE Demy 8cw. js. 6d. m 

Ibson (Henrik). BRAND. A Dr 
Translated by William Wmlsom, 7 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. y. 6d, 

Inge (W. R.). M.A., Fallow and Tat 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRIST 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lecture 
1809. Demy Zvo. zax. 6d, met. See 
library of Devotion. 

lnnea(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OFI 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With liaps 
Plans. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDC 
With Maps. Demy Zvo. jos, 6d, met. 

Jackson (C. B.X B.A. See Textbook 

Science. 
Jackaon (S.\ M.A. See Commercial Se 

Jackaon (P. Hamilton). See Little Ge 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Kyamira 

Series. 
James (W. H. N.X A.R.C.S., A.LE.E. 

Textbooks of Technology. 
Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POC 

AND CORN ERS. Cr. Zvo. as. UL 
See also Books on Business. 
Joffreys(D.aw)m). DOLLY'S THEA1 

CALS. Described and Illustrated wit 

Coloured Pictures. Su^erRotymixbima^ a 
Jenks (B.X M.A., Reader of Law in 

University of Oxford. ENGLISH IXX 

GOVERNMENT. Second Editiom, 

Zvo. as. 6d. 
Jenner (Mrs. H.). See little Books 00 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WQ 
CUT INITIALS, containinji over thk 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Le 
of the {Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centa 
Demy 4JI0. aix. met. 

Jessopp (AuffustusX D.D. See Leadi 
Religion. 

Jovons (P. B.), M.A., Lttt.D., Priztdn 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. Durham. 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 
y. 6d. met. 

See also Churchman's Library mod Hi 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM Bi 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRISM 
Illustrated. D^m^ l«v. xor. ^, mgt 
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UkmmfmiMt N. HA K.CB BRITISH 
CL.MKAI. AKKICA. WiUi mmIt >» 
I lloMratioffu MMi Sia Map*. Tkir^ Edsti^m. 
i'r. 4/^ lit. m4i. 

A CoWmmI E<lit¥» M alM> fmbluhMl. 
(R. CnwHwiK MA. POEMS 
or TI1IC INNCK LIFE. S«l«ct«d by. 

(H.). &M CoMMMftial Scria*. 

(H. P.V. Sm T««tbook» of ScMiK«. 
MM«(L. A. Atte«rlmrX KC. M P. THI. 
MINKkV (iflDK TO THK COAl. 
MINt:> RtC;ULATION ACTS. C>. Ir^. 

COMMKRCKINWAR. jr#f«yit^ »i^«rr 
J«MMl (B««>. Se« StJuiaAfd Litvary. 
Jul!— (t-Adv) •! N^rwldi. KKVELA- 
TK>NSOK blVINK IX)VIL fia^byGiiAc « 

Javeaal. Sc« CImmcaI Tr«iMUtiuo«. 
'KanML* I.KT VOITH Bfl KNOW 

A Pt«A Um Kumuo la fcdttcAUuA. C>. Itv. 

.J 6i/. •#/. 
KmInmm (M.). socialism AND 

MODERN THOUGHT. Stt^nd Kdit^^m. 

lUatlM ( J. P A M >. THE A( .A PE A N D 
THKKIC HAklST. CV. if^ ^,.U 

KMtoCMMk 1HKK)EMSOI'. Kdi(««i 
with iMrudaction And No<c« by E. (W Selin- 
co«n. MA. SM^md hd»t$^m. /V«rjr ttv 
?#. f^ ■#/. 

KEAl MS or coin. S«l«:tion« frxMi tb« 

S*« aUu Uitk Libvmry aad Suadjuvl 
labcAiy. 

K«M«(J«lHi). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
WtthAolniroductiuoAnd No<c»by W. t^<i»:. 
lVl).W»r.]mufK«U«Col)<««. lUutt/aiv^i 
by R.AKHiM«|tKi.u rktrdXditmm. Fim/ 
tiv. it td. : ^mdd0d ■Mir«rr#, }«. 
Set aIm> IjWAry of iVvockm. 

K«lyMck (T. N.X MP.. M.R.CP.. Hew. 
SrvrrfAry of tb« Society lor th* Study ol 
ln«Ui«ty. THE DRINK PRORI.KM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOIXKHCA I. 
A«;PECr Edited by. W.tb » IHactmu. 

KtMipIs miiMnil. THE IMITATION 
OK CHRIST. With an lr»iriidM.t>o« bv 
h» A'tf K^miAB. lltaMiAted by C. M. Gear 
rK*wydh4ttt*n. /;«/ *<v yi.^d,:fmdd»d 

AI.0 T^A'.w^ted by C Bio*.. D.D Tr 
l«v>. u. ^- S«« *Im> Lftbrwy of DrvottoA 
Aftki fHAr.lAril lul^ary. 

Kmim^v {Bmn.\, THE GREEN 
SPHINX. CV. Ir*. y.td.mH. 
A Cv4t«uJ r.dit»u«i U &hr> puMi«lM<d. 

K«— MyiJ — ■■ HiiIMmX. D D . Amu 
Ant l.«ctsr«t io DivimtyiA iIm VfM«^muy .( 
I ♦'•Mm Sr P\UI.S SECONl> AND 
THIRD KPISTLtlS TO THE CORIN 
1 H I \ N S. Wab lMr«i!ttctw». D.«MftatMm» 

A»d Nu(C«. (~r §9^ t4. 

KiBwIiKC W.K M.A. THK CHEMIS- 
TRY or urE AND HEALTH. i::t». 



KlaffUfct r A. W.V &•«> Litik Libranr. 
KmUc (Kii4yar4V. It ARRACK ROOM 
BALLAI>S. koiA Jk^m^Mmd. Timtrntj- 
u<^nd hdtHfm. Cr. Itv. t». 
A C<»1(joIaJ bdtiion \\ Aiko publuK«d. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. ts»d rkpmtmmd, 
/.V/tvai/A hditipm. C >. Ir#. 6«. 
A C^UocuaI E<!iiMin i* al»o puV«li»Kcd. 
THK FIVE NATIONS, 414/ llum*mmd. 
Setimd KdHi0m. L r. %v*. t». 

A CokMiiftJ Edition i« alio jmbtijMd. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTlES, Sutl*muk 
hdttt^n, Cr ir<f. tu. 
A C<4(MUAi KdiU'>o I* mlut DuUi»h«ct. 
Kalflit (AlWrt e.V THE COMPLETE 
CKIOCEIER. IlliMtratad. /Vwj^ It^. 
7«. td. •//. 
A Colonial Edilitm i« a1m» puMiUwd. 
K«lfllt(H. J. C.X MA. i>€« CburUi»*a'» 
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LockM* (P.). See Little Library. 

Uklffe (Sir OUver), F.R.S. THE SUB. 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Sixth Ed, Cr. %xfO» ax. 9ut. 

Lofthonse (W. P.), M. A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy %vo. ks. net. 

Lonrffellow (nf. W.)* See Little Librarr. 

Lorlmer (OeorM Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. SixUenthEditifftu Cr.Bva, 
js.6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. SeccndEditwn. 
Cr. Zvo. 6*. 
A Colonial Edition is abM> published. 

Lover (Samuel). See I. P. L. 

E. V. L. and C. L.'a. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by Gborgb Morrow. 
Fourth, Edition. Fcap. \to. ts. net. 
'Lacaf(B.V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB, with 35 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ^ j*. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which ao are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. SeznntA Edition, 
Cr. Stfo, 6s. ^ ^ ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. F(/ih Edition. 
Cr. 8tv. 6s. ^ ^ ^ 
A Colonial E^lition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. 51. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8vc. ^r. ; 
/ndia Paper, 7*. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition, /'cap. 
Zvo. 5*. : India Paper, ys, 6d. 

Luclan. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydoil(Noel S.). See Junior School Books . 

Lyttelton(Hoii. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. 8w. a*. 6d. 

Macanlay fLord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Bvo. i8j. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M* Allen (J. B. B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCtalloch (J. A.X See Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCunn (Florence A.I. MARY 

STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 

eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 

M*Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M. ). See Churchman's Library. 

IVUcldlii (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
qnary's Books. 



MaekMizie (W. LesHe), M.A., 1 

D.P.H., etc THE HEALTH OF 

SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. 8ml t, 60 
Mdlle Mori (Author of). ST. CATI 

INK OF SIENA AND H£R Til 

With a8 Illustrations. Demy%t>o. ts.6e, 
Manns (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMEI 

WORDSWORTH. Cr.Bvo. ms. 6d. 
MahaffyfJ. P.XLitt.D. A HISTORY 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEM 

Fully Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. ts. 
Maitland(P.W.), LL.D.. Downing Prol 

of the Laws of England in the Umvvra 

Cambridge. CANON LAW IN E 

LAND. E ova I Bvo. 7s. 6d, 
Maiden (H. B.X M.A. ENGLISH 

CORDS. A Companion to the Hialo 

England. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HISRIGl 

AND DUTIES. Seventh Bditmm, 

Bvo. IS. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 
Marchant (B. C), M.A., Fellow of F 

house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANT 

LOGY Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. jt 
See also A. M. Cook. 
Marr (J. B.X F.R.S., Fellow of St loka's 

lege, Cambridge. THE SCtENTI 

STUDY OF SCENERY. Secomd Edi 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. lUustn 

Cr. Bxfo. 6s. 
Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND A 

HIS TIMES. With ao lUustnti 

Demy Bvo. 71. 6d, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also publiahed. 
Marvel! (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Maaefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN N 

SON'S TIME. Illustrated, Cr, 

xs. 6ti. net, 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. Witl 

Illustrations and a Map. Demsy 

\os. 6d. net. 
A SAILORS GARLAND. Edited 

Selected bv. Cr. Bvo. ys. 6d. net. 
Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Librari 
Maeon(A. J.),D.D. See Leaders of R«U| 
Maasee(aeorffc). THE EVOLUTION 

PLANTLIFE: Lower Forms. lUustn 

Cr. Bxto. as. 6d. 

Maaterman (C P. O.X M.A., 1 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGK 
TEACHER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Matheaon (Mrs. B. P.). COUNSELS 
LIFE. Feap. Bvo. ss. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBI 
Second Edition, ^to. \s, net. 

Mellows (EniMa 8.). A SHORT STC 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
%vo. y. 6d. 
MeChuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGI 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Bvo, tg. 
Also Cr. Bvo. yd, net, 
A revised and enlarged edition «f 
author's 'Peace or War in & 
Africa.' 
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KNT.l^NDS RUIN : Di»cv»wo im Si«. 

rr.Uf* IJTTItM TO TMB RlCMT tloM. 

jfMiru C MA tiMCBLAiN, M. F. StPtmik Edi- 
tion. c>. Ir<#. ^ ntt. 
Mll«« (eusUcc). MA. LIKE AITtK 
MKt, Ok. IKK IHEORY OF ktlN- 
tAkSAIION. CVUf^ it U. tut. 
MIIUU (J. Q.X THK \A\V. AND LrT 
IKRS <»K SIR JOHN k-VKRtTT 
MILLAIS. Fre^Kirntol^ihcRml AimWsi^ 
With nuuiy llluvcattons uf wakh t ax* it> 
Photogravuft. .VVtm £Mtitn^ Dtm/ |t># 
71. 6«/ w//. 
S«c »Im> LiltW r.Altcric«. 
MlUIn (0. P.)w I'lCTOklAL GARDEN. 

IN(i. Illu%lriH'i!. tr. £fv xt. ^. ml. 
MIU1« (C. T. >, M I M K s^ Te«tbook» 9i 
T 

V. A HISTORY or 
I. Fully Illiuk (V8r#. 6«. 
A DAY BOOK OF 
. TuwiMirow. /r«/. 8m>. 

SuuuUr«i 



riWmry 



I»e«l. 

OlTLINFv 
Sft0mJ /.V«* 



MiiM (J. a.)L M 

kOMANKCVP 
MlltMi (JoknX 

quitted ».y k. F. 

31. fh/. w/.' 

Src a:>o Little 
I^U«ry. 
Mlncliin(M. C.).M A S«« R 
MltciMlKI*. Cluaaier^U MA. 

c^F UmtjOOV. lUuMrai^. 

MIttoa Ol. K.y. lANK AISTF.N AND 
II Fk TIMKS. With iivativ I'urtraitx aim 
1 1 1 u«tr»i tont. Stc^mJ m n4 Ckdm^tr Edtti^m, 

A (\>)ooijkl R4ittM>ti U al*o miUiUMtl. 

Moffat (Mary M.). glFEN UH'ISA OF 
FklNSlA. With >^ lUu»tr*iiunt. Tktrd 
h..i%ttim. /Van/ 6rv. 7#. ^. tut. 

* Moll (A.X* S«« llook« oa nu«tne««. 

Moir (D. M.X S«« l.itil« Libmry. 

Mollnoo(l>r. MldUMl 4o). Se« UWary tf 
I ke vol too. 

Mo««y (I. a. CklouaX MP. RICHFS 
ANDI'OVKRTY. Tktrd Editi0n. Dfmf 

Montaffii(No«ry), Eaxlof MancWatr. Sc« 

l^'iTAry o( l>«votton. 
MottUlrao. A DAY BOOK OF. lUiiud 
by C r. P"»ir>. Af«/. Sr>#. y. td. »#/. 

Moa f oro a cY (J» B. Q. dt). R.A.. LUB. 
IIIOMAS A KFMPIS. HIS ACE AND 
|UK>lv. With t» lUiutratiocM. ^tt0md 
Fdtti*n. Prmy Sr#. Ji. 6J. »//. 

Mooro(H. e.V HACK TO THK LAND 
An liH{uiry into Hurtd DvpOpaUtiott. Cr. 
|f(*. >$. tt/. 

MooHmmo (E. HaiiMB). NEI^^ON^f: 
LADY HAVIII.TON. With 51 P.ntrAitv 
.Sfi^mJ A*titn/»m. I}tmr *»*. 7». tj. met. 
A CVikxiU) Rdittno \\ alto p«Ui«h««L 
Moraa( Cla foM co O.X. ^W« KovAtoo Hutineu 
Moro (Sir TllilnX S«« Standani Uliraty 
Mocini (W. K.X <»ml CU)pf«, Otfovt!. A 
HISTORY or RUSSIA rR6M PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II 
WithMaptaMlPlanv (>. Itv. \i. hd. 

Marled (11. JA Ui« of CUAoo C<»U««o. Sm 
School E 



(JA THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With «4 fntucratiocu. /Vavf low. IW. 61/. 

A Colonial E<Jtti<m it alto pobUahod. 
MarrfofJ. RA s<^ UnU Gttidev 
Martaa(Mlaa AMiaraaaX S«« Mka Brod- 

Ma«le<N. CO.). D D. l^d HUbopo^Dw- 
ham. .'^cc \jKAt\n% t*t R«hf too. 

< M«lr (M. M. PattlaaaK M.A. THE 
, CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illikttfaicd. 

Maadolla (V. AA M A. S««> J. T. Donn. 
M«ara(R.K Ll-D. Se« Anttquary't Uooki. 
Naval Officer (A). S>* I. lO. 
Naal(W. O.). Se<> k. N. HaiL 
Nawmaa (Eraaat). HUGO WOLF 

N«WHaa(Ooart«).M D.D.P.H..F.R.S.E., 
I>cciurrf un PuhUc Health at St. BartbolO' 
mew't Hvnpiial, and Medical Oftocr of 
Health uf th« Metropolitan Boroocli of 
Fin^bury. INFANT MORTALITY. A 
Social PanairM. With t6 
IXemy Ir^. vf. bd. mtt. 

Nowauui yA. H. ) and aClMrs. Sm Library 

of I>«VDtlWO. 

NldMlaCJ. B. B.). S«o litiU Ubrary. 
NIddIa (TA MA. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS 1 N TH t*CYI»IDES. Cr, %m, •*. 
NIairad. S«« I. P U 
Narfata (O. La Orvo). THE LIFE OP 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. Iltiattraicd. 

D«my l^#. Tf. td. met. 
Narrofaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 

SIK(*K : The InwMmMvt and Fall of Port 

Arthur. inu«tr«tc«). /VMrritv^. to^^t.mtt. 

Narway(A.NA NAl'l 1 >. With t« loI. 
oured Itliutratioot Uy Macmio GaairrBM* 
MA<.RM. Src^md hdiltem Lr.%9% 6t, 

Navalla. THK DISCI PLkS AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edtiod Uy M«m 
U»A BiacM. Eim/.9r^ %i. td. 

OMflald (W. JA M.A.. PMbardarr of 
Linoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Ba^aotiN TNaCaTmcMittior TMBCavacM 
or Ebk^i^mik /««/. in^ M. 6d. 

OUkmm (F. M.X iLA. Sm Tcatbooks at 
Science- 

OHpteat <Mra.L S«o LmmUti of Rdictoa. 

0«aa(C. W.CX M A., FeIU>» of AllSoal*'. 
Oifard. A HlsluRY OF THE ARl 
OF WAR. Tb« MiddW A«es ftvm Ibe 
Fourth to th« FiMuteeatb Ccniorf. Illat- 
trafrd. lUmf %r^ lor. 6JL met. 

Ottlcjr (R. UVD.D. Se« Ifandbooki of 
Tbeolognr and LaiWit of ReUf ton. 

OvartaatJ. H.V Se« Leader t of Religioa. 

Owaa (Paaffaa). S«« Book* on Butinem. 

Oi1ard<M.N.KofGoY«Ho«|iitaL A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSINa Third Bditwem. 
Cr. lt>A y. 6^. 

(W. C C>. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. IHuaratad. l^em,he^ 154. 

ilaMr(Pra4arlck). WITH KIROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. IUi«urai«d. 
Edittm^ JOem^ iMc ya. td, tmL 
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Parker (Qilbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

Fcap» Zva, 5/. 
ParkM (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 

GREAT TRUTHS. Fca/.Bvo. xs.Sd, 

Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £3, 3*. tut. 

Parmenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 

NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 

Edited by Percival Landon. Quarto. 

ys. 6d. net. 
Parmentler (Prof. Leon). S«e Byzantine 

Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy 8tw. 
Z2J. M. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (Qeoree). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 300 Illustrations. 
Imperial Quarto. £2, izt. 6d. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 94 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. ^ Demy^tfO. 15s.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin SwiftX LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. Svo. y. 6d net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bzfo. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk, 
eyed Crustaceans^ found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
I a Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
6s. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIEN. 
NIALS. With 24 Illustrations. Fca/.Bvo. 
3X. 6d. net. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.X M.A. 
OXFORD. With zoo lUustraUons in 
Colour. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com. 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, ts. 6d. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders), D. C. L. , LL. D. . Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. each. 

Vou I. Prehistoric Times to XVItm 
Dynasty. Fi/tA Edition, 



Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVHItb 

Dynasties. Fourth Ediiiam. 
Vol. hi. XIXth to XXXth I>rNASTiss. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op tmr ProuEifiESL 

J. P. Mahapfy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milnb, M.A 
Vol. VI. Egypt in thb Miodub Aces. 

Stanley Lanr-Poolb, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. lUustrated. Cr. 

Bvo. 9S. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr. 8tw. ^.6d 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated hjt T«i$- 

. Cr. 



tram Elus. In Two Vpimnees 
xs. 6d. each. 

E(m>TIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
lao Illustrations. Cr, Bx^a, ys, 6d. 

PhiUfps (W. A.). See Oxford Bioerapbks. 

Phlllpotts (Eden). MY DEVON ^AR. 
With 38 Illustrations by I. Lky Pethy- 
bridge. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
Large Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONa 
Illustrated by Claude Skxppsesom. 
Cr. 4to. 5*. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor O.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Pbiutas. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and aCon- 
mentary. by W. M. Lindsay, Fellovr of 
Jesus CoIlege,Oxford. Demy Bvo. jos.6d.net 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., Ring's 
College, Cambridge. Sec School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Dewey Uo, 
2XS. net. 
A Hbtory and a Criticism. 

Poor (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr. Bvo. 6*. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Pollard (BUxa P.). See Uttle Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N. A. See Books oa 
Business. 

Potter (M. C). M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, 8»». 
41. 6d, 

Power (J. O'ConnorX THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.Bivo, 6*. 

Prance (a.> See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT MUSIC. AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bsw. 
■xs. 6d. tut. 

Price (L. L.), M.A, Fellow of Oriel CoUege. 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Faterfk Edi- 
tioft. Cr. Bvo. 2S. 6d, 

Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Protheroe (Bmest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Gbogkaphy in its Human 
Aspect. With 39 full-page lUostrstioos. 
Cr. Bvo. ax. 
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THE MICRO- 
LONDON, OB LOMOOM IM 
With 104 lUutCration* in 



Of 



»SM OF 

MlMIATUBK. 

colour, /m 

iCj, >* •*/. 
.0* (A. T. QiiillM' CmcIi). the 

(K)LUKN POMP. A FaocKftiOM 

Kmoi ivM LvKlCv S§€0md Edtti0m. Cr. 

1M. bti. •//. 
CHmv«4« VniMiM. Sc« MiaUiiife l^branr. 
O.R. and E.sTtHK WOODHOUSK COR 

KFISPONDKNCK. Cr.ht^. t$. 
A Colonial Kdiiion U aUo pabli»b«d. 
RacitlWi (il. B.X M.A. S«« WMtmuucer 

CoRUBenlar tMw 
R«ff* (LMraM.). THB WOMEN ART 

ISTS OK bOIX>GNA. Wiih *o lUa*. 

tr«t»on%. Ptmv ■»#. 7*. td m4t. 
lUfff (LmmM«K B.D . Oion. DANTE 

AND HIS ITALY. WiUi j« lUuura. 

lion* Ufgrly from coot«flipor«ry Fr*«coet 

•nd DoconMnit. /Vmy ftt^. im. 6/. «#f. 
RAkU (P. J.X M.A.. B.Sc.. Uctttr«r in 

EocH*h At Mcrchaal V«iitttr«r«' Tcckoical 

ColT*c«. Brt%tol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 

RwkM^ (§. W.X D.D. Sm Ubrary of 

I>«VO<t(Ml. 

M.A. A STUDENTS 
SCOTLAND. Cr, lev. 



Ranato (D. W.), 
HISTORY OK 



( 



X M.A.. F«Uo« aad 
oIImc, Oifbvtl. DOC 
DEVELOPMENT. CV 



Taioe of N«w 
TRINE AND 

R«y«ii (J.* JA D.D S«« Aaiiouary'* Bookt. 
RawttorM(Uwv«K«, EmTV. Sm I.P.I. 
RaiWMi ( Wttltor). Sm School llMtorWt. 
AftMllhiMy. SmI.P.L. 
R«MMl(W.X M.A. UNIVERSITY' AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. •r#. 

Raipatk (H. A.). M.A. Sm W«ttaun*i«f 
Coniin«alar>rt. 

Rtyldi. Sm LttlW Gallcrin. 

Rlii^iiKJ.P.V. S— Stmplttod Fr««ichT<stv 

RIm4m(W. e.X S«« School Htuori*^ 

RlM (H.X M.A. Sm Simplift*! Fr«». h 
Te«i». 

Rak«rU (M. E.X S«« C. C. Ch«aA«r. 

R i M r U ta (A.V DD, I.ord Biihop of 
K«»i«T. RK(;NUM DF.L ThcBMipioo 
I •Ciur««of i^>t. /V«rr lev. '•t.tJ.mtt. 

KaWrtMS (C. QrMtX M.A.. FeiWv of At 
5iouU' Cf'Uf*. ()if«>rd, Eiaminer in lb« 
Huoaur« >4 h.M>l of \lud«ni Hkttur) . Otfotd. 
i;^it9C4- SH F<TSTATITKS.CASK«^. 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL IXXTl* 
MKNTS. tobo-iij*. Dtmj^m. to*. &/ 

Rifci r t i i a (C OrMrt) and ttartfcti— iw 

VL a.k K.U S.E-, F.R.t.S. A Hl*i 
oriCal and modern atlas OF 

THF BRITISH FMPIRF. O^mjQmmrt*. 

K«UrtM«(SlrO.S.lLK.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
Tnk SrvtT or a Mimob Sibub. TArV^ 
RJttt^n. lltuMratc<d. Cr.%9-^ m. W. «#/. 



R«Ma0«l(A« WA M.A. Sc« OnuchoMa't 

R«MttMa (CadllaX THE MINISTRY 

OF DEACON E.SSF*^. With an Introdoc. 
tion by ib« Uic Archbohop of Cani«rhary. 

Cr 8:.«. 11. XjJ, 

Roblnso«i(F. S.X S«« Coonoitartif't Library. 

RoclMlot»c««kl (La). S'e Little Librarv. 

K«tfw«ll(a.X B A. NLW TKSrAMFNT 
(.RKKK. AC.w«« f >« IWfmnef*. With 
a Pr«fAc«by Walikb I .<k, I).D.. Warden 
of KebUf Cullet*. /•*«/. f r#. m ^. 

Ro«(Fr«dk OLD OAK Kt'R.MTURK. With 
■uuiy Illuar«i»on« by the ^ihor.itK lading 
a frooti*|<**<^* ^^ cuiv>«ii. Dtmp 9r#. lOJ. fm. 
mtt. 

Rfljmt (A. a. L.X M.A. See Book* on 

R— wty. See Little (^IWriet. 
KoMM (E. S X See Little (iuidev 
K«M(E4waf^X THK ROSK. READER. 

Illu^ttatcd. ( r. Ir.f jf. fW/ .-4/f# /n 4 
Pmrit. Imrtt I. mm4 It. tJ. *s*k ; f*mrt 
ttt. U I fa*i il' • »/. 

Rawatr«« (JoakuaX THF IMPERIAL 
DKt'(; TRADE. A Ka Staikmvut or 
TNK OfKM t^UB«Tio>>. Stt^mJ mmd 
Clumftr Kditi^m. Cr. 8cv. »i. mt. 

R^4f8«itli (N/ 0.) THE PILLOW 
HOOK : A CaaMta or Mamv Muoc>%. 
Se^rnd Fdtti^. Cr. •»#. «i. 6^. mtt, 

RaMa (A« B.X D.D. s«e junior Schod 

RmmII (W. CtortcX THE LIFE OF 
AhMIRAL U>RD CoLLINtiWOOD. 
With inuMrai»un« by F. Bbamcwtm. 

Salntbiirx (HarHnrtM). M D . F R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA 1 HERAPEUTICA. 
/V«rr Ir*. Ji. <W/. •#/. 
St. Aafll. M Ubrary of Devouoa. 
St. Attf««tlat. See I i^eary of r>eruCio«b 
See library of t>eiroci«n. 

4tX See Ltbvarv of 



See Osfot4 



St. 
SalM (St. 

|>«TxHu>n. 

St. Cym (VI 

sf %iiiicl« af Aaaial. THB LITTLE 

FLOWERS OK THE GLORIOUS 

MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 

FRIARS. Newly trao»Lue<l by WiixiaM 

Hbt»<>od. With an loirodociioa h* A. 

G. F. H«>vitLi, an*l «o Iilu%trae*ao« aoai 

lulian Paineer* /Varytrir. u. mel. 

See alto Staadanl library and Library of 

I>»vmton. 

*Sakl* (H. MawaX REtUNALD. Sm9m4 

FJttitm. F.m^. lev. »t. tJ. or/. 
SaUaaa (A. L.X See little Goide«. 
S arg ta aa f (J.X M.A. ANNALS OE 
wkSTMINS1ERSCH(X>l. lUaHtand. 
Ptmy It*. 7*. 4/. 

(C.X See Bvtantine Teata. 

(MmX See Byaantme Teat*. 
(A. M.X WINSTON SPENCER 
CHTRCHIIU WithPjrtrartt 
tration*. Cr. %tt0. m. W. 

(CyrttX Im« Littk 
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SfyinMMi(B.M.X M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Tadtits. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc, by R..F. Davis, M.A., 
FcaP. Sv0. 2S. 

GERMAN I A. By the same Editor. Fca/. 
9v0. 9S. See also Classical Translations. 

TallaGk(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Dgmy Bvc. \os.6d, n*U 

Tanler (J. )• See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. DentyZvo, xos,td,neL 

Taylor (P.O.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (I. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Ti^Ior (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 36 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 74. td. net. 

TlQfiorC T. iVL). M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius Colleze, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Bvo. 7*. &/. 

Tooaysoii (AMrMl, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Chubton Coluks, 
M.A. Cr. Stuff. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chukton 
Collins. M.A. Cr, Svo. 6s. See also 
Little Libravy. 

Torry (C. S.)* See Oxford Biographies. 

Thaotoray (W. M.)* See Little Library. 

Theobald (P. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Stcond Edition Revised. Cr. 
8p0. %s.6d. 

Thompf on (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

TtteatoodVlaryWV). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Medium i6mo. 9S. 6d, net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H; W.X F.R.H.S. See LitUe 
Guides. 

Townk^ (Lady Suaan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With z6 Illustrations and 
a Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8zw. xof. 
6d.net. 

Toynbeo (PSffet), M.A., D.Litt. See 
(jxford Biographies. 

TrMich (Herbert). D£ I RDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 5*. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Treyeiyan(0. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition, Dem^ Svo. lox. 6d. net. 

Trontbeck (O. B.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-OlU (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
(X)LF£R. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Demy Zvo. ios,6d. net. 
A Colonial Ekiition is also published. 



Vauf han (Hoary). See Little Ubtan^ 

VauffhannHerbertM.), B.A.(Oxod.X THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART. CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 lUastratioDs. 
Second Edition. Detmy Svo. tos. 6d. meL 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 95 IIKk- 
trations in Colour by Maubick Grxxtpex* 
HAGEN. Cr. Svo.^ 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VoegeUn (,A.)t M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A. ), LL. D. , C. a LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With* Record 
of the Expedition of X903-Z904. W^ 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
CheaPer Edition. Detny 8p». -js. 6d. met. 

Wade {p. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fourth Edition. 
Cr Bvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC BRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner^s own 
explanations. By A. L. Olsathbii ruA 
B. Crump. In Four Volutma. Fce^ 8m. 
3x. 6d. each. 
Vol. i.— Thb Ring of thk NiaaLVNC 

Third Edition. 
Vol. il— Parsifal, Lohbngbik, and 

Thk Holy Graiu 
Vol. hi. — Tristan and Isoldk. 

Wall (J. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Autnor and from photographs. Demy Sm. 
4^. 6d. net See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books 00 Ait 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (CharieaX 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, aod Liuie 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. WniiamX M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Bbnvbnutoda iMOLAandotheraathontiev 
With an Introduction by the Rev* Dr. 
MooRB.^ In Two Volumesw Second Edi- 
tion ttntmlyTt-written. Cr.fk*0. XKS. met. 

Waterhouae (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little HomiUes to 
Women in Coantxy Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott %vo. is. net. 
See al$o Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A EXAMINA 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. 8rw. 
us. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Wehber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

Wdlr^'(Archlbald), M.A AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8tv. 6*. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells(J.),M.A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Zt^o. -is. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8r^ 3^. 6^ 
See also Little (Guides. 

Whelden(P. W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illastratkws. 
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Wy«tt(K«teM.). See M. R. Gloag. 

W^e<A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Zvo. 
15X. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wyiidluuii(Rt. Hoo. George). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introdaction and 
Notes. Demy 8cw. Buckntm, gilt top. 
\os. 6d. 

Wvon (R. ) and Praoce (O.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. 8ev. ax. 6d. net 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
YERSE. Selected from Modem Writers. I 



RevUtd mnd Enieu^ged Bditimu Cr. 8b». 

Yoaiig(PI]soii). THE COMPLETE 
MO T O R IS T. With 138 Hlustrattoas. 
Sixth Edition, Dem^ 8sw. ia«. €d. mtL 
A Colonial Edition ts adso pablisbed. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Appracia- 
tion of the Motw Car. StmeUl Dem^ Sw. 
5*. net. 

YonoeCr.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.^vo. CUth, ^.6d. ; 
Paper beards ^ i«. 6</. 

Zlmmern (Aotonla). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITYf Fcap, %vo. x«. td, net. 



Ancient Oities 

General Editor. B. C. A WINDLE. D.Sc.. F.R.a 
Cr, %vo, 4r. 6d. net. 



Chsstbk. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 
^HKSWSBURY. By T. Auden, M.A, F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Cantbrbury. By J. C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



Lincoln, cy ism Mansei sympsf 
M. D. lUustrated bv E. H. New 
Bristol. By Alfred 



By E. Mansei Sympson, M.A. 

tiSTOL. ay Altred Harvey. lUnstrated 
by E. H. New. 
Dublin. ByS. AO. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C Green. 



The Antiguaxy's Boob 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy %vo, *js, 6d, net. 



English Monastic Lipb. By the Right 

Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 

Third Edition. 
Remains op thb Prehistoric Ace in 

England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc.. 

F.RS. With numerous Illustrations and 

Plans. 
Old Service Books op the English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Celtic Art. By T. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Archeology and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrines op British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



The Royal Forests op Ekglakd. By J 

C Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolpbu^ 

Ballard, B. A. , LL. B. With 37 lUnstratioo^ 
The Brasses op England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustxations. 

Second Edition. 
Parish Lipe in MEDiiKVAL Engi^nd. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S-B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Bells op England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With IUustzatioc». 

Stcond Edition, 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy %vo, 2s. 6d, net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. [ King Lear. Edited by W. J. Cra^. 

RoMEo AND Juliet. Edited by Edward Julius Caesar. Edited bv M. Macmtllan. 
Dowden. I The Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

iCeniinmed 
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Otnbllo. Kdiud by H. C. Hart. 

TiTv» AHDKOiiicvt. Edited by H. B. Hail* 

don. 
CrMMit.mK. Edited tiy Edward Dowdea. 
Tnk Maaav Wivis or Wmusoa. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A MiD%L'MMR» Nic^T't DaVAM. Edited by 

H. Cuninf ham. 
KiMc Hiwav V. Editcti bv H. A. Evant. 
All'* Wkil Tmat Ends wai.L. Edited Itiy 

W. O. HriK«(oclie. 
Tnb Tamino or TNB SMaaw. Edited by 

K. Warwick Hood. 
TiMOM or Aii«8M% Edited by K. I>ciMbton. 
MkAftcaa roa MaAAUMS. Edited by H. C. 

HAri. 
TwBj.rTN NiOMT. Edited by Mor«too Locc. 



Tub MBBCMAitT or ViiticB. Edited by 
C. Knox Poulcr. 

Teniii.« AMD CaasMDA. FxJitcd by K. 
I>rtgbion. 

.\ntonv and CuturATNA. FUlited by R. H. 
Catc. 

I.ove 4 I^aota'k Lost. Edited by H. C- 
Hart. 

Tnk Two r.iNrLajMAN or VsaoKA. R, 

Waf«Kk liuod. 
Ptiiici av l-^iird try K. I>eighiu<i. 
Tmb Combdy or Eauuav Edited by H. 

CurungtuuB. 
Kif«* KiCMABD III. Edited by A. H. 

Thooiptoo. 
KiHH JoMJC Edited by lv«ir B. jobo. 



TIm Befinner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B A. 



Ea^v FliVNCM Rkymbv Hv Henri Hlottel. 
S*K0nU tdtti^n. lUtutrated. /'««/. Se«. m. 

Ea%v Sto«ik4 raoM Ei«oli«n Hi^mav. By 
R. M. Wilmot-Buaton, Author of ' Maker* 
of Europe.' St<»nU HJtti^n. Cr. tv<0. ti. 

Eaw Etcaacints im AerrMMKTic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. itt.0md Hdatmm, Fu^^ 



Without AiMwert, ir. With Ami 
li. yd. 
Ea*v I»icTATif»i« AXD Sm 1 1**!;. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. F^k f:d»ttm. >V«A 

Am Eaw Pi»«T»v B4^>K. Selected af»d 
arranged Xty W. WiJtiamkon. HA., Autbor 
ol ' Ihctatiua Pamag^.' c>. Ir*. i». 



Books OB Bndni 

Cr. 8fw. %s. (hi. Hit, 



l*o«T< AND rv<ks. By rVriugUkOwett. 

Raiiwavv By K. K. MclVroMXi. 

Tnb St«<ic ExotAMuB. By Quu> Dmgvid. 

A/%^«i/ Edition. 
Tmb Bt'MMB)v9 or Im«vbamcb. By A. J. 

WiUm. 

Tnb KiftCTKicAi lMi>vsTev : LtcMTiwi.. 

TKALiiitN, AND Powaa. By A. (». Wbjrte. 

KSc. 
Tmb SMirai'ii.DiKfi NinvTkv. Ii% |{i«t«<f^. 

VtrtKr. PractKr. aiMi ^ l^an^.c. By Da^td 

Pai;.>«.k. M.I.N A. 
Tub M<t«(av Mabkbt. By K. Straker. 
Tmk H(.*\imb.v« Sit*B or At^mct ltcbb. By 

A. <; 1. Kocrr», M A 
I.AW XH Bt%t«»B%iL By H. A Wilton. 
Tmb BeBwi«M& |i«m.*«Tev. By Julian L. 

Haker, K.I.C, F.C.N> 



I 



Tmb At ruMoaiLB Im i.>Tiir. By (». de H. 

Ml*«lS«. AND MiMNw |HVrvTMft.MT». B) 

•.\. Mo.l.* 
Tmb Hi %t»>iL<(% or AtnaaTmNo. HrClBr««ce 

Kt. M(.«ati. Harfiaet-at-Ljiw. Iiiu«irat«d. 
1 »> \i>B I'nk'Nv Hy G. Dra^e 
Ci%u. KHuiHcaeiMu. By 1. ClAjit«in FHilef. 

M In^t. C E. lUuMralrd. 
Tnc Ito^s Tk\iik or (*eiAT HeiTAiw. By 

j. ^t*ph♦n Jranv llluuraf'ti 
||<,sor««MB*>. Tav*Tv and Kabtbh.v By 

K. W. Mir«l. 
Tmb Cortow Nrnviav Ast» T**i«B. B^ 

pT»»f S. f ChajMPan. fVan i*f ibr Kacvlty 

<^C«mtnMrri« in the Umvaxuty o# Man* 

che«irr. lUttUratcd. 



Bynuitina Texts 

Edited by J. B. BlkY. M A.. Liii P. 
\ %r^\r\ of tritfof ByfAntir»c Hittorun*. rditr<! by Knjjhsh and forrijjn scKoUn. 



Zacnariam or MiTTt.BNB. Tranvlalcd by F. 
j Hamilton. I> I>.. an«l E. W. Hcookw 
/V«r/ $r^ %it tJl. mtt. 

EvAi.Bi('«. Eilited by \Mm Pa«flMmti«r aad 
M. BMlex. Dtmj lew. toe. bd. mi. 



Tmb Ht»TuBY or P&aiit*.. Edited by C. 

*«alb^«. /*r«rjr lr>A i vi •#/. 
E<.r*ii»t% CNBfMicA. Edited by I*tv4e«»>e 

l^mUiH. I\rmj tt^K ji. <^. ft. 
Tmk Cmmomklb or Mobba. Edoed by Jckm 
" ~«Bk I5<. mgi. 
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The Ohnrdunan's Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap, ^mo» is, Sd, rut each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epistlb op St. Paul the Apostlx to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M. A. Second Edition, 

EccLESiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition, 

The Epistle op St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 

Volumts. With Map. 34. tut each. 
The Epistle of St. Paul the Ai<ostle to 

the Ephssians. Eklited by G. H. Whitaker, 

Al. A. 
The Gospel Accokding to St. Makk. 

Edited by J. C. Du Buiswm, M.A. %x. 6d. 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colxissiaks 

AND Philemon. Edited by H. J. C Kni^t, 

M.A. u. net. 



The Ghnrchmaa's Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 

Crown 800. %s, 6d, each. 

Some New Testament Pkobljcms. 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6x. 



The Beginnings op English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom op Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winter botham, M.A., 
B. Sc. , LL. B. 

The Workmanship op the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Do wden , D. D. Second Edition, 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 



By 



The Churchman's Introductiom to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 



The Church op Christ. 
M.A. 6s. 

COMPAEATIVE ThEOLOCY. 

Culloch. 6s, 



By E. T. Grceo, 
By J. A. Mac- 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Translated 



itscHYLUS — Agamemnon Choephoroc, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LLD. 5J. 

Cicero — De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3*. 6d, 

Cicp.ro — Select Orations (Pro ^ Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5*. 

Cicero — De Natura Deonim. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3X. 6d. 

Cicero— De Officib. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, ILA. *s. 6d. 



Horace — The Odes and Epodes. 

by A. D. Godlcy, M.A. as. 
LuciAN— Six Dialogues (Nijjrinus Icaro-Me- 

nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The ParaMte, 

The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. 3*. 6d. 
S0PH0CLP.S— Elcctra and Ajax. Translated by 

E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. ax. 6d. 
Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans* 

lated by R. B. Townshend. 2s. ttL 
The Satires op Juvehal. Translated by 

8. G. Owen. sx. 6d, 
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CUitics of Art 

Edited by Dtt. J. II. W. L.MNG 



Tmb Asror thrGrksk*. Uy U R WaIutv 
\Hiih ii.> rUirt *nU li ltlu«irAt»« u* in the 
IcAt. H'iJ4 KejfiU fi,K nj.tJ.m4l. 



I'lAtrt. H'lJt A.ja/ U\\ i\*i. td. met. 



ConmiercUl BeriM 

VAwtiX by H. i)E H (ilHBINS. IjitP. 

CrowM 8ra. 



M.A. 



CoMMrsciAL KorcATtoM IV Thkoiv ano 
I'KAciiiB. liy K. K. WhiifieKJ. MA. 51. 

An inirotlui tHMi to Mcihuco • C*«iiiaMf c la I 
Seriei) truUititf lb* qB<»tK>o uf 0«M»«fcijil 
M'iucaiion fuily (r<>fB bvcb the poioi v^ n«v 
0/ the ic.u.hrr and u( ibc pjucnt. 

KkiTIoN CttMMRRlK AMU Ci»U>HtK« fV\\» 

t-ii/AHRTH TO Vktomia. Itjr II. «i« |i. 

(mM'IEx^. I.UI I) . MA 1 kird Mditt*n. 91. 

CoMMKHvlAt KxAMIMAf ION I'ArRHIi. Hy 11. 

d« II. (.iliUtik, Ijii.l)., M.A. it. 6./. 
Thk hA.>*soMKN or CoWMRiit It, Ity II. de 

B. ( . I bUiu, Lail. D. , M . A. Stx^d Hd* ti^m, 

I/. 6J. 
A Gkhmav GtMMnciAt Rbaueb. Ry S. R 

Baliy. With V.M«lmUry. ><. 
A ('oMMKKci/.t. C»rtH.HArNV or tmb Bmrtvii 

K.Mrikr. Hy U W. Lyd«. M.A. 6tttk • 

A'Jift.'m. tt. 
A ('i>MwrKCiAi. Grar.KAfMV <*p Foksk.n 

Natiun)^ by F. C UuiM, B.A. i*. 



A ruiMKa or BuftiK^AC By S. Jmtkaon, 

M.A. Jkitdi^dth^m. ii.bd, 
CoMMKaciAL Abitmmbtic. It) V. G, Taylor, 

M.A. I'tmrtk Edtf0m. \t. tJ. 

FKKIkOI G'VtMBBCIAI. Co«BBikn»Nti«>iCI. By 

S. L. Baity. WiUi VucAiuWy. /4«r.tf 

Gbkuam CowMKKiAL Cn«»a«ro«(t>ftiiCK. By 

S. K. lUlly. WiiJi VucaUiUiy. Stt^md 

HJiti^n. *i. td. 
A FvKNCM C4>MMraciAL BiTAOKa. By & E. 

lUily. With VocaUiUrr. Set,*nd hdtfmm, n 
I*aRCi% WiiiTi»»o Aso Ofrxft Ci^aaa.'^rtAiKik* 

■NcB. By k. K. WWt6cia. M.A. .Wr#M 

JSdtli^m. 94. 
A (;iu>K T<i> PaorftitioKV aho Blsimc^^ 

By H. jo<MK I J 6^. 
Thk PuiMciri a%or B«>oK-icntnMcav DovaiB 

FsTKY iiy j K. B. M 'Allen. M A ti 
CoMMK»ciAi. l.Awr. By W. LKMif U« EdvmnlA. 



TIm Ooonoiflaeiir'B Librmrj 

A 5Timptuoui lerics oC wo books on art. wrttim bv rxpetit for colkcton. raperbly 
illiisir.actl in j^otogravurf, collotype, and colour. Yhe technical tuW of t^r art ii 



duly ircAled. The first volumes 
Mrrr'>Tf«rrv By Oril Ikavttipon. With 40 

PUl<^ in MK>«<i»tfTA*tir». 
!*<»•< HI Ai««. By Kxriwjud DitWu With 1^ 

|*tatr« in 0>kMir, *o in CoiloC) («e, actd 5 ta 

Ph***' i^ATurr. 
MiMiArt ■■«. By I>o<iWy Hrath. With 9 

PUi»« in CVJ'jpur, 13 in Cuiiutype, aMi 15 ia 

Fh«»t«>|jrAVMre. 
Ivomr*. B> A Ma«h«>n. With lo Plaict in 

C^UIotypc Afv! PhtM^ -f rAvttr* 
K.*«<.i tsH Fv«««iT\'»r. By F S. RohiiMnn. 

With t<W> PtAie« m C4ilW<«yp« aad ooe in 

|*hot urarurr . Vrc#W Adtti^m. 



T.V9^'>rw %M K<«AMrt V By Henry H. Cosync* 
hame. C B. With 54 l*tAt*« in Cotlctypa 
and Halftone and 4 Piatt* in Cokwr. 

GoLt/^uiTMs' AND SiLrranMiiNt* W«»aK. By 
Nelu^ l>A«r«on. With many Plat«« la 
ColkKypa aad a Fr^wHtt yev ia Ph«4»> 

granule 

E»i.tiMi CmocasD Book«. By Martia 
Hardtc With •! llhutnaioM in CoMw 
andCoUotrpc. 

GtA««. By Rtf««r4 Dilkm. With jj llfaw. 
track-CM Ml CoOoTyp* aad it ia Cokw. 



TIm Litemry of DtToUos 

With lotroductioai and (where necesiary) Notes. 



Tn* ('<>««rv%«ioH« or Sr. Ayci «riMB. Edited 

hy 1' B4<c. UK >{/l4 /:«/</««•. 
Tna CnaikTiAM VvAa. Kditad by Waltat 
t. U U Tk$rd £Jtt4m. 



Tmk IwrTATtOM OF CiiattT. Ed<t«d hy C. 

Bicg. 1> U /«w»>M Mduifm. 
A Book ur DvvoTKMa. Edittd hy I. W. 

Staalridta. &D. ~ 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Thb Library op Devotion— cM«/r«iiA/. 

Lyra Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. Edited by C. Bigg. D.D. Fourth 

Edition. 
The Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Sunbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms ok David. Eklited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostoltca. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
On the Love or God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox- Little, M.A. 
A Manual op Consolation from the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
The Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions of St. Ansrlm. Edited by 

C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. By John Bunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, B.D. 



Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beecbing, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book prom the Saints and Fathers. 
Edited by ]. H. Burn, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from tbe 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Inge,M. A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With am 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of * A Little Book of Life and Death.^ 

The Little Flowers op the Glorious 
Messbr St. Francis and op his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey> 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and^ the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written bv Dr. Michael de Molinos^ Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lvttelton. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. 



The Illustrated Pocket Libraxy of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap Sv0. y. 6d. net cock volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Zvo. as. net. 
The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 

Edition. 
The Life op a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 

17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. Second Edition, 
Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 

Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 

Surtees. Wth 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. Second Edition. 
This volume is reprinted from the ex* 

tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 



The Analysis op the Hunting Fiklj>. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search op 

the Picturesque. By William Oxnbe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates byT. Rowlaodson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Seakch 

OF Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wife. By William Corabe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates byT. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : tbe 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of * The Three Tours.' With 

94 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance op Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrica] 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance op Life : A Poenu By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with •6 

Coloured Engravings by T. Rowbndson. 

\C0ntinmtd 
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iLLCmtATVO POCKBT LiMAXV OW PlaIM AND CoLOVMU) BoOK •—<»«//»««/. 



Lirs iM LoNCKijx : or, tbc Day and Nigbi 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, E«q-. and hn 
KlegAnt ^rlcn<l. Corinthian Ttun. Hy 
Pierce Kfan. With i^ CoWnired Plate* by 
I. R. and (>. Cniiksbank. With numerous 
I>«»icnt on Woud. 

RSAt. T.UR IN lx>NDOs : iir. the Ra«ble« 
and A .vcniurr* of B^'K 1 allybo, K»q , and 
hU CouMH, The Hon. Tom l»AUiui)i. By an 
Amateur (Pierce EganX With 31 Cotourr,! 
PLiie« by Aiken ai»d KowUndcon, etc 

Tnk l.irR or AN ArroK. By Pierce Efaa. 

Whh §7 Coloured Ptairt hy Theodore Laae, 

and MYeral I>e«ign« cm Wood. 
Tnb ViCAS or WAicartKLik By OUver Gobi- 

smith. With *4 Cokwrcd Plates by T. Row. 

Iand«i>n. 
Tit« MiiiTARV AtJVitNTvaR* or loMNsr 

Nawiiiwr. ByanOf6ccr. With isCfoloored 

Plates by T. Rovlandsoo. 
Tub National Sr<»»T«>. or G«sat BaiTAiN. 

With I>esrtipli(>fi% juhI 51 C*>kmred Plates 

ty Henry Alkcn. 

I )ii^ I'-ok is complrtclv diilercnt from the 

lAt,:« folio edition of * National Sports' by 

the same artist, and none of ttai plates arc 

sittiilur. 



TnK ADVBNTL'KltA OW A P(I«T CArTAlN. By 

A Navnl OfKcer. With 94 Coloured PUua 
by Mr. Williams. 

(fAMOMA : or, tbc Art of Preservinc GaoM ; 
and an Improved Method of inaktnc Planta- 
tions and Cu\ef«, ciplained and iUiutratcd 
by IjswTcnre Ra«rstoroe, K»q. With 15 
Coloure 1 PUtes by T. Rawlina. 

An Alauilmv rua GaowN HuauMMM : Con- 
taining the iumpletcal Instructions for 
Walking. 1 rotting, Cantcrina, Galloping, 
Stumbimg.and Tumhlinc* lllusirated with 
97 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of th« Aaihor. By G^Ubty 
GaniUado, Km). 

Rkal Lira in lain.ANB, or, iha Day and 
Night Senses of Brian Boru, K.sii., and his 
Kicgant Friend, Sir !>hawn l/Uofherty. 
By a Real I^mMv. With 19 Coloured PlatM 
by Heath, Marks, etc 

Tmk AiivrNTvar^ cr Iuhmnv Nawcosis in 
iiir Naw. Hv Alfred Burton Wuh 16 
C»lv>uirtl Plates by T. KowlarKlMjn. 

Tnr Olo F.hj;iism S<vii*R: A Poem. By 
John Carrlr%^. F^i With 90 Coloured 
PUtrs jifter tbc si)le of T. Ru«land«on. 



PLAIV BOOKS 



Tmi Gaavs : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 

Iliuatraicd by i> Ktihingseaecutad by Louis 

SchiavoMMti from tha original Inrentiona of 

William Blaka. With an Enpaved Title Pace 

and a Portrait of Blake by T. PhilUpa, R. A. 
The illattratioQS arc rcproduoad in pboCo- 

grarurc. 
lixusfTaATtoms or tmb Book or Joa. In< 

vealcd ami engraved by Wiilanm maka. 
TWse Camosia llhutrationa— at in number 

— ar« reurodttccd in phiitocravura. 
Mm»r^% FaaLita. With )8o Woodma by 

Thoouis Bewit k. 
Wivt>s(iB Casilk. BvW. Harrison Ains worth. 

With 7a Plates aruf S7 Woodcuts in the Text 

I y i *eorf« Cruik shank. 



Tmb Towat or Lr>ifi>oH. By W. Harri 

Ainswof th. With 40 Ptaiea and ^i Woodcu&s 

in the Text by Cvccrge Cruik thank. 
Frank Fairlai.h. By F. M Smedley. With 

ya Plates by George Cruikshank. 
Hanuv Axuv. By Samuel Lovar. With 94 

llluarations by the Author. 
Thr Com rt rat Ai««iiJia. By Iraak Wmltoa 

ai»d Charlea Cotton. With 14 Plates ami 77 

Wixxkiits in the Teat. 
This eoluroe ia reoroducad from tha haavu* 

ful etiition of John Major of ilaa. 
Tmr Pickwick ParRRv. By Charles Dickens. 

With the 4) lllustrmtions by Se)-mour aoo 

Phi/, the two Buvs Plates, and the j^a Coo* 

temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Sxamination Seriat 

Editf^ liy .V M. M. STKDMAN, M.A. Frof. 8m ii. 



jovtoR Frrnch Examination PArsas. By 

F . J acob, M . A. .\41c0mti lutiti^n. 
JUNIOR Latin Examination PArxas. By C. 

G. Botting, B A. /'rar/A Editt^. 
luaioa kNCLiaai Examination pArxRs. By 

W. Williamson, aA. 

JUHloa AaiTNMKTIC KXAMIHATtON PAfRltN. 

By W. S. Baard. /A/n/ hdiU^ 
lt;^tc»a Ai-<«««aA ExamwATtow PArxaa. By 
S. W. Fma, M.A. 



IvMOR Grrrk EiAsiisATioN Patsrv By T. 
C Weathcfheail, M A. 

JlMmR GRWrRAl. l^trORMATION KxAatlMA* 

Tu>N pAfi a^ By W. S. Beard. 

A Kfv TO 7 MR Aai'VR. yt 6dl ■#/. 

Ju*>i<>M (•ro<.aArNV ExAMiMAnoN pArasa. 
Ity W. r.. Baker. MA. 

JUMOR (tRRMAN EXAMINATION PArC«X. Bf 

A. VoegeUn, MA. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 
Junior Sehool-Booki 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LUD., and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



^ luHio'ii Gkhet 
WiIhi;«I>u«n' 






rBTTTT. Br Nod S. Lrdoa. 
fnrtA MMtitM. Ci-. 



ByA. B-Dunnui.B.Sc W'ilk4pUiaud 
laqDia^nmi. Stcntil EJititm. Cr.trm. *i. 

i JUNIOM FUKCK PiiasB. By R. K. N. 
BuoB,U.A. StcrmdSJiHait. Cr.^r. u, 

rii> Gosru. AccouiiNa to St. Lorn, Whh 
u Introdnciion ■nd N«a by WiUiu 
WUlwnKOD, B.A. Witb Thn* flaftt. Cr. 

rKs Fn&T Book or Kmat. Editwl br 
A. E. RuBiB, D. D. With Maiik Cr. k«. 



Leadon of Sellgloii 
d by H. C. BEECHING, MJi.. Canoo of Westminsler. Wifi P^riraUt, 
Cr. 8i». as. lul. 

,1AM Ladd. Bj W. H. Hbm™, M-A. 



«nduu]yf». and 
Third Ediiint. 

r.QS. With 78 



B.A. T-nv^A Editin 



inGiuiiiiAii. BrW.Williani- 
nu mcroui pAauEca For nning 
ndichlpInanBluy Writing. 
I. Cr.Svt. 31. 
ISTDV. BTE.A.Trler,B.A., 
""' - 1. TkirdSJi- 



r Will 



niAH. ByR. H.Hull 
By J. H. Ovtrton, M 



John Ku 
Thomas C 






ilell, 

ByhlC.G.MoulclD.D! 

VjlioLock, D.D. 

By Mrs. Ollphant. 
■B5, By R. 1. Ollley, 



n How 



BtF.MuCu 

. By R. F. Honon, D.D. 
niSHOf itEB. ByF.A.Cluke.U.A. 
GbiiigiF(»,thiQ<iake>. ByT. Hodckia, 

D.C.L, Tiint Sdilim. 
JohhBohhe. ByAnEuiiiuJaii>pp,D.D. 
Thomas Chahiiei. By A. I. Uun, D.D. 
Bishop Latiiki. By R. H. Ciriyk ud A. 

J. Cariyle, M.A. 
BisHOT BuTLM. By W. A- Spaoas, M.A. 



LitUs Books on Art 

fVi/A many Illtulraliimi. Dimy \hmo. 21. 61/. net. 

nies or monographs in mlnialure. containing x'Uf complpie outline of tbc 
1 under treatment and rejecting minute details, Thew boolis are produced 
le gieatesl care. Each volumeeoDsistsof about aoo pages, and contains Irom 

|a illustrations, including a frontispiece in [diatogrjvure. 



CkctkAht. H. B.WJim. Tkird Ediiin. 


Watts. », E- D. Stadilty. 


BOOHrLATK. K.AlniKk. 


UlCHTOK. AliciCorknn, 


Retholds. J. Simr. SKsnd Edilien. 




ROHHRV. GMIgePulon. 




G>n;» AND BoucHEK. EILbF. Pnlbrd. 


COEOT. Alict PDllud Ud Ethel B 


Vakovck. M. G. SmillwoDd. 


Raphael. A. R. Dryhunl. 


TunNE*. Fr«,«>Tyntl]-CUl. 


MtLl«. N«uP«SKrk. 


DOUE. Jc»i> Allen. 


ILLVHIHATED MSS. J. W. Bradk 


HorPHEE. H. P. K. Skipton. 




Holbein. Mu. G. Fon.wut 


Jewbllxv. Cyiil Danapon. 
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I.rTTiJi Books om Arr--CMi/fmMi/. 
BoKitt-^own 

Rkmmanot. Mr». L. A. Sbarpw 



Yonmokm 6m LWt. S§tmU 



Clauml RdwanI DiHoo. 

The Akts ur fATAif. Edward Dilkm. 

Ehamxla. Mn. Ncboo Oawkhi. 



TlM Little ChdleriM 

A scries of little l)ooks conUiniog examples of the be»t work of the freat p«iatcn. 
Each volume contjuns ao platrs in pholof^avtire. together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A LiTTLa GALLJcav or RavNOLot. 
A LiTTLK Gallkbv or Rommkv. 
A Little GALLavv or Horrasi. 



A LiTTLa GAitaav ot Millau. 

A LirtLa Gallckv Ktw KMcuftN PoaTt. 



The Little Ouidee 

With many Illitstratiocis by E. H. Nrw and other artisu. aad from pbotograplit. 
Smail Pott 8tw, ilotk^ IS. 6J, met. ; leather^ y, tJ, mi. 

Nfessrs. Mkthvkn are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of TiiK LiTTUC Guides. The main fraturrs of these books are ( 1 ) a handy and 
charming form, (a) artistic Illustrations by E. H. Nkw and others, (3) good plans 
and maps. (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history. archxolog>-. and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 



CAMftHIDCB AND IT« CoLLacvu. Ry A. 

MAmilion TboaipMuo. S»c0nd EJitt0m. 
OxriiKO AMU tm CoLLSoai. By J. WclU, 

M.A. Srftntk Edtti*^ 
St. Pal'l'«i Cathkdral. By 0«orc€ Oiach. 
Wa«TMiM%TEii A»ii«v. By G. K. Tru«tbci.k. 

Tni ENCti«M Lakha. by K. G. RrabAni. M. A. 
I'mb Mal\kkn C'ovktrv. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S, 
SHAKB»nuuia'« 0>VNTVT. By B. C. Al 

WtDdW, D.Sc. F.R.S. Stt^md AJitt^m. 



CNBtNiKB. By W. M. ('.Allichan. 



BucKiNGMAMtMita. By E. S. Ro*coe. 

CoaMWALL. \\ 
I>KKar4NlKK. 

F.S.A. 

DavoM. By S. Rariag-CookL 
Doa%«T. By Frank R. HeAib. 
HAMrsMita. By j. Charles Cox, 
F.S.A. 



ly A. L. Salmoo. 
By j. CharUt Co>. I.L.D., 



LL.D. 



HKBTroaiMNiKa. By 11. W. 

K.K.H.S. 

The Islk or Wicmt. By C*. CUacb. 
Kent. By G. ClitKh. 
Kemv. By C. F. Craac 
MiDuuUBi. By joba B. Firtb. 
NoKTMAMrroMtNiaE. Ky Wakdia^ Dry 
NuaroiK. By W. A. Dull. 
OxroaDsMiME. By K. G. Brabant. M.A. 
SurroLK. By W. A- Dwii. 
SuaaEY. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Svv%EV. By F. G. Brabant. M.A. 

Edth^m. 
The Ea!«t Rioimc or YoaKSMiaa. By J 

Morriv 
TnbNobtn RiDiKc. ur YoaKtniEE. By J 

Motto. _ 

BatTTANV. ByS. Barina-Gouki. 
NoaMAMi»T. By C. Scudaaiotc. 
RoMr Hv ( . <; Kllaby. 
SuiLT. By F. Haailtoa jack 



R. 



The Little Lilnrmnr 

With Introductions. Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Stmmil F9it Sfw. EA€k fV/arat/, iltk, 11. td. mt : /fo/ker, 21. 6d. met. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edtt«ibyB.V. 

BMMitp«wtoV THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
BACON. Editad by Eowaao WaicvT. 

^0miimmed 



ENGLISH LYRICS. A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 



laiaa (JhmX PRIDE AND PREIU 
DICE. BdiiadbyR. Y.Lucas. Timr^U, 
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The Little LiBmAmy— cwi/»«i#*</. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Two Volumes. 

B«raett(Mrfl. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

BUke (WiUiain). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow (Qeor^). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. HiNDES Groome. Two Volumet. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sam pson. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Caaiilnff(aeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-IACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abrahani). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 
Minchin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 
Dbanb. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Mathbson. Two Volumts, 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward HinroN. 

Dante (Allghleri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbbr, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBEB, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbrb, M.A., DLitt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Strbatfeild. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE B(X)K OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

DIckene (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two VolutHts. 

Perrler (Susan). MARRIAGE Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Two Volumes, 

THE INHERITANCE. Ttvo Volumes. 

QaskeUCMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dbarmer. 

Henderjon (T. P.l. A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John)k POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. BiNYON, and Notes by J. 

Masefield. 
KInglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA. AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (p.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 

by A. D. GoDLEY, M.A. A reprint of tbe 

First Edition. 
Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfulu 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E 

Wright 
Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

Bbbching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Molr(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nlchols(J. B. B.y. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

RechefoiicnaM(La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA RCX:HEF0UCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhopb. Edited by G. H. 
Powelu 

Smith (Horace and Jamee). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlbt, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laarence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Pauu 

Tennyson (AHred, Lord). THK EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Churton Coluks 

IN ME MORI AM. Edited by H. C 

Beeching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by ELiZABmi 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wokdsworth. 

Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Tkree Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnh. 

Three Volumes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S.GwYif?«. 

Vanghan (Henry>. THE POEMS OF 



HENRY 

HUTTON. 



'AUGHAN. Edited by Edwakd 



Walton (Izaak). THE COMPL£AT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Edition. 
Also on Japanese Pap«r. Lemthtr. 5/. 
net. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowbu. 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and ColerMce (S. T.V 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by Csoaca 

SAMrSON. 
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TIm LitUt Qutfto SkAkAtpaare 

Edited try W. J. CRAIG. With louoductions and Notes 

/>// l6m^. In 40 Volmmts, Ijtather^ fria M. net tat h velmmt. 
Mahogany Krvclving Bpok Csj£, 10/. 9U/. 



MiniAtnre Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few ioterestiog lx>r>ks which have ({uahties of 
hunuinity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Kt'PMKANOR : A nulofue on Youib. By 
ivdvard KitHJkrmJil. Krum the edition put:^ 
h«h«d by W. Pickerinic in itsi. Dtmy 

Pouiniit^: or WiM Saws mnA Modem In* 
ktanccs. By Kdward FitMferakl. From 
tbc •dttkxi p«ibli»b«d by W. Pickering in 
185*. Dtmr 33N«#. Lemik^r, 9$. m4t. 

Tmk KvtAivAT OP Oma« K-mavvAm. By 
Kdwmni FitfTierakL From the i«t edtticm 
oCi8s9, Third Edit wm. I^miker, im. met. 



Thr I.irK or F.owakd, I^>Krt Hiifti*rKT or 
CMfcHftOT. Wnttcn by himftelf. Frum Ike 
etliiiun pnatcl •! Svavberry Hili in the 
ycAT 1764. Demy jsmt^. Leather, %». mei, 

Thk Vim(>n« or iKiM FeANciHfo Qubvruo 
VtLtJcoAs, KnifEht of the C>rdcr of St. 
Jemeik Madr V ngli%b by K. !• Fruoi the 
editi«Hi priiitcti fur H. licrnngman, 1668. 
Leather, zs met. 

PoKMv By Dors r.reenwen, Frum the cdt* 
tion of 1S43. Lemthe^, 21. nef. 



Oxford Biofraphiet 

/Va/. 8rv. Each vcJumi^ cl^th^ 2s, 6d, mi ; liotkir^ 3/. 61/. mi. 



I)ASTK Ai.iGNtBRi. By pAgei Toyobcc, M.A., 

I). Lin. Wiih la lUuMrationft. Set^nd 

Hditi^n. 
Savonak(»la. By F. I. S Hor^lmrgh, )J.A. 

With IS ItluMrattonv Set^nd /•Idtti^n. 
JnHM HowARU. By E. C. 8. GttMoo, D. D., ' 

llt\h'>|>of (ttoace»ter. With i« llluurmtionv 
TrMNTv>M. By A. C BsMtow, M.A. With 

IIIu<arAttofix. 
Wai Tm Raikioii. By I 

ta lllttttraiion%. 
KnA^Mvt. By E. F. H. 

ItiuMrAlionft. 

Th« Yuvmi PRCTKNUBK. 

With i> IUu*trmtion». 



. A. Tayk>r. With 

Cap«y. With la 

By C S. Terry. 



Roanrr Bt*aw«. By T. 

Wiih ti Iltu«trati(»n«c 
Chatham. By A. S. M'IV)i 

lltuairationv 
St. Franci"* op As*t«>r. By Anna M. 

dart. With |A Ilhi%tratK>«%. 
CANNtst;. By W. Alison Hhinipa. 

lllu«trattonv 
BiACONsFiri D. By Walter Skhrl. 

Illustration «.. 
GoRTHK. By H. i». Atkt^^. With ta in«»- 

trali'MA 
F»NH-'N. By Vikcuunt ."^i Cyret. With 

I J ll]u»trmttun>. 



F. Hetnierkon 
ran. With li 
5tod 
With It 
With i> 



School Examination SeriM 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8t^. 2j. bd. 



Frbvcn Kkamimation ParvRS. By A. M. 
M. StedBian, M.A. F^mrtmmik hditi^m. 
A Kkv, iaMActI to Ttftor* and Private 
Sittdeerta only to be had on applicnlion 
to the Publt«her«. h'i/ik £dttien. 
Cr^'tm Sf*. 6i. met. 
LATtw FvAMiMATiON pArvRV By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Tkrrtermtk Ketitimm. 
Krv {Stjttk Sdihem) iwoed a« alio^-e. 
fa. met. 
Grcxk F.vamimatiom Pamirr. By a. M. M 
Ste-lman. M.A. AimlM Kditi^m. 

lUv {Third £d>ti0m) ianMd as aboire. 
^.mei. 
GsaatAM ExAMiNATioii PATsaa. By R. j. 



Krt (Tkird Editiem) i>sDed as above 
6/. met. 

History am» ("JanoRAfHV F.kaminatiow 
Pai » >.s. |(y C. H. Spence, M.A. ^eceetd 
Kd. ;<.•«■. 

Pirr^K < FTAMiNATinn pArpRft. By R. F~ 
St«'. M.A.. F.C.S. 

ttr*irRAi. KNi'Wirrw.R KTAMt«rATf ^it 
pArrR^ By A. M. M. St«.i«ian. M.A. 
St f tk Edit tern. 

Krv (/•.••r/4 EditiemS i«M«ed as aKrve. 
7#. met. 

ExAMtNATtON PArns IN Ki«ctj«n Histoct 
By j. Tait PWrndca-Wanilaw. RA. 
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School Histories 

lUustraied. Crown 809. is, Sd, 



A School History of Warwickshikb. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A School History op Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. 

A School History op Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes. 



A School History op SumREY. 
Maiden, M.A. 



A School History op Middlesex 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



By H. E. 
By V. 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A.. aSc.. and G. R. MILLS. M.A. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Editi^m, Cr.Zvo. y.ttL 
Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 

M.A. Cr. 8fw. 4«. 6d, 
Practical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 

French, M.A. Cr, %do. Fourth Edition. 

IS. 6d. Part II. By W. French, M.A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Bvo, is. 6d. 
Technical Arithmettic and Geometry. 

By C T. MUlis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Bvo. 

y. 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C E. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 



Plant Lipb, Studies in Garden and SdKx>L 
By Horace F. Tones, F.CS. With 330 
Diacrams. Cr. Bvo. ys. 6d. 

The Complete School Chemistkt. By F. 
Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr. 8«w. 

An Organic Chemistry por Schools and 
Technical Institutes. By A. £. Dtinstan, 
B.Sc(Lond.), F.CS. Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 

Elementary Science por Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Ooagh, 
A.R.CS. (LondA F.CS. Chemistry 
Section. By A E. Dunstan, B. So. (Lood. X 
F.CS. With 3 Plates and 10 Dukgn 
Cr. 8cv. a/. 



Methnen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
Om Shilling each. 



L'HiSTOiRE d'une TuLiPE. Adapted by T. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
M^MoiRBS de Caoichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methnen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon^ race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four : — i. Soundness op Text. a. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each Tolumc con- 
tains from zoo to 250 pa^es, and is issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One ShiUmg net. In a few cases long books are issued as l5ouble Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



The Meditations op Marcus Aurelius. 
The translation is by R. Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 

Essays and Counsels and The Nrw 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

VeruLam. 
Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By Jc>hn Banyan. 
Replections on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. Byjoseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems op Thomas Chattbeton. In a 

volumes. 
VoL I.— MiscoUBDeous Poems. 

[Coniimutd. 
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Mrrmnm't STAVDAao LtitArv- 

Vol. It.— Tb« Rovky Poum. 
Tnb Nkw Lirs and SoNNrrt. By Danu. 
Tran»Ut«d into Lof U»h by D G. RoMCtti. 
TomJqwbs. ByHamyriddiiic. TrwbUVol. 
CiiANrovo. By Mn. GaaIicU. 
Tnb HiftTOKV or tnk Dbcli^k ani> Kai l ow 

TNB Roman iCMrtUL By tLdwmt6 <«ibbon. 

In 7 double voluBMi. 
Tb« T«Kt And Notts luiw bc«n rcvUcd by 

LR. Bury, I«<tt.D., but tl»« App«»<iK.M of 
more c>penMv« cditioa Ar« noi f iwn. 

Tnb Vicak or WAKBriBLO. By Olivw 

(fotdhiBith. 
Tnk PocMk A N o Plavs or Olitbk GoLotM ITM. 

Tnr Works or Hbn Jo>»on. 

Vou I — Tbc Cbs« ts AJt«r«d. Every Msn 

in Hit HuMovr. Every Man ottt ot H» 

Humoar. 
Vol. II. -CvntUa'* Rrv«U: T1»« Foctasiet. 

Tbclcit bAS been collated by II. C. Hart. 
Tnk Pokm« or Jonn Kbat%. I>o«ble volame. 

I1ie Teat has been colUted by K. dc 

Seltncourt. 
On thr Imitation or Cnri%t. By Tbomas 

i Kempis. 
The iramlaikm it by C. Bigf. DI>., 

CanoQ of Christ Church. 
A Sr»ioi;» Cail to a Dcvot;T and Holy 

LirR. By William Uv. 
Paraoi^s Lc>^t. By John Mtlioo. 

KlKO\OKLASTR% AND TNR TkNVRB Or KtH(<^ 

AND MAOl^TRATKv By John Milton. 
VrortA ANt> Forms. By Sir Thotnat More. 
Tnr RBrvsLic or Plato. Transhued by 



Svdaohaai and Tarlor. 
Tnc tran%lation has beta 



Dovhfo VoluM. 
rvisad by 

W. H. D. RottM. 
Tn« Littui TtjrrwEm% or St. Francis. 

Tran»latcd bv W. Heywood. 
Tnb Work% or WitxtAM Smakkstcabs. In 

to v^ume^ 
Vot- I.— TheTenpeet ; The Two Genllemen 

of Verona; The Merry Wiv«» of Wtndtor ; 

Measure far Meaaure ; The C owedy ot 

Krrori. 
VouiL-Mnch Ado Aboat Nothmg ; I/oee'* 

Ubovr's Lo»i; A Mid«a«nMr Nicht'* 

Dream ; The Merchant of Vcnke ; As You 

Ukelt. 
Vot- III.— The Taminc of the Shrew ; All'* 

Well that Knds Weil; Twelflh Nifht ; The 

Winter's Tak. 
Vol. IV. -The Ufe and Death of Kins John : 

11m Tragedy of Kutm Richard the Second . 

The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.-The Uh of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; Tm Secood 

Part of King Henry vl 
Vol. VI -The Thud Part of King Heary 

\i. : The Tra|edy of King Richard in. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry viii. 
Tnb Pos MS or Pbbcv Btsami Snuxbt. In 4 
volumes. 
Vol. I. -AUstor ; The Dwaoa of the WorU ; 

The Revolt of I slam, etc 
The Test has been revised hyC D I.^oeock. 
Tmr l.irR or Nri st*n. By Robert Southey. 
Tnr Natvral Historv amd ANTiQCiTiaaor 
.Sbi rorhb. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Taehnolocy 

Edited byG. F. GOODCHILD. M.A., RSc.andG. R. MILLS, MA. 

FtUfy lUuitrtgtid, 



How to Makr a Drrvs. By J. A. K. Wood. 

F^mrik Editwn. Cr. lew. tr. 6/. 
CARrsNTRV ANt> JoiNRRv. By F. C. Webber. 
f-t/tk t-Aitt0m. Cr. Irv. 31. 6J 

MiLLlNBRV. TnBORBTIv AL ANI> PrACTICAU 

By dare HUl. rktrti Kditt^m. Cr. lew. 
if. 

An Introdoctiom Tt> tnb Stvov or Trs- 
TiLS I>bsu;n. By Atdred F. Barker. Demj 
%f0. f*. hd. 

BuiLDius' QvANTrriBak. By H. C. GrabK 

Cr %t^. AT. 6^. 

Rirovsst McTAL Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Iiw. %*. hiL 



Elbcthic Lir.NT AND PrnrvR : An Intro- 
dnctNMi to the S«ndy of liiectrkal Engiaeer* 
ing. Bv K. E. Aronhs, B.Sc. {\mU ) 
Secood MaMer and Instrwctor of Physics 
and Flectriral F.agmrertag. Leicastet 
Technical School, and W H. K. Janes. 
ARCS , A. I K E , AMi'^tant Instrwctar 
of Electrical KngMwertng, Mancheuer 
Mo-iicipalTechakalSchooi Cr. Mv. a#* <^ 

EnCIHB8RIN(« WuRKSNor pR At TICS. By 

C C. AUea, I.<actarer ati ^Inctaaavii^. 
Municipal Technical Imtitvie, Cov«BUy 
With many Diagraau. O. Ir*. %i 



Handbooki of Thoology 

Kdited by R. L. OTTI-EV. D D.. Profrtaor of l*a«onl Tbrology at Oiford. 

and Cation of Christ Church. Oxford. 

The leries is iatended. in jpnrt. to fnrntsh the clerfy and Icncbers or studaMs o# 
Tbtolofy with tnMtvortlqr T«stbooki» adequately rcp rt wmin g the preacat 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reaiding public 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions b«uingoa 
Theology and Religion. 



Tick XXXIX. Articlcs ov thb Church op 
England. Edited by £. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Ftflh and Chta^ Edition in ont 
Volume, Dtmy%vo. 12s. 6d. 

An Introouction to the History op 
Rblicion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third JEdition. DemyZvo, Jos.6d. 

Thb DocTRiNB OP THE Incarnation. ByR. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second emd Chea^ 
Edition* Demy Zvo, X2X. (id. 



An Introduction to thb History of ti« 
Crbbos. By a. £. Bom, .D.D Demy 

8v<7. xor. td. 

Thb Philosophy op Rblicion in Englawo 
AND America. By Alfred Caldeoott, D.D. 
Demy Svo, ros. 6d. 

A History op Early Christian Doctrinb. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. DemyUfo, 
los, 6d, 



The Westminster Commeiitaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with (]uestions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, th^ will tiy to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



Thb Book op Gbnbsis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Bvo. lof. 6d 

The Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

The Acts op the Apostlbs. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8cv. 7%ird 
Edition, lot, 6d. 



The First Epistle op Paul th« Apostlb 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 9vo. 6e, 

The Epistle op St. James. Editwl with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowlinc. 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6*. 

The Book op Ezekibl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.LitL Demy Sr^. lor. 6d. 



Part IL — Fiction 



Adderley(Hon. and Rev. James), Author 
of 'Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

S6d. 
nesl (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6t. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
AMtey (P.). Author of 'Vice VersS.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
BajTOt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo 6s. 
TEMPTATION. Fourth Edition, Cr.Bvo, 

6f. 



Cr. 
Cr. 



CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 

Bvo. 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. A New Edition. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr. 8tv. 

6s. 
Bariog-aonld (S.). ARM I NELL. Fi/th 

Edition. Cr. 8rv. 6s. 
URITH. Fi/ih Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr, Srv. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/fh Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. Srv. 6*. 
KITTY ALONE. Ftyth Edition. Cr. 8r<.. 6s. 
NO EM I. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fi/lh Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUuitraled. 

Socomd Editiom, Cr. %tfo, 6s, 



6s. 
Seventh 
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BLADYS or THE STEWPOKKY. Illas. 

t7at«d. S§€*md Editi0m. Cr. 8m. ti. 
PA BO THE PRIEST. Cr. Im. U. 
WINEFRED. Illuuratcd. StcmU EditUm, 

Cr. 8r#. 6«. 
ROYAL GEOROIE, ltluur»ud. rv. 8r#. 6*. 
MISS gUlLLKT. IliuoraiML O 8t« U, 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8«v «•. 
IN DEWISLAND. A«c#<»^ Edttt^m. Cr. 

8fv. &i. 
LITTLE TirPKNNV. A Sew Edition. tJ. 

St *lko Sbiliinc NoYcJi 
BatiMtt (Edltll A.y. A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. S4ismd JCdtt,0n. Cr, 8r#. 6j. 

b«it(Jmim>. laughing through 

A WILDKKNESS. Ct. »r« 6i. 
Barr (Kob«rt>. IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. $^0. 6$. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

Cr 8r#. 6j. 
TH E M 1;T.\ HLE MANY. Third Editi^m, 

Cr. 8tV. Aj. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. E^mrth 

Edili0m. Cr. 8rv>. t$. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Stt^nd Edition, 

Cr. 8fv. 6i. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

IUu«tra(e<l. Third Edtti^m, Cr. 8cv. ts. 
S«« ai«o ShiUinc Novtk mm! S. CraiM. 
BMbto (lUr^Ml THE ADVENTURES 

OrSIRJOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8«*. 61. 
B«ltoc(Hltelr«). EMMANUELBURDEN. 

MERCHANT. With j6 lilttttratkmt by 

G. K. CNcrnurrow. Sttemd Editi^m. 

Cr. 8citf. 61, 
BmsmKB. F.) DODO. E^etmth Edition. 

Cr. 8r*. (iM. 
TH E C A PS I N A. Si<^md Editi^m. Cr. 8r#. 

S«« aUo Shilfinf NortU. 
■— — (Marmrvt). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY, t r. 8r*. 31.6^. 

BrvUMrtM (RalplDw THE MILL. Cr. 

8tv. 6<. 



(J. IHwiiili). THE FATE 
OF VALSKC. Cr. 8c« (u. 
S«« alao ShilQfig Nov«b. 

Cams (BaraaHIV AuUior of • Tb« I^e of 
Wim.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOF DIANA PLEASE. Thtrd 
Edition, Cr. 8p#. 6<. 

A JAY OF IT.VLV. Ffm^^th Ed. Cr. »rv. 4i. 

I-OAVES AND FISHKS. Sec^md Editien. 
Cr. 8r». Cj. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Smumd E^iti^m. 
Cr. §ri0. tt. 

CterltMi (Raii^iaiX. MAVE. St<»md Ed* 
/WW. Cr. 8tv. ^1. 

C li— — y (W— tlierbrK THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT KMERAUX (^ 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
.Kf€0md Edktt^m, Cr. Sr#. &«. 
S«« a)«o SKilliM NowK. 



vvttl (Marto). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. rmmfySevmih Edittm, Cr. 



VENDETTA. Trntntj-Fi/lk Editmm, Cr. 
THELMA. Thiri^iMth Ediii^n, Cr.Um, 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Ser*mtgemth Ediii^m. Cr. 8c^ &i. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. E^mrittnth Edi- 

//#«. Cr. 8r#. 6f. 
WORMWOOD. E^/UfmthBd. Cr.tm «•• 
BAR ABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLDS TRAGEDY. A>r/^#A#««^ 

Edition. Cr. 8r#. 6«. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Ei/if-^et^nd 

Edition. Cr. Sew. 6«. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Temth 

Edition. Cr. 8«* &i. 
TEMPORAL KiWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. 150/4 Th^mumd. Cr. 

god's GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. EU9tn/h Edition. Cr. 8m. ts 

THE MI(;HTY ATOM. Twentjnjrth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8*#. 6t. 

BOY : a Sketr h. S'lmth EdiH0m. Cr. 8m. 61. 

CAMKOS Tirtl/th Edition. Cr. ht^ U. 

C«te« (Mrs. EvOTWtfX S«« S«t« JeaiiMtir 

IhinrAii. 
C«tt«r«U (CMWUOC9). IHK VIRGIN 

A.ND THE SCALES. ino»tr«lt<S. S^t^md 

Editi0m. Cr. trw. 6tf. 

Ctmm (S to ol n w) am! B«t (Rskarf). 

THE O RUDDY. Tr 8m tt, 
Cr»ck«tt (S. R.V Autbor of'Th^r Raidcf^,' 

etc. LOCH INVAR. IHttOrvt*!. TUrd 

Editt0m. Cr. 8r*. &«. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. 8m. U 

THE (iLD CANTON- 

I < ) H A N N A. .S r. .^./ A ^i.'f #iL (V 8m. tt . 
FHE HAPPY VALLEY. Thtrd MdtiBSm. 

Cr. 8m. 6t. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. rh$rd 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. .i# r/A 

Edjii^m, Cr. iv^. ti. 
AN<iKU E^rth Editi^m. Cr. $,* t*. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Ad* n>9. Cr. 

8m. V td. 
CrMbtoCMaryX DISCIPLES. Tr Bm. 6c 

ItawMa (A. J>. DANIEL WH\'TE. 

Cr 8km V ^^ 

Dmm (MaryV THE OTHER PAWN 

Cr. 8rv 6*. 
DmrW (A. Cmmm), Author of 'SbrrVxk 

M«»li»cis' *Th« Whilt C<»mnwiy," rCc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMV. Tgmth 

Editi0m. Cr. 0M. ts. 
DvMCaa (Sam J— WWff > (Mrv Krcrard 

Co«e^». THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMK KICAN.S. IlhtUrAirti. JktrdEdth^m. 

Cr. Ir^ 6ji. Se« aivu Shillinf Ns>«-«lft. 

F%mAtaiimtU, H.V THE iREEN GRAVES 
OF BAL(.(>WRIE. >|/r4 Editt^. 

Cr. 8rv. fc;. 

THE I^DDER TO THE STARS. 
Edilum, Cr. 8n^. ts. 

S«« abo Sk«Uii« N«««k. 
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PliidMv (MUT). A NARROW WAV. 

Third Editian. Cr. 8i».. Si. 
THE ROSE OF JOV. 



Tlurd EdititH. 
BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 9 Illm- 



Stcmd Edititn. Cr. 
~ liUinK NowU 
FItlpatrick (K.) THE 

"■■"■■••T.AN. IllusuiLi. 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Sn 

KdilieM. Cr. Bh. 6i. 
HoH (Antmay). THE GOD IN 1 

CAR. TmtA Edilian. Cr. %Bt. k 
A CHANGK OF AIR. Sixth BM 

Cr. Bw. fa. 
A MAN OF MARK. F^/ih Ed. Cr.\ 



ROW ALL AN. 
Cr. 3w. a 

I (Iff. e.). 



EANS AT THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
PHROSO.' _ IlluHraled by H, 'r. Mil 



STEPPING WEST. 



SWORD. Cr. 81 



^ Edilin 



OF THE LORD. 
(Elta), At 



DavBookorBcIhUHudun.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. SianA Edilii*. Cr.ttv. (a. 

OaUl(BI*BiMr), Author or'Ttac Blocnphy 

D( ■ Pruinii Girl.' THE PLOW.WOMAN. 

Ocnrd (Daratbea), Author of ' Luiy Biby.' 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Stormi Sditiii. 

Cr. tmr. fil. 
HADE OF MONEY. Cr. ivt. &i. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE Cr. tvt. fa. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edilin. Cr. iva. 6J. 
S« alu ShilJinc Nonls. 
aiiilH (QeocnX Aiuhoi of 'Denim,' 'In 

Ihc Yui of JubilM,' eic. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. J«oMrf«-i. Cr. Bw. 6<. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE Cr. Siv. 6i. 
aiclE (Charlu). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 



jilKl. Cr. I 



THE FlkST CLAIM. 
D (Beatrice). 



'Cut LuK 



MOODS. 
HILDASTR AFFORD jnd ' 



Sia>»d EdititH. 

IN VARYING 

ditian. Cr.Sw. 6i. 
REMIT. 



£ MAN. 

THE 'scholars DAUGHTER. Fimrii 

Harrod(F.)(Francci Porb« Robartiod). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

HcrburtsOB (Aehh Q.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. B:«, 6i. 
HkhcDi (Roberl). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY 5UUARR .luimii Edilii',. 

Cr.g™. «,. 
TONGUF.S OF CONSCIENCE Tki.^ 

EdilltH. Cr. Stv. 6>, 
FELIX, Fifth Fdilien. Cr. tvf. 6i. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sitlh 



SIMON DALE, mxauaxtd. SttitMihEdi 

Cr. In. 6i. 
THE KING'S HIRROR. Ftmrik SM 



THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC I 

traled. Frurik Ediliait, Cr. tv*. « 
Hapa (Qrahun), Author of ' A f-Hi-ri 

hi! Conscitnc*,' Mt, ele. THE 1. 

OF L¥TE SKBttd EMIItn. Cr.tm 
Henirnu (CIcbbkc). THE LIFE 

SIRAGLOVALEDEGALIS. Cr. S« 
HyiM (C. J. Catclllle). AuthnoT'Cai 

Kciiic' MK. HOKROCKS, PURS 

Ftmrlh EdiliB-. Cr. 8r». 6,. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANE 



SEA URCHINS. Fmrtamlk 1 

ivB. v.td. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. 



UGHT FRE 

T H E ' s'k IPPE R-s" wSjl 

dialstonl"laSe. ill 



llliulrited. S> 



JaolM^Hcor^). THE SOFT SIDE Sa 

THE BETTER SORT.' Cr. ar-. 6j. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Srcoml EM 

Cr. i:v. f. 
THE GOLDEN BOWU TAirJ E£l 

KMy (H. A. Mitchell). HE TI 
EATKTH BREAD WITH MR. 
8i'*. 6i. 

Kc(ter (VauKhanl. THE FORTUI 



THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. «i 



itNSTER. Tkird 
\ the" closed book. Third i 
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THS VALLKY OF THE SHADOW. 

IllMCnt«i. Tkini Editi0n. Cr. Urn. 6$. 
BSHIND THE THRONE. rkir^Mdih^. 

Cr, •»#. 6f. 
t»V«ft-YMto (8.). OR RAIN. Stc^mJ 

MditUn. Cr. §V0. 6t. 

LiaitB (JaciiX AuUwr of "Dm Call of tb« 
Wild.' *T1»« Scs Wolf.' etc. WHITE 
rANC. A'^mrtk Editi0m, Cr. Irv. ti. 

UKU(e. V.X LISTENER S I.URK : An 
Obli^tM Narralioa. <rr#w«i k<«^ ttnrtk 
MUUhtm, Cr. •»#. 64. 

VjtM (B4m\. derrick VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST. 4»W rk0mmmd. Cr. Ir#. 

M^art^ (jMtla HA Aachor of * If I v«r« 
Eing.' THE l^DY OK LOYALTY 
HOUSE. lUusCraua. Tkhd Edition, Cr. 

THE DRVAD. Stttmd BMti^m. Cr. %V4. tt. 

Mac^MMld (KmmM). the sea maid. 

S9€0nd hldtttan. (V lev. 6j. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. .SW^W EJititn 

Cr. Sr^. U, 
MMMMff ktM (8.). TH K. KORTUN E OK 

CHRISTINAMACNAH. h^mrtkEditi^m. 

Cr, Im. 6#. 

MaltCCUKM). COIX)NKL EN DERBY'S 
WIfTC. E*mrik Kdttt0n. Cr Sr*. tt. 

A COUNSEL OK PKRKECTION. Stw 
Editi^m. Cr. Brv. 6«. 

THE WAGK^ or SIN. Fi/lttntk Edition. 
Cr. Ir^. «kf. 

THE CARISSIMA. Etmrtk Edih0m. Cr. 

•m. 61. 
THE GATELESS HARRIER. ^Mir/4 Ed$. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Str^mtkEdiii^m. Cr.%t^ tt. 
Sm alto Hook* for Rov« and Girl». 
JlMMlMrt. ML BA OLlVIA'SSUMMER. 

SMrmd Editt^m Cr. Bcv. 6«. 
A LOST ESTATE. A Snv Editi^ 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. AStmEditi^ 

^THB PARISH NURSF. F^nrik Edition. 

Cr. irv. 6«. 
<;itANMAS JANE. Cr. lev. U. 
iflLSw PK I ER HOWARD. c>. Stv. (a. 
Ji WINTERS TALE. A Strm Editim. 
Cr, trv. 6«. 

ANOTHERS Bl'KDK.NS. A Srxt- 
Mddti^m, Cr. ikv. 61. 

AT HONEY POT. Tkiwd Ed. Cr 
tt. S«« al^o B«a>k« fi»r Hu)r% and GitU. 
MEMORIES OK RONALD U>VK. 
Cr. irv. tu. 

KC.LAMORE PORTRAITS. Tknd 
Mdttt^m. Cr. Irv. 6f. 

(CiMiriM), Autl»or of ' Th« 
CoImia.' GENEYRA. S€t0md EdtU^. 
Cr, Irv. &r. 

(glrtlfi). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGF^ Smmtd Ed$ti0m. CV. Irv. ft<. 
MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. ^MMMf 
Cr.lM. «c 



A DUEL. Cr lev. «r. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVK. Tkird 

Edih0m. Cr. 8tv. tt. 
S«« al*o Shilling Norcl*. 
Mmm (A. e. WTX, Author of *T1m Fov 

Fcatb«r«,' Mc. CLE.MENTINA. Hhu. 

crated. Stt^md Edition. Cr. Itv. 6#. 
Wat lwri (H«Im)L Aothor of * Comin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. E0mHk EdiH»m. 

Cr. irv. ti, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. •»#. 

6r. 
THE FERRYMAN. Stc0md Editi0n. Cr. 

iv#. &«. 
TALLY-HO I ErmnkEdtti^m. Cr.%m, tt. 
Masw«II (W. B.», Author of 'llie Ragged 

Me^rngcr.' YIVIEN. ir<r4M Edin0n. 

THE RA<;4;kD MESSENGER. r4«nrf 

Edition, t r. irv. 6j. 
KAHfl.ol'S KANCIKS. Cr. Irv. U. 
TH E ( ; U .\ K III- D KIJ^M E. Strtmtk Edi. 

tufn. Cr. <fv. (%s. 
THE COUNTESS OK MAYHURY. F^mrtk 

Edition. Cr. lev. ^$. 
ODDLKNGIHS < V. Itv. &i. 
MMii(L,T.)L DKIKT. Stc^md Edtimm, 

Cr. gf^. ^^. 

RKSrkGAM. Cr. lev. U. 
VICTORY. Cr. erv. 6#. 

Sec al*o Hook« i^n Boys and C*irl». 
MtoltM (R.). C.4:SAR'S WIKK:. St(0md 

Edttt0m. Cr. Irv. t». 
M#r«4ltli (ElUaV HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr lev &i. 
MHIm* (EttlMr). LIVING LIES. S^i^md 

Edttirm. Cr. Itv. tt. 
'Mlaa M«ay' (lh« Author lA THE 

(;RK.\1 kECONCU.Kk. t >. irv. 6i. 
MltlM^(B«tnMil. IHE SK.NOKTHE 

SPIDER. Iltuorated. .^/.tM Editt^m. 

Cr. j*tv. »i. f<^. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Tkifd Edition Cr. ir^. 60. 

THE RED DERELICT. Stt^md Edtimn. 

Cr. Ir#. 6i. 
WlMtrmr (F. P.), Aothor of 'Into iKr 

Highvar^ and Hedge*.' THE AUEN. 

Third EJiitPm. Cr. 8rv. t$ 

m mt \m m (ArtliMrW TAl.^^ OK MEAN 
.SIRKKIS, .S^-rmfA Edtft^m. Tr. Ir*. 6*. 

A CHILD OK THE ) \CAk /r/M /^ditt^m 
Cr. %r^. t.f. 

TO LoM>OS TOW.N. .\ft*md Aditt0m 

CI NNING .MURKKll- . r fjv 6*. 

I H K HOI K 1 N I M K U A I I / ^.r/* Edi. 

ttem. ^ "r. *rv. ft 

DlVhRs \ \Smi><. ( r |r>. hi 
NmMI (E.I. (Miv I. hi.mil IHF RED 

HorsK. IlluaratcO. >.*«'f4 Editt^m 

Cr rr^. ti 

See a}*o ShiUing Novviv 
N«rTU(W. K.K HARKY AND URSULA. 

Setimd Adtrij^. Cr. lev 6i. 
OUivMit (Alfr«4>. OWD HOB. THE 

GREY DOl. OF KENMUIR. \imik 

Edttimi. Cr. 990, if. 
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Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 

MEN*. Fourth Editten. Cr.Zv0, 6s. 
Ozenham (John). Author of 'Barbe of 

Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

StC0nd Edition. Cr. 8tv. 6r. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fi/ik 

Ediiitm, Cr. 8tw. (tt, 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure . by Haxold Copping. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. ^o. dr. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Fronrispiece 

b^ Harold Copping. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8o#. 61*. 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr. %oo. 6f. 
Psarlwr fOilbert). PIERRK AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8m. ts. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fi/ih Edition, Cr.9vo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Scv. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. F(/ih 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fi/letnth Edition. Cr. 8t«o. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s, 

THE POM F OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo^ xs. 6d. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forresticr. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Phlllpotta (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Zro. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THF. POACH ER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zi'o. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Sixth Edition. Cr. Z&o. 
6s. 

BRKNDLE. Second Edition, Cr.Zro. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zxfo, 6s, 



*Q.' Author oT 'Dead Man's 1 
Wl 



HITE WOLF. 

9vo. 6s, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fm 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MERRY GARDEN AN] 

STORIES. Cr. Zvo. 6e. 
Rawsoci (Mand Stepney), J 

Lady of the Regency.' *Hi 

(>>roedy,' etc THE EJ 

GARDEN. Cr. 9vo. Cs. 
RhTs (Grace). THE W< 

SHEILA. Second EdiH0$s, 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST 1 

Second Edition. Cr. %xfO. 6i 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8i 
A SON OF THE STATE. St 

Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A . 

Cr. Zvo. xs. ttL 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS 

Second Edition. Cr. 8v». 6i 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M 

T^ WICKHAMSES. Fou 

Cr. ho9. 6s. 
Reberta (C O. D.). THE 1 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. C 
RasaeU (W. Clark). M^ 

SWEETHEART. lUus 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6«. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Seco$td Edition, Cr. 6cw. 6s 

ABANDONED. Second Edition 

See also Books for Boys and 

Serjeant (Adeline). B A 
MONEY. Cr Zr-o. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACl 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MC 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE RA 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannoii. (W.F. THE M 

Cr. Zvo. 3 J. 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Slielley(Bertha). EN DERBY 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

5idgwlck (Mrs. AlfredX Aut 
tlna'sWay.' THK KINSM. 
Illustrations by C. K. Bkock. 
Cr. Zr'o. 6s. 

Sonnlchaen (Albert). D REP. 

BONDS. Cr. 8:v. Cs. 
Sunbury (Qeorgre). THE 

millionaikp:. c*. zt-o. 

Urquhart (M.), A TRACED 

MON PLACE. Second Ed. 
Waineman (Paul). THE SOI 

FOREST. Cr. Zvo. 6*. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Waltz (E.C.). THE ANCH 
MARK : A Kentucky R< 
6s, 
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ALARUMS 
Cr. Smi. 6«. 
rJUr^ £mitim. 



With I IIW. 



(H. 

AND fcXCURSlONS. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE, 
Cr. tr#. 6i. 

TWiSTKD i-:(;lantink 

ivft^ont by Kkamk Ckaio. 

THK HI(;H toby. With m Froatkpie«^c. 

Tkirii {(Jitirm. Cr. h:<^. tu. 
A MIDSUMMER DAV'S DKKAM. 
Third Edttt.-n. (V,tfn 8? *t. 6«. 
Sm« alfto ShtlHnf No%^iK 
Wclto (M. a.). THK bKA LADY. (>. 
6i. 



W«]faMMI(8tJUllMr>. Author of ' A Onileman 
Of France* t'NDKK THK RED ROBK. 
Wkh lliufttratiom by R. C Wuodvilul 
T^emtUtk Edit ten. Cr. Srv. d*. 

WfeMt (Stewart e.> AMhvoi ' The BU«rd 
Tkair CONJURORS HOUSE. A 
lUMMac* of the Free TniL S^^md Kdiii m t . 

WiMto (P»rc7>. THE SYSTEM. TA/r./ 

MMiimt. Cr. •»#. 6«. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Sttemd Edition. 

Cr. fttv. 6$ 

(Marftry). THE BAR. Cr. 



(Mr*. C N«V Amihor oi "Thm 
Htnuarmmn.' THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. S^^md £di^ 
tiem. Cr, 9r>tf. 6«. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. Sm. ts 
THE SEA COULD TELL SW^md MdiHm, 

Cr. 8fH». 6*. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Kditwn. C r. 8tv. 6i. 
F.\PA. < >. 8r«». 6#. 
WlllkMM«M (C N. Mi4 A. M.>. THE 

LU.HTNINGCONDUCIOR: Hemg the 

Romaiue of a Muor Car. Illtuuaftcd. 

.Sixtt^ntk kdittpm. Cr. 8ev. 6r. 
THK PRINCF^SS PASSES Illitttraitd. 

htektk Edition. Cr. %t^. 6s 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

i6 lUiutratktn% Ei^klA Edit$4m, Cr, 

the' CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third EdtH0m, 
liluurated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THK WATER. 
Sixth Ed»h0n. Cr. ftev. tt. 

Wyilard* (IMa AuiUif of 'Uriah the 
Hittite.' THK PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nou« AntrefV Ftmrth 
Edition. Cr. t9>f. tl. 



Xethneii'i ShUlinc NoTels 

Cr, 8m. C/^rh, I J. »•//. 



•f 'MUs JVUOy.' THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

PlMiBi (Aa*«w). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
>aHM»0— li(S,V MRS. CURGENVSN 

OFCURCENVBN. 
DOMITIA 

THE FRORISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Pllii (Jmm), Author of 'Irish IdyUt.* 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST 

A CRKKL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THK FOI'.NDING OF FORTUNES. 

TffB LAND OF THK SHAMROCK. 

(R*tort). THE VICTORS. 

(OMTf*). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INCS. 
ffTir-- (6. P.X Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Mmm Um (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE IJlNa 
lirrtKEaM—iX THE POETS CHILD. 
■ Jirit (StMaP.). THK BARRYS. 
THK CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
TRB RED LKAGUKRS. 
BvtMi (J. BlMa4alW>. THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNES MY FOE. 
A ERAWIMLO NAME. 



CsBM (Baraard). 
FIR 



AT A WINTKR-S 



RE. 




(WaatlMr^X. THE BAPTIST 
RIXfT. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED i;ALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

CllNM^(Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

A CHANGE OF FACE. 
(HarrrV THE DOCTOR 
OF THK 'jll.lKT. 
C ar at ari (L. Capa). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 
CaCtaraU (CaaataMaV THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES 

aa (S f pl n a). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 

(C e.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPyOLD MANOR. 
Mcfctaaaa (Evalya). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dlcluaa(HarHs\. T>{K BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Daacaa (Sara J. X. THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOI.Al loN. iUue- 

traied. 
Eaibraa(C. F.). A Ht.AkT uf KI.\ME. 
luftcrste<i 
Pmm (Q. Maarllla>. AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT 
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PladUtcrlJoaaH.). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRI FE. 
PItzrtephen (O.). MORE KIN THAN 

KIND. 

PtotclMr (J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 

LUCAN THE DREAMER. 

Forrest (R. B.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
PmndsdVI. E.). MISS ERIN. 
Oallon (Tom). RICKERBVS FOLLY. 
Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
Ollclirist(R. Mnrray). WILLOWBRAKE 

Olanyllle (Bmcst). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

QordoB (Jalien). MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD^S PE()PLE. 

Qoes (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Gray (E. M*Qiimb). MY STEWARD. 

Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 

HaiiilltOB(Lord Ernest). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
Hooper (I.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hough (EmersoB). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BuBBjLE. 
'Iota' (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
Jepson (Edflrar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Keary (C. P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
KeUy (Rorence Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
Lanffbridffe (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Unden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI. 

MENT. 
Lorlmer (Norma). JOSI AH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 

MacdoneU (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Macgrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mackle (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mirvall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



NMUt, B. (Mrs. BlMitf). THE LIT] 

ARY SENSE. 
NorrU(W. B.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
011phaBt(Mrs.> THE LADY^ WAX 
SIR ROBERrS FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARVS. 
Pondered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHM^ 
Penny (Mrs. Prank). A MIXED Mi 

AGE. 
Phlllpotts (Eden). THE STRIKI 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Piyce (Richard). TIME AND T 

WOMAN. 
RandaU (John). AUNT BETHI 

BUTTON. 

Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S Di 

LING. 
Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED V 

LAGE. 
RIckert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRl 

SWAMP. 

Roherton(M.H.). AGALLANTQUAKl 

RusseU, (W. Oark). ABANDONED 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CH> 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (AdeUne). ACCUSED Al 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARAS MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF Tl 

KING. 

Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NE 

Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPI 

Stuart (Esm%). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HO! 
I AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COU 
Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 
SIREN CITY. 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROY 

QUAKER. 
Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS ( 

LIFE. 
Traf ford -Taunton (Mrs. E. W.). SILB2 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FOU 
Walneman (Paul). A HEROINE FRC 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIR 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
'Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE wn 
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Booki for BojB and Oirli 

iUmtraUd, Cnmm Stw. 3/. (xL 



Tnk GrrriMr. Wrll or Dobotmv. By Mr«. 

W. K. Cliirard. Si€^J KdHi0m, 
Omlv a Ouabo-Roum Doo. By KdUh E. 

Cuthcll. 
Th« I)octo« or TM« juurr. By Hairy 

Cotiingwurxl 
LtTtLr I'btilii. By Lucas MaIci. Second 

Rdttu^n. 
MA»irK K(iCKArsiLA«'» Vovack, By W. 

CUrk Ku^mII. Third Kititt^m. 
Thb S^cMki or Madams i>r Monluc. By 

the Auih(.>r of" Mdllc. Mori" 



SvD Belton : Or, the Boy wIm> vottkl not go 

to Sea. By G. Manvillc Fcnn. 
Tns Keo Gkak(.k. By Mr«. Mt^enrorth. 
A GiBL «>r TNK PsoruL By L. T. MbmIb. 

HBr«v Gir>v. By I. T. MraJe. ». 6^. 
Tub HoNotBAsiA Mitk. By L. T. Mcadr 

Se(0»d KJitwm. 
TMrav WAS «>}>cK a Prikcb. By S\r%. M. Y. 

Mann. 
Whbn Ahnolu comi.» Humb. By Mn. M. E. 

Mutiii. 



Act*. 

Tub Adtkmti-bba or CArrAiN pAMrwiLC. 

AitArBv. 

Thb Bimu or Fats. 

Tub Bi ack Ti'Lir. 

Thb Ca-wii r or Krr^Triv. 

CATHBklNK Bl LM. 

Cbcilk. 

Thb 1'mrvalibb D'Habmcntal. Dovbia 

volume. 
Cnicut tnb JB^TBB. Bainf Um Sr«t port of 

T>i<> I .ad y of Mon^oreau. 
CoN«Ki» scr- 
Thb C»>nvict'% 5>«>«, 
Thb Cob^ican Bbothbb^ ; and Otmo tnb 

Arcmbb. 
Caor Kakbii Jaci^iot 
Thb Fbm in(' Mast>k. 
Febham»b. 
(iABBiri I.ambkbt. 

( •rOK'.KN. 

I MBlUrAT Ma%«acbb 
i^c«n ManE«>t. 

HbNBI L'B NAVABMr. 

of (^c«n MarguC. 



The NoToli of AlezAndre Doouf 

HtlftHB DB CmATVBKT. 



Bainc tlM ftr«t port of 
Being th« tacood pan 



Beiflf tlM firat port 

of th« kcc«Dt't Daughter. 
LotntB U8 LA VaixiAbb. Baiof tW Ar«c 

part of Thb Vicumt* i>b BkAi.Bi.ohNB. 

liouble Volume. 
MaItbk Ai'am. 
Thb Man in thb Ibo*« Ma«k. Being 

the M-^tmd part of Thb Vkumtb OB 

Bba<.81 oKhB. DouUe vx>luin». 
Thb Mouth or Hbli>. 
Nanum. Ilottble voluoM. 
Paulimb; Pa%ial Bblmo; ood Bomtssob. 
PJlBB La Rlimb. 
Tub Pmihcb or 1 HtRvrv 
Thb k».MiNiVLBKc»\ «r Awt»»^y. 
KOBIN ILk>d. 

Thb SNt»»»AiL and SttTAMBTTA. 
STLVANnmr. 

T^LB* or TMB St r»»v ATI BAl. 

Tnb Thrbb Mi.-%KBTR»av. With a loog 
lotroductioa by AtMlrcw I'Aak- lVj4il4e 
vol a me. 

TwBMTY Ybab^ ArTBR. Dooblo Toll 

Thb Wm> Dick Shcxitbr. 

Thb WoLr Lbaimir. 



Mathiion'i Sixpoimy Booki 



LOVK. AND LOULSA. 
PKlDb AND PRk- 



AlteneoKE.M.). 
AsBtoa (Jmm). 

IIDICK 
BiuraC(R»chBrdl. A ROMAN MVSTERV. 
SiBMir (Aa4r«w>. BY STROKE OF 

SW( »k i> 
B«rteff.OMM(S.V FURZK BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK /IT A. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM son RE. 
IN THE ROAR OK THE SEA. 
NOEMl 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 
LITTLE TU PENNY. 
THE KROBISHERS. 
WINEKRED. 

(RobortV JENNIE 



lUuftI rated 



lOVRNALIST. 
Iff THF MIDST OF AI^RMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKXA. 



BAXTER. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
(B. F.V. l>01>0. 
Mrti(ClMrlotto). SHIRLEY. 
Ilr«w«^l (C L.). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 
BBMtMi (J. BI«Uitf«IW>. ACROSS THE 

SALT SKAS. 
C«lfy« (Mrs)., (iota >. ANNE MAULE- 

VERFR. 
CwMB (Bonutftf). THE LAKE OF 

^Tne, 

Clifford (Mr*. W. K.V A FLASH OF 

SUMMKR. 
MRS, KEITHS CRIME. 
CiMill (F. H9rT%y%\ THE NIGGER 

KNIGHTS 
C«rtoCt (JmIUuiV A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATKRS. 
Cr*awr (Mrs. B. M.K PEGGY OF THF 

BARTONS. 

A STATE SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (AUghieri). THE VISION OF 

DANTE (OutX 
Doyle (A. Conaa). ROUND TH£ RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan (Sam Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
BUot (Qeorge). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS 
PIndlater' (Jane H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
aallon(Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
QaskelKMra.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
aisslnir(Oeorge). THE TOWN TRAVEL. 

LER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Qlanville (Bmest). THE INCA S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
QleliT (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Qrlnm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALCX5UES. 
Homnng (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. 
Inpaham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
Le ()ueux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Linton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
Marchnont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENTS ERROR. 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



____ (A. e. W.). CLEMENTI? 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART 
) Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN O 

SPIDER. 
Montresor'(P. F.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthur). THEGAYDECEl 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOI 

THE WALL. 
Nesblt(E.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris(W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNT 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S \l 
SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Oppenhelm (B. Phillips). MAST 

MEN. 
Parker (Qilbert). THE POMP O 

LAV I L ETT Eo 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PO? 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOT 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phlllpotts (Eden). THE HUMA^ 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
•Q.* THE WHITE WOLF. 
Ridre(W. Pett). A SON OF THE S 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIA« 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Serfeant (Adeline). THE MAST] 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY C 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING ' 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 
Valentine (Major E. S.). VELDl 

LAAGER. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMIT 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HIJ 
THE FAIR GOD. 
Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE A] 

TURERS. 
Weekes(A. B.). PRISONERS OF 
Wells (H.Q.). THE STOLEN BACI 
White (Percy). A PASSIOl 

PILGRIM. 
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